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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE last year has been a curiously fatal one among 

Presidential candidates of the Democratic party. 
General McClellan, General Hancock, Horatio Sey- 
mour, and now Samuel J. Tilden, have all died dur- 
ing the year—the latter last week, very quietly, at his 
home, Greystove, near Yonkers, on the Hudson 
River. His physical condition had long been feeble, 
but his mind was active to the last, and it is doubtful 
whether any man in the country was better informed 
as to current political movements, and certainly no 
man’s counsel in the Democratic party carried greater 
weight. Simuel Jones T:lden was born in New Leba- 
non, N. Y., February 9, 1814. At his father’s house he 
frequently met Van Buren, Marcy, Wright, and ot_er 
leaders of the Albany Regency, the great political 
organization of the time. While a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen he bought Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” and made himself m:ster of the work. In 
the campaign of 1882 the young Democrat wrote an 
essay upon the proposed coalition between the 
National Republicans (Whigs) and the Anti Masons, 
His father showed the essay to Mr. Van Buren, who 








had it signed by prominent Democrats and published 
in the Albany ‘‘ Argus” as ‘‘ An Address to the Peop'e 
of New York.” The Albany ‘‘ Evening Journal” 
attributed the article to Mr. Van Buren, and it had 
a marked influence in destroying the efficiency of the 
coalition and speeding its dissolution. In the fall 
of 1832 Mr. Tilden entered Yale College, but was 
forced to leave on account of delicate health. After 
spending a coupleof years in outdoor life he entered 
the University of New York, where his academic 
education was completed. He was twenty-seven 
years of age before he was admitted to the bar, and 
his father frequently expressed the fear that ‘‘ Sam- 
uel would never be able to earn a living.” But the 
clients came, and, in spite of theattention Mr. Tilden 
gave to politics, he became in a few years one of the 
prominent lawyers of New York City. In 1844 his 
interest in the Presidential campaign led him to give 
both time and money to the establishment of a 
Democratic paper, ‘‘The Daily News,” which he 
edited during the campaign, but gave up when the 
campaign was over. Resuming the practice of the 
law, ne soon took rank asa railroad lawyer ; between 
1855 and 1869 a large percentage of the railway 
corporations of the country were at some time his 
clients, and during this time he amassed a large 
fortune. At the end of it he again turned his atten- 
tion to politics, took an active part in the movement 
to break up the Tweed Ring, after a two years’ 
struegle saw this result achieved, and was rewarded 
by being made Democratic candidate for Governor 
in 1873. Elected by an overwhelming majority, he 
added greatly to his previous reputation by his 
services in overthrowing the Oanal Ring. In 1876 
he was made Democratic candidate for President, 
since which date he nas been living in retirement. 
The funeral, though attended by some of the fore- 
most public men from all parts of the country, was 
as unostentatious as his life had been. By his will 
he leaves a fortune estimated at five millions. The 
bulk of it is left to trustees, who are given a large 
discretion in its use for the public benefit. Free 
libraries are to be established at New Lebanon and 
Yonkers, and it is thought the residue of the fund 
will be employed to establish a free library in New 
York City. But whatever specific directions have 
been given are verbal, and are not yet made public. 





History is not yet in a sufficiently calm mood to 
give a judicial estimate of either the character or the 
public services of Mr. Tilden. Popular jadgment is 
necessarily obscured by his personal relations to 
political parties and to recent public events. Half 
the country, including pretty nearly all Democrats 
and some Republicans, believe that he ought to have 
been President, and a very considerable minority felt 
at the time bitterly that he had been tricked out of 
the prize. In this latter opinion, as our readers know, 
we do not share. The question whether Mr. Hayes or 
Mr. Tilden was constitutionally elected President of 
the United S'ates was a very difficult one, on which 
the best and wisest might well differ. There is no 
better way of settling such questions than by arbitra- 
tion ; and it was true statesmansbip to adopt that 
method, and, havi: g adopted it, to accept without 
complaint the result. In this respect Mr. Tilden 
showed himself much more truly a statesman than 
did some of his supporters. On the other hand, the 
publication of the famous cipher dispatches left a 
stain upon hia name which time may dim but cannot 
efface. It is true that the knowledge of these dis- 
patches was never directly brought home to him, but 
we suppose no one who is familiar with the history 
of that time doubts that he was cognizant of, and con- 
senting to, a scheme which illus:rates on a large scale 
the worst phase of American politics. The historian 
may reorgnize the magnitude of the temptation ; 
the politician may. privately condone the wrong by 
citing the dangerous proverb, ‘* You must fight the 
devil with his own weapons ;” but no pure minded 
American will justify or even palliate the offense. 








The solution of Mr. Tilden’s character is probably to 
be found in a recognition of the fact that, like many 
if not most men, he possessed a double nature. He 
had intellectual abilities of a true statesmanlike order, 
but they were mated to and marred by the shrewd- 
ness, if not cunning, of a politician. He had great 
political ideas, but relied rather on astute manage- 
ment than on open discussion and moral force to carry 
them into effect. He was effective both as a 
writer and as a public speaker; but bis editorial 
career was short and his campaign speeches few. 
The commission appointed under his administration as 
Governor of New York State prepared a plan for the 
government of cities, of which he was not the author, 
but which he is believed to have done much to inspire 
and to shape, and which he is known to have 
approved, and which, if it had been carried out, 
would have gone far to solve the perplexing problem 
of municipal government ; but hie party had not the 
courage to adopt it, nor he the moral force to compel 
them todo so. He led the campaign against the 
Tweed Ring, and continued it against the Tammany 
Ring ; and it is not a charitable, nor do we believe 
that it is a sound, judgment which attributes these 
campaigns to mee political shrewdness. Political 
corruption was always abhorrent to him, though he 
might sometimes use it, or allow others to do so, for 
what he regarded a noble end. But in these cam- 
paigns, if he showed more courage than Governor 
Hoffman, he showed less openness than Governor 
Oleveland. His political methods were those of 
the sapper and miner. If he did not inaugu- 
rate the ‘still hunt,” he carried it to a degree of 
perfection never before known. No one ever called 
him, after the pattern of his Republican contemporary, 
‘honest old Sam.” His latest public contribution to 
political thought, an open letter urging liberal appro- 
priations for harbor defenses, has given sbape, not 
only to the policy of his party, but also to the 
thought of the people ; but it would have been more 
effective but for a popular suspicion that it was 
partially inspired by a shrewd purpose to find a 
common ground for the free-trade and the protection 
wings of his party. His greatest service to American 
politics, in our judgment, is the work he began in 
moral reform in New York State, but which, finding 
in him a leader, has already developed into a force 
much greater than he anticipated, and with demands 
outrunning his purposes. He would have exerted no 
permanent influence in American politics if he had 
not possessed some very earnest political convic- 
tions ; his influence would have been much greater if 
he had relied more upon direct appeals to the judg- 
ment and conscience of his countrymen and less upon 
skillful political management. 

The first session of the Forty-ninth Oongress has 
come to its end. Ofall the things which needed to be 
done it has accomplished very few ; some serious mis- 
chief it has avoided ; and some things which are, to 
speak mildly, of doubtful utility, but which seemed 
to be demanded by a sudden ebullition of popular senti- 
ment, it has accomplished. It has done nothing to 
simplify our tariff, which by universal consent is 
complicated, burdensome, and inequitable, but it has 
wravg'ed over tariff reform sufficiently to make all 
protected industries nervous and to keep trade ina 
disturbed condition. It has left the silver ques- 
tion where it found it, and we are continuing to coin 
silver dollars, which have now fallen to about seven- 
ty five cents in gold value ; nor have any definite 
measures been taken by Congress for the purpose of 
equalizing silver and gold, either by national or 
international action. It bas left the Indiaa question 


substautially unchanged, in spite of the fact that the 
‘* sentimental ” friends of the Indian have begged it 
to initiate measures for breaking up the Reservation 
system altogether and opening all public lands to white 
settlement ; that the initiatory measures have not been 
taken is due, not to sentimentalists in the Est, nor 
to the indifference of the Administration, which has 
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recommended definite measures for this purpose, but 
to the incapacity of Congress. It has talked about 
education, but done nothing to promote it ; discussed 
Mormonism, but given the President no increased 
facilities for delivering the Territories from the 
grip of this un American hierarchy; has talked 
patriotically about national defenselessness and the 
need of national defenses, but taken no steps to 
furnish it with necessary protection by sea-coast 
defenses, and not much for the preparation and 
equipment of a navy; for this Jast purpose it 
has authorized an appropriation of three millions 
and a half—about onethird of what will be 
involved in the completion of the work authorized 
to be begun. It has really achieved nothing toward 
delivering our public lands from the hand of the 
spoiler, alien and domestic, except to give him notice 
that the peop'e have begun to be aware of his exist- 
ence, and are preparing to protect themselves against 
him. It has discussed the evils of a commercial 
system which makes the highways of the Nation pri- 
vate property, but it has done nothing either to regu 
late railways or to acquire control of the telegraph, 
though the ablest telegraph experts declare the latter 
to be quite practicable, and the ablest railroad 
experts agree that the former is desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary. It has commenced an investi 
gation into the labor troubles of the Northwest, 
which, it is safe to say, will tell the public little 
that it did not know before; has passed a bill of 
doubtful constitutionality against oleomargarine, 
another of doubtful expediency (which is, however, 
certainly better than nothing) providing that the 
officers of the Cabinet shall in a definite order suc 
ceed to the office of the Presidency in case of the death 
or resignation of both President and Vice President ; 
legalized the incorporation of trades unions, and pro 
vided for an investigation of the subject of convict 
labor ; provided the initial steps toward a break- 
ing up of some Reservations with the Indians’ con- 
sent ; and appropriated npward of fourteen millions 
for river and barbor improvements. It cannot be 
termed an economical, certainly not a niggardly, 
Congress. It has appropriated $264,000.000, against 
$219 000 000 of last year ; but it is to be said that of 
this $264,000,000, $5,000 000 was in payment of a 
balance due on the Alabama claims, and $13,000,000 
for deficiencies in last year’s accounts. If this 
$13.000.000 is added to last year’s appropriations 
and subtracted from those of this year, as perhaps 
it should be to make the comparison just, the 
appropriatic n of the year will be seen to be $19 000, 
000 in excess of last year ; of this, $16 000 000 went 
in pensions. But what wil. be the deficiencies to be 
made up next year no one can now foretell. 





The failure of Corgress to do more and better work 
is attributed by Democratic organs to the Republican 
Senate, and by Republican organs to the Democratic 
House ; but the impartial historian will attribute it 
to neither, but to a combination of causes, chiefly 
three : A Democratic House and a Republican Senate 
do not pull together. Democracy claims that the 
Democratic House has returned to the public domain 
70,000,000 acres of public lands sought to be unlaw. 
fully kept by insatiate corporations ; bas passed a bill 
to preven’ the absorption of public lands by alien 
aristocrats and speculators; and has proposed an 
Inter State Commerce bill which only forty Repub 
licans bad dared to vote against, but all of whicha 
Republican Senate has stifled. And the Republican 
replies that the R- publican Senate has proposed a 
Land Furfeituve bill and an Inter State Commerce 
bill whicn the House has rejected, a bill for national 
aid to public educa’ion, and one for the opening up 
of the great Sioux Re-ervation which the House has 
not even discussed. Legislation never gets on very 
fast with one party in control of one house and the 
other party in control of the other. Then Congress 
every year undertakes so much that it can accomplish 
very little. During the past session 10,014 bills and 
214 joint resolutions have been introduced into the 
House, and 2,891 bills and 83 joint resolutions 
into the Sepvate ; the whole number of measures that 
passed both houses was 1.101, of which 115 have 
been vetoed, and 9 failed to receive the President's 
signature in time. Private business so chokes up 
the calendar as to prevent public business. The only 
real remedy for this is a great increase of the power 
of the Court of Claims and a great reduction of the 
power of Congress in private matters. Finally, the 
changes in the House rules have done something to 
expedite business, but not enough. Its organization 
is still such as to prevent the majority from doing 





business against the willof a minority. The so-called 
‘* Steering Committee ” organized near the close of 
the session by the Democratic majority in the House 
wasa rather awkward measure for overcoming this 
essential inertia of the House. The real and per- 
manent remedy must be found in some contrivance 
which will set apart, as in the English House of Com- 
mons, certain days for government business, and will 
give to a committee representing the dominant party 
in the House power to determine what public meas- 
ures shall claim the attention of the House upon 
these days. We must thank the inertia of Oongress 
for one boon : it has defeated the Senate Pension bill, 
which would have saddled the Nation with an ex- 
penditure of between thirty and two hundred mill- 
ions per year. 





Tho President has approved the River and Harbor 
bill. It would have appropriated between eighteen 
and nineteen million dollars but for the application 
of a general sealing process by which enough was 
crudely cut off the entire appropriation to reduce the 
amount to ab_ut fourteen and a half millions. Of this 
about tbree quarters of a million are for New York 
Hartor, and somethinz over three millions for the 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ouio Rivers. Some very ob- 
jectionable jobs seem to have been cut out of the bill 
before its final passage, partly, we jadge, for fear of 
a Presidential veto. The President has not accom- 
panied his approval with any message, but, in an 
informal interview with an Associated Press reporter, 
has assigned his reasons for signing the bill. These 
are, in brief, that he is assured by the chief of the 
engineers of the army that all the items, with the 
exception of eighteen—less than one per cent. of 
the entire amount—are unquestionably meritorious, 
that the greater proportion of the appropriations ar} 
for improvements of a traly national character, and 
that the loss to the Government by vetoing the bill, 
and stopping work already begun and depending on 
this appropriation, would greatly exceed the amount 
which, on a fair estimate, must be adjudged as unnec- 
easary for the national well being. .For ourselves, 
we believe that a liberal policy is an economical one in 
the matter of national improvements ; that the people 
of the whole country can well afford to make liberal 
appropriations for the inprovement of our coast and 
oar great water highways, while they cannot be too 
watchful against jobs which only profit the member 
who gets them through for the benefit of his ‘‘dis- 
trict.” So far as we can judge, not only from the 
newspaper reports and the President’s interview, 
but also from an examination of the bill itself, item 
by item, the proportion of local jobs in this bill is 
relatively small. 


The first commercial treaty made by Japan was 


made with the United States. It seems probable 
that her first extradition treaty also will be with us. 
Already such a convention has been signed by the 
plenipotentiaries of the two countries, approved by 
the President, and submitted to the Senate. In the 
President's message to the Senate, transmitting the 
treaty, he says that the immediate occasion of the 
negotiations was the escape of a forger from San 
Francisco to Japan. It was impossible for our Gov- 
ernment to demand his surrender, but the Japanese 
authorities delivered him up asa matter of interna- 
tional courtesy. The usefulness of an extradition 
treaty was suggested, and our Government considered 
it favorably, not only on account of its importance 
to the execution of our commercial laws, but also 
because of the moral support it would give to Japan 
in her efforts to obtain for her courts that recognition 
which international law accords to the courts of the 
civilized peoples of the West. The treaty provides that 
each of the high contracting parties shall deliver to 
the other, upon demand, any person accused or con- 
victed of any of the enumerated non political crimes. 
The list of crimes which is given does not include 
libel, but it includes almost everything else which is 
at all serious in its nature. Provision is made that 
if demand for the arrest of a fugivive is made by 
telegraph the accused shall be kept in safe custody 
for a reasonable time, not exceeding two months, 
to await the production of the documents upon which 
the claim for extradition is founded. It is under- 
stood that Messrs. Edmunds and Evarts object to this 
time as being too restricted. Another article of 
the treaty provides that neither Government shall be 
bound to deliver up its own citizens. It is expected 
that the treaty will be ratified soon after Oongress 
reassembles. It is said to be the settled policy of 
Secretary Bayard to unite with ourselves in extradi- 
tion treaties all the civilized nations of the globe, 





Fuller information confirms the tone and sugges. 
tion of our paragraph last week concerning the Mex- 
ican troubles, whith seem to be chiefly due to a 
chronic state of antagonism between the Texans and 
the Mexicans, and to a readiness on the part of the 
Governor of Texas to make "p for the slowness of his 
action in the cage of the labor rioters by the haste of 
his action in the case of the Mexican Government. 
So far as Rasures, the executed horse-thief, is con- 
cerned, it would appear that we have no occasion to 
find any fault, unless it be with our own officials who 
sent him over into Mexico for trial. He was not an 
American citizen, was extradited by the order of a 
Texas judge, and sent back to Mexico for trial as a 
horse-thief, and there was shot. Shooting for larceny 
seems a severe penalty ; but in the case of horse- 
thieves it has not been so uncommon in Texas that 
the people of that State need get into a great excite- 
ment about it because it has been done in Mexico. 
At all events, the wrong, if there was a wrong, is 
not one which it belongs to us to rectify ; we cannot 
secure to all men in all nationalities and communi- 
ties a trial according to our ideas of justice. As to 
the man Outting, the case is not so clear. It is now 
asserted that his second libel was not only published 
in Texas, but personally dis:ributed by him in Mex- 
ico ; in which case the libel was certainly published 
there, and as he was by his own voluntary act within 
the jurisdiction of the Mexican court, he would be 
amenable to its processes. At all events, our treaty 
with Mexico distinctly provides for the settlement of 
all differences between the two nations by arb tra- 
tion; and we should clearly put ourselves in the 
wrong if we were to proceed to extreme measures 
without attempting to secure a peaceful settlement 
by peaceful means. To negotiate with England with 
great deliberation about the fisheries because she is 
strong, and rush at Mexico with hasty threats about 
Outting because she is weak, would be a singular 
method of preserving our national honor. 


The Chinese branch of the Evangelical Alliance has 
sent to the Alliance of the United States an earnest 
protest against the recent outrages perpetrated upon 
the Chinese in America, as in contravention to law 
and treaty, inconsistent with Christian civilization, 
deleterious to the interest of Christianity in China, 
and endangering the persons and property of 
American and European residents in that country. 
The Evangelical Alliance heartily indorses this pro- 
test against outrages which they condemn as un- 
christian, un-American, barbarous, and brutal. They 
trace them indirectly to our recent anti Chinese 
legislation, call for the prompt payment by National 
Congress of compensation for damages inflicted, and 
recommend the whole subject for consideration and 
discussion at the projected conference at Washing- 
ton next winter. They have also submiited a 
memorial on the subject to both houses of Congress. 
We have so frequently and sostrongly expressed our- 
selves on this subject heretofore that we need here 
only report with our hearty commendation this action 
of the Evangelical Alliance. 


The English are likely to find another perplexity 
added to their problem in Burmah by the action of 
the Chinese Government. Attention has already been 
called in these columns to the fact that Burmah has 
been in the habit of paying a tribute to Pekin; and 
China, in a roundabout way, has quietly given the 
English notice that some definite settlement must be 
reached with regard to this matter. It is quite in the 
power of the Chinese to apply considerable pressure 
to bring Great Britain to terms by allowing the Black 
Flags to support the recalcitrant Burmese. The Eog- 
lish will have to make the choice of paying a tribute 
to China on behalf of Burmah, or by meeting a con- 
tinual border warfare, which would be very expen- 
sive, and keep up the present condition of unrest. 
English interests in China are so many and so great 
that they cannat well be jeopardized except for the 
most serious reasons, and all advantages arising from 
the conquest of Barmah would instantly disappear 
if that conquest were followed as a result by the 
antagonism of China. Such a state of affairs has 
already been predicted, and is one of the mauy per- 
plexing problems which England now has on her 
hands. 


Elections for the General Councils were held 
throughout France, with the single exception of the 
Department of the Seine, on Monday of last week, 
and, in spite of the combined efforts of the Monar- 
chists and the Bopapartists, the Republicans achieved 
a decided success. Out of the 1,432 Oouncilors 
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elected about 1,000 are Republicans ; and the Repub- 
licans will nold the balance of power in eight-ninths 
of the Councils. This shows the steady growth of 
republican sentim2nt among the people, and makes 
it clear that, in spite of recent mistakes and the 
misgivings of some Republicans, the Republic is still 
based on the will of the French people. The result of 
these elections is the more significant on account of 
the extraordinary efforts which were made to defeat 
the Republican candidates in a large number of 
cantons. Many of the Government journals pre- 
dicted a considerable falling off in the numbers of 
the Republican Councilors, and there seems to have 
been quite a general expectation that something like 
a Conservative reaction might be looked for, the 
expulsion of the French princes having excited a 
good deal of sympathy throughout France ; but it is 
clear that no such reactionary feeling exists, aud 
that the reactionists will be able to find small ground 
of hope ia the results of these elections. 





It now looks as though the case of Mr. Squire, to 
which we adverted last week, would afford another 
illustration to be added to those of Mr. Tweed, Jacob 
Sharp, etc., of the power of a republican government, 
even in a great and naturally corrupt municipality, 
to purify its lf. A great deal has been said from 
time to time of the corruption of our politics ; and 
we suppose a great many ill informed persons really 
suppose that it is the corruptest government in the 
world, not remembering the corruption of ancient 
Rome, and perha;s not knowing that of Russia and 
France, the one brought out by the Crimean, the 
other by the Franco German, war. Bat sufficient 
emphasis has not been laid on the power of a repub- 
lican government to purify itself by the action of an 
aroused public opinion, which is far more prompt to 
act in a democracy than in any other community. 
The evidence before the Mayor has brought home to 
Mr. Squire the authorship of the letter by which he 
made himself the servant of Mr. Flynn, the con- 
tractor, in payment for the latter’s securing him the 
office of Superintendent of Public Works ; and the 
cross-examination has indicated the impossible line 
of defense that the letter was written in joke! It 
looks as though neither party would find it a joke. 
Mr. Flynn has been expelled from the County Democ- 
racy, of which he was a member; and, under the 
charge of Judge Cowing, the Grand Jury have begun 
an independent investigation into the charges against 
Mr. Squire, the offense being not merely political, 
but rendering the offender liable to indictment in 
the criminal courts. Wedo not prejudge the case ; 
and we shall report to our readers whatever Mr. 
Squire may have to say in his own defense ; but it is 
morally certain that the case has now gone so far 
that he cannot secure acquittal by either a techni- 
cality or by political influeace, but must stand a trial 
on the merits of the case. 





Mr. Andrew Carnegie furnishes to the August 
number of the ‘‘ Forum” a suggestive and significant 
article on ‘‘ The Results of the Labor Struggle.” It 
would be still more valuable if it were it not, as, 
unfortunately, most articles on this subject are, 
somewhat one-sided. Neither the American pulpit 
nor the American press, as a whole, have been 
alarmists ; they have wisely recognized the gravity 
of the problem which exists in every country and 
under every form of government, and which is the 
more grave for that reason. The fact that one 
quarter of a million out of the twenty millions of 
workers (assuuing this proportion to be correct) 
were engaged in the recent labor struggle does not 
at all indicate the extent of discontent among wage- 
workers, still less that to which it may grow. Avery 
small pustule on the body may be symptomatic of a 
very serious disease within it. Mr. Oarnegie’s figures 
respecting the stock of the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central Railways indicate very clearly that the 
line between capitalists and laborers is not as sharply 
drawn in life as it is in literature; and this is cer- 
tainly a fact to be remembered. The stock of the 
Pennsylvania Railway proper, he says, is owned by 
19,340 shareholders, while the total number of men it 
employs is 18,911. This makes, it will be seen, more 
capitalists than laborers ; but his figures do not show 
in what proportion this stock is held. If 1,000 sbare- 
holders own nine-tenths, and 18,000 one tenth, it is 
very clear that his figures are illusive and do not indi- 
cate a real distribution of capital. Probably the truth 
on this subject is not ascertainable ; at all events, Mr. 
Carnegie has not ascertained and reported it. All 
that really can be said is that his figures indicate that 





joint stock corporations, which have hitherto been 
means for the concentration of wealth, may in the 
future become means for its distribution; that in 
them civilization has unconsciously ; repare| the way 
not only for profit-sharing but also for co operation. 
They do not in the least indicate that ‘‘the great 
capitalist is always a myth, and exists in any con- 
siderable number and degree only in the heated 
imagination of the uninformed.” Some of Mr. 
Carnegie’s suggestions in this article are, however, of 
xreat value to the workingman, and not Jes go to the 
capitalist ; such as his recognition of the loyaity of 
the workingmen to ove another, and of the truth that 
‘*the loyalty which they show to their leaders can 
be transferred to their employers, by treating them 
ay such men deserve ;” and the recommendation that 
the movement for shorter hours of work should 
be for half an hour’s abbreviation at a time, and 
should not be pushed from ten to eight hours until 
the present maximum of twelve and fifteen have been 
reduced to ten. Nor does he draw any too sharply 
the ‘‘ dead line” between the forces of disorder and 
anarchy aod those of orderly and legitimate labor 
reform. 





We always hesitate to criticise the ecclesiastical 
proceedings of the courts of any denomination ; but 
it seems to us that the criticisms upon the proceed- 
ings of the Southern General Assembly (Presbyterian) 
in the case of Professor Woodrow which we find in 
certain Presbyterian organs are well grounded. The 
Presbyteriaus have aregular, constitutional method of 
trying those ministers who are charged with heresy. 
The trial first takes place in the Presbytery, then ap 
appeal may be taken to the Synod, and finally to the 
General Assembly. To an outsider it would seem a 
self-evident truth that the court of appeal should 
not, directly or indirectly, express any opinion upon 
any case likely to come before it until it is brought 
before it in due course and both parties have been 
heard in regular proceedings. But in the case of 
Professor Woodrow the General Assembly has an- 
nounced its opinion by resolution before the case has 
even been tried in the Presbytery. It is as if the 
Supreme Court of the United States should by reso 
lution declare its opinion respecting the validity of 
the Pan Electric patent case before the case has been 
brought totrial inthe Circuit Court. Professor Rob- 
ertson Smith, of Scotland, was, as our readers may 
remember, ejected from his chair by resolution in a 
somewhat similar manner, without the formality of 
constitutional trial. Whether the opinions of Dr. 
Woodrow on the subject of evolution are inconsistent 
with the Presbyterian Oonfession of Faith we sha!) 
not attempt to determine ; for us it is enough that 
they are not necessarily inconsistent with the Bible 
and with the best modern Biblical interpretation. 
But, however incongruous they may be with the 
Presbyterian standards, it is clear that even a theo 
logical heretic has a right to be tried before he is 
pronounced guilty ; and that to pronounce him guilty 
before a trial is far more likely to strengthen his 
cause among the majority of mankind than to weaken 
it, both because it is an act of injustice and also be- 
cause it looks as though the prosecutors were afraid 
to submit their case to the test of a trial and the 
accompanying discussion. A fear of discussion is 
always a sign of weakness. 





GENERAL NEws.—Terrible forest fires are raging in 
Northern Wisconsin. The reports speak of ‘‘ a hun- 
dred miles of flame.” The city of Marquette, Mich., 
is reported to be completely surrounded by fire. —— 
The Surplus Resolation fails for want of the Presi- 
dent’s signature.——Acting Secretary Fairchild an- 
nounces that there will be no heavy bond calls at 
present.—The President has commissioned Mat- 
thews, the colored Democrat whom the Senate 
refused to confirm. He is to succeed Fred Douglass 
as Recorder of Deeds of Washington, D. O.—The 
report of M. de Lesseps to the shareholders in his 
Panama Oanal was adopted by: a unanimous vote. —— 
The Rev. 8. T. McOreery, of Pittsburg, Pa., has 
received a letter threatening him with violence in 
case he continues his war against the liquor sellers. 
——Two Buffalo coopers have shot the rapids at 
Niagara in a torpedo shaped barrel.——The race for 
the Goelet cup at Newport was won by the “ May- 
flower.”.——-The steamship ‘‘ Werra”’ was brought 
safely into Boston on Saturday last by the steamer 
“Venetia,” which had found her drifting in mid- 
ocean, having lost her propeller.———The Apprentices’ 
Library of this city, containing over seventy thousand 
volumes, has been made a free library.——Mr. Out- 
ting has been convicted in the Mexican court, 





ae 


AN EDGED AX. 


N spite of a goodly number of unwise removals 
and some very unfortunate appointments, few 
people question President Cleveland's honesty in the 
reform of the Civil Service. There is no doubt 
that he thoroughly believes in a reformed service, 
and that he means to act on his convictions ; the 
great difficulty lies with the men who surround him 
and who are the executors of his wishes. There are 
a few members of the Cabinet, and a few Democratic 
office- holders outside the Oabinet, who are in accord 
with the President ; but the great majority of the 
party leaders have not only no faith in the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform, but are trying their best to neutralize 
and thwart Mr. Cleveland's efforts. On the part of 
a good many of the officers of the Government there 
is clearly a systematic determination to defeat any re- 
form of the service during the present administration. 
The inconsistency of this line of action does not 
occur to the gentlemen who are engaged in destroy- 
ing the President’s good record as fast as he is able to 
make it. Itis matter of indifference to them that 
from the time of his letter to the Civil Service Com- 
mission late in 1884 to his recent order directing 
Government Officials to abstain from any interference 
in party politice, the President has steadily com- 
mitted himself more and more defiuitely to a reform 
of the Civil Service. So long as they are able, under 
the cover of the President’s attempt at reform, to 
keep up the old practice of rewarding party friends, 
they are content ; the honor and cunsistency of the 
Administration they are entirely indifferent about. 
The President needs greatly to have hi eyes opened 
on this subject, aud to use a little vigorous activity 
in the removal of the men who are deteating bis pur- 
pose while assuming to executeit. If General Biack, 
for instance, declines to act upon the line of policy 
which the President has marked out for him, and 
abuses the power of making appointments, the 
President should not rest content wih takiug that 
power irom General Black ; he siould remove General 
Black from a position which he has forfeited. What 
is now needed to convince the office holders of the 
President’s earnestness is the prompt removal of 
every man who offends either the letter or the spirit 
of the President’s Civil Service policy. There has 
been altogether too much leniency showo toward 
these persons. They have done more than any other 
class of Democrats to discredit the Administration, 
and that is saying a good deal. There is only one way 
of reaching them, and that is by making them feel 
that the President is in earnest, and that any attempt 
to evade his purpose will be followed by their prompt 
removal from the offices whichthey hold. A few de- 
cisive applications of the power of removal upon recent 
appointees would clear the air wonderfully, and we 
very much doubt if anything else will accomplish the 
purpose. 
bresident Cleveland could not afford, even if he 
were 80 disposed, to trifle with this question. He 
stands committed to it by almost every important 
declaration of principles since he was nominated for 
the Presidency. Those who know him best have not 
the slightest doubt but that he means all that he says. 
But a President’s meaning can only be gathered from 
his actions, and that meaning cannot be made plain 
if the servants of the Administration are continu- 
ally defying its will and evading its pledges. The 
President must enforce upon his own offive holders 
the principles of reform to which he has committed 
himself. if these office-holders continue to vivlate 
those principles, the responsibility wili rest eventually 
upon the President, and their action will be rightly 
taken as his action. There is no doubt that he 
understands this perfectly. The difficulties of his 
position are great; he is an extremely cautious, 
patient, and painstaking man, and he will move 
slowly. But in the end it will be a great misfortune 
for him and for the country if ne does not bring 
matters to a decisive issue and make himself clearly 
understood by the men whom he has put in office, as 
well as by the country at large. If public office is to 
be a public trust, public officials must begin to make 
that fact manifest in the manner in which they cun- 
duct the business committed to their hands. An 
admiuistration cannot plant itself on this platform 
aud then alow its most prominent office hulders to 
work their offices ou the old spoilssystem. There bas 
been altogether too much of this sort of thing, and 
we trust that the time is not distaut when some 
offender will find that the end of the President’s 
patience has been reached, and that Mr. Oleveland’s 
promise to enforce and extend the reform of the 
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Civil Service was a promise which has an edge on it 
sharp enough to decapitate those who stand in the 
way of its execution. 

This word to the President was written as a 
word of criticism at a time when it appeared 
to us that he was permitting his influence to be 
used by subordinates in a way that was utterly 
subversive of his declared policy. But it has become 
a word of commendation. For, as we go to press, it 
is semi-officially announced that Mr. Hedden, who 
bas been administering the Custom-House of New 
York City on distinctly anti-Civil Service Reform 
principles, has found the end of the President’s pa 
tience, and been removed, and that his successor is 
appointed, though the name is not yet made known. 
Tuis indicates that Mr. Oleveland’s promise has an 
edge on it. 








“THE EXACT FACTS.” 


E cordially agree with the ‘‘ Congregational- 

ist” that ‘* kindness, justice, and truth are 
best,” and that ‘‘if all who join in the discussions 
going forward in regard to the present position of the 
Prudential Committee of the (American) Board, and 
related questions, would confine themselves to the 
exact facts, and treat them in that candor which 
they invariably claim when their own personal mat- 
ters are in debate, such fruit of righteousness would 
m ke for peace.” It seems to us, however, that the 
‘* Oongregationalist ” but illy illustrates its own prin- 
ciple when it proceeds to intimate that the ‘‘ An 
doverian view seems to be making desperate eff irts 
to get the control of the Prudential Committee and of 
the policy of the Board, without regard to the damage 
to be done by that endeavor to the cause of missions.” 
It is certainly misinformed also when it states that 
only two persons have been rejected or postponed for 
declining to be dogmatic on the subject of the Inter- 
mediate State. 

It is because we desire the churches, the Board, 
and our contemporaries to know ‘‘ the exact facts ” 
in these cases that we have published a letter, in 
which the ‘‘exact facts” in one of them were 
told with no idea of exerting any influence upon the 
public. For the same reason we here give the ‘‘ exact 
facts” in another case, in the terms of a letter writ- 
ten by the applicant himself to Dr. Alden, with no 
anticipation of any possible future newspaper con- 
trover-y. Our readers will also kindly notice that no 
fact stated by The Christian Union thus far in this 
discussion bas been called in question by any one 
authorized to speak, nor directly and explicitly even 
by any of ourcontemporaries. They may, therefore, 
safely assume that the ‘‘exact facts” have been so 
far given vy The Christian Union; whether it has 
also treated them in a spirit of candor it must be left 
to the jadgment of our readers to determine. 

Mr. T. is a graduate of Boston University, where 
also he took the first two years of his theological 
seminary course. He joined the senior class at 
Andover Theological S. minary in 1884, graduated in 
due course, and was admitted, on the ground of 
fidelity and proficiency in study, to the advanced 
class, receiving an honorary scholarship. He is a 
member of the Seminary church, and as such has 
subscribed to the creed of that church, which was 
drafted by Professor Phelps, with the counsel of 
P.ofessor Park. When, throughd the efforts of Mr. 
Neesima, he became interested in Japan, he consulted 
with President Warren, of the Boston University, 
who took a warm interest in his missionary purpose, 
and strongly recommended him to the Prudential 
Committee. In his first correspondence with Secre- 
tary Clark he expressed a desire to go abroad as a 
teacher ; but, it being explained to him that the 
function of the Board is not to send college profes- 
sors, bat Christian preachers, abroad, he decided to go 
in that capacity, and sent in a general application for 
that purpose. The rest of the story in this case we 
can best tell by giving to our readers his letter to 
Secretary Alden : 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, May 5, 1886. 
The Rev. E. K. Alden, D.D., Vlerk of Prudential Committe, 
ABC. F.M: 

Dear S1n,—I have received your letter of the 4th inst., in- 
forming me that my papers were presented to the Prudentia! 
Committee last Wednesday afternoon, “including warm 
testimonials ’’ to my “ scholarship and Christian character.’’ 
You add that “‘ the Committee agreed that it would not be 
wise to make the appointment until opportunity for further 
conference should be had.”” Also, you assign the following 
reasons for the delay : 

1. “* That I think I cannot go out untila year from next 
fall.” 

2. “The need of definite thought and inquiry as to the 
definite department of teaching.”’ ’ 





38. “ As to my expectations of life service ;’’ and, 

4. “* As to certain views which seemed to the Committee to 
need further consideration of doctrinal truths held by the 
churches sustaining the Board.”’ 


It is not necessary for us to print so much of Mr. 
T.’s letter as relates to the first and fourth of 
these points. Saffice it to say,in a sentence, that 
he declares very explicitly that his application 
was an unconditional one; that he was ready to 
go wherever the Board, in view of all the circum- 
stances of the case, judged best; that he expected 
to give his life to missionary service, though he did 
not expect to make an irrevocable vow to that 
effect. As to ‘‘ teaching,” he was equally explicit 
in declaring that his application was unconditional, 
and that his desire to teach had been only because 
he had believed that thus he could best serve the 
cause of Christ. ‘‘ As,” be says, ‘‘there has been 
a misunderstanding upon this point, I say emphatic- 
ally that, if I did not believe that instruction in 
history or Christian philosophy would very really 
and materially advance the cause of the kingdom of 
Christ in Japan, then there would be for meno 
glory, but the most ignoble and painful sacrifice, in 
the pro-pect of giving such instruction. To desert 
the service of Christianity for that of history or 
philosophy would be to surrender the fairest and 
most inspiring purpose for one in comparison insig- 
nificant and mean. Besides, I do not imagine that 
the work of teaching would exclude preaching and 
instruction in the Bible.” 

The rest of his letter we give in full, that the Board 
and our contemporaries may know the ‘‘ exact facts” 
which are thought by Dr. Alden to afford a sufficient 
ground for excluding from the missionary service 
one so equipped and recommended : 


Of the four grounds assigned for delay ! have thus pointed 
out that three are wholly invalid when my position is rightly 
understood. I was glad to find that among these grounds 
any question concerning my scholarship or Christian char- 
acter did not enter, for you have indicated that the testi- 
monials received upon these matters were satisfactory. 

So that there is one further point remaining; viz., *‘ cer- 
tain views whicao seemed to the Committee to need further 
consideration of doctrinal truths held by the churches gus- 
taining the Board.’’ LIregret that your statement here is so 
extremely indefinite. I am entirely unaware that there is 
any doctrinal truth held by the churches sustaining the 
Board to which I do not subscribe. 

I have some knowledge of the views generally held by can- 
didates before councils in Congregational churches, and [ 
feel confident that 1 hold to a)l the doctrinal truths which 
these councils demand. I wish, therefore, that your state- 
ment upon this point had been more explicit. 

Through the kindness of Professor Smyth I have ascer- 
tained that the particular and only point to which the Com- 
mittee took exception was my view upon the eschatological 
question as to whether the destiny of all men is decided in 
this present life. My position here was that I do not be 
heve that the Bible clearly and definitely answers the 
question, that I do not regard it as belonging integrally to 
the content of Revelation, and that any particular view 
upon it should be held only as a matter of opinion, and not 
as a dogmatic dictum of theology. 

Now, I understand (also through information from 
Professor Smyth) that a certain illustration which I em- 
ployed in a conversation with the Home Secretary has 
been presented to the Committee as setting forth fairly 
what my private opinion upon this questionis. I will 
explain how I came to use that illustration. At thetime the 
Secretary was not asking me for my view, but I had asked 
him what, tn his opinion, was the view held by the churches 
which be represents. He replied to the effect that the des- 
tiny of every man is sealed at death. I chanced to think of 
the case of two men, who might be supposed similar in char- 
acter, and who had lived till twenty years of age impenitent. 
Thea one died. The other, living on for a couple of years, 
at last yields to clearer light and stronger motive, and be- 
comes a Christian. I asked the Secretary how he would 
explain the case. He said that we could not impeach the 
goodness or justiceof God inthe affair. Both men deserved 
to be cut off long before they reached the age of twenty on 
account of their sins. I said that that did not seem to me 
to be fair. What I really meant by the statement was, that 
I did not believe that God acts arbitrarily with men, and 
that if both were, as supposed, equally bad, then he would 
not, simply by the exercise of sovereign will, elect one man 
to additional light and stronger motive whilst he withheld 
such light and motive from the other. Such being the case, 
I decidedly disclaim having used the iliustration for the 
purpose of indicating what my opinion is, and I do not 
allow that my opinion upon the question in discussion 
can be gathered from that illustration. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to say, that if a man who 
holds that the Bible does not give any warrant for affirming, 
as a dogma of Revelation, that every man’s destiny is set- 
tled in this life, is thereby shut out from appointment by 
the American Board, and if, as I conceive, that is the 
only point on which objection is valid against my appoint- 
ment, then I can see no reason for deferring the settling 
of my case to any future date. It is highly desirable on 
my part that the matter should be settled as soon as pos- 
sible. If it will help to expedite matters, or be in any way of 
advantage to the Committee, I shall willingly come before 
them at any time. 





With the request that you will read this communication 

to the Committee at your earliest convenience, 
I am, yours very truly, 

This case differs, it will be seen, in one important 
respect from that which we published last week. In 
that case the candidate offered herself for service as a 
lay teacher ; in this case he offered himself for service 
as an ordained preacher. In other respects they 
appear to be parallel. The Chicago ‘‘ Advance” has 
well expressed the conviction of most modern Bible 
scholars in saying of the hypothesis of future proba- 
tion for the heathen, ‘‘ We find it neither denied nor 
affirmed in the Scriptures ;’ Mr. T. declares that— 
‘*T do not believe that the Bible clearly and definitely 
answers the question.” The Chicago ‘‘ Advance” 
says that ‘‘ dogmatism on the one side we believe no 
more warranted than dogmatism on the other ;” Mr. 
T., that ‘“‘any particular view upon it should be 
held only as a matter of opinion, not as a dogmatic 
dictum of theology.” Thus it will be seen that Mr. 
T. is excluded from missionary service for hold- 
ing exactly the view so clearly defined by the 
‘* Advance” as the view of the Christian ministry of 
to day on this subject. So far from desiring, in the 
words of the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” ‘‘ to preach proba- 
tion after this life to those who sit in the region and 
shadow of death,” it appears that Mr. T. holds 
that no such doctrine can be maintained as a ‘‘ dog- 
matic dictum of theology.” He simply refuses to 
maintain the opposite view as ‘‘ belonging integrally 
to the content of Revelation.” These are the ‘‘ exact 
facts” in one of the cases to which we have hitherto 
alluded. May we not count upon the editors of the 
‘* Congregationalist” to act upon their own counsel, 
and give these exact facts to their readers, with 
‘*that candor which they invariably desire where 
there are person#! matters in debate.” 

Mr. T. has been turned away from tbat missiou- 
ary service to which he had been eloquentiy sum- 
moned by Mr. Neesima and warmly recommended 
by President Warren. The sole reason for so turn- 
ing him away is that he holds the views respecting 
a fature probation which the ‘‘ Advance” has so 
admirably stated as at once Ohristian, Scriptural, and 
Congregational ; views which have been repeatedly 
avowed by Congregational candidates before ordain- 
ing councils, and by Presbyterian candidates before 
ordaining presbyteries, and which are entertained by 
certainly no inconsiderable number of foreign 
missionaries now in the service ; views—may we not 
add ?—in accord with that spirit of humility which is 
content to know the things that have been revealed 
and to leave the secret things unto God. These are 
the ‘‘ exact facts” in this case, and the substantial 
facts, we are prepared to show, if need ba, in every 
other case to which we have referred in our ‘‘ Cau- 
tionary Signal” addressed to the members of the 
American Board and to its constituency. 


WHY NOT? 


OME of the hardest burdens which men bear are 
the consequences of their past weaknesses and 
sins. There is a certain deep and Jasting satisfaction 
in making expiation for one’s offenses, and in recog- 
nizing in one’s own soul the evidences of a genuine 
sorrow ; but when the sin, instead of retreating into 
the background, walks with us day by day in its 
effects and results, there are times when the bravest 
spirit grows faint and discouraged in such companion- 
ship. One feels in such moments as if the sin ought 
to be blotted out in its material effects as truly as in 
its spiritual results. But this cannot be. No such 
promise is anywhere to be found in the revelation of 
God’s spirit and purpose to men. We are delivered 
from our sins, and that is matter for deep and eternal 
rejoicing ; but we are not and cannot be delivered 
wholly from the consequences of our sins. Those 
offenses have become operative causes in the univer- 
sal order of things, and we must stand by and see 
results flow from them, no matter how agon'‘zing the 
spectacle may be. But this experience, though often 
intensely painful, ought not to be crushing; it is 
from our sins and not from their effects that we care 
most to be delivered. That deliverance is for eternity ; 
the effects arefor time only. And there is in the im- 
mutability of the law which preserves the evil that 
men do in life a sublime and awful vindication of the 
steadfastness and eternal justice of Him who for- 
giveth our iniquities, who has, in fact, borne them. 
Once repented of, these iniquities are washed clean 
from the soul ; but there is constant need that he who 
has gone through this ordeal shall see clearly the 
awful crime of offending against the laws of life, and 
that he shall be accompanied perpetually by the wit- 
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nesses to this great truth. When the consequences 
of former weaknesses and sins, accompanying us 
year after year, become to us, not avenging Furies, 
but angels of divine justice, this companionship will 
not dishearten and dismay us, but will serve as a new 
inspiration. One may make, even of the consequences 
of his sins, sources of strength rather than of weak 

ness. He who accepts these things as the inevitable 
results of his own action, and recognizes in them the 
working of an immutable and righteous law, will be 
kept humble by them, will be restrained from other 
departures from rectitude, and will draw from their 
companionship a deeper and deeper sense of that 
misery from which he has escaped and of the per- 
manent joy and peace into which he has entered. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESBPONDENT.] 


ABOR agitations and labor strikes continue to be 
the leading topic of interest in Eastern Massachu- 
setts, It is apparent to clear observation that work-peo- 
ple are excited, that they have imbibed extravagant 
ideas of. sudden improvement of condition by social and 
political upheaval and revolution, in distinction from 
steady advance along the lines of intelligence and prog- 
ress. They seem inclined to leap chasms which are too 
wide for their bound to cover. The result is, they fall 
into the abyss. It is clear that their leaders are not 
equal to the task they have undertaken ; for, in the first 
place, they excited the work-people with Utopian ideas, 
filling their heads with illusive ideals, the consequence 
being that they are not able to contro] them when once 
the fit is on. 

In East Cambridge the past week there has been nar- 
row escape from serious confilct between the police and 
the men who were locked out from Mr. P. Squire’s 
pork packing establishment. The roughs of Boston and 
Charlestown naturally congregated, attemp!s were made 
to prevent Mr. Squire’s teamsters from passing through 
the streets, stones and bricks were thrown, the police 
interfered, a mél/ée ensued in which several on both 
sides were bruised, but no lives were lost. The Koights 
of Labor had their own special police, who did all in 
their power to keep the peace among their members. 
Vigorous ¢fforts by the city government in closing 
liquor saloons, putting on police to keep people from 
congregating in the streets, and holding the militia 
in readiness for an emergency, averted further trouble. 

Some five hundred men were discharged, with the 
privilege of making new contracts individually, and 
independent of any labor organization. Mayor Russell, 
of Cambridge, has since submitted a compromise to 
Mr. Squire, which was agreed to by him and his work- 
men. The workmen are to be taken back, thus restoring 
them to their former position; then Mr. Squire will 
investigate the question at issue between them. 


An illustration of the excited state of labor, and its 
lack of level-headedness, is the strike of the Para rubber- 
workers at South Framingham. The superintendent 
had been engaged by a written contract which might be 
terminated by a three months’ notice. The notice was 
given to the superintendent, with the choice to continue 
to work three months, or to quit at once and receive full 
pay for the three months. He chose the latter, and was 
accordingly settled with and gave his receipt. A new 
superintendent was putin, but the men refused to work 
under him and demanded the reinstatement of the 
former superintendent, which request was denied, and 
the strike ensued. At the close of the week the msjor- 
ity of the workmen voted to return, being wiser than 
when they went out. When the manufacturers are 
ready to start the works, they will make new contracts. 
To the credit of the strikers, no violence was attempted, 
and they requested the liquor and beer places to close. 


At Salem and Pesbody the tanners’ strike continues, 
and serious rioting has been averted only by prompt and 
efficient police preparations, The employers are de- 
termined to fight it out on the line of employing their 
men as individuals. The Knights of Labor are equally 
determined to maintain the organization of labor as a 
solid and united body. On Sunday afternoon, at Pea- 
body, a startling scene occurred at the Town Hall, 
illustrating the possible dangers of the near future even 
in Massachusetts. A meeting had been called by law- 
abiding citizens to protest against riots and mob violence, 
Notices had been read from the churches in the morn- 
ing, and no excitement was expected. As the word 
spread, the laboring men on strike set themselves to rally 
their numbers, and so crowded the hall aa to have an 
overwhelming majority present. After a statement of 
the object of the meeting a resolution was offered, not 
touching the labor question, but simply condemning re- 
sort to violence as a means of intimidation. The reso- 
lution was voted down, and the citizens were over- 
whelmed with surprise. It seemed as if anarchy had the 
ascendency. Leaders among the Knightsof Labor were 
astonished. Fear of a mob on Monday led to police 


preparations in town by augmenting the numbers and by 
help from Salem. When the non-union men went to 
work Monday they were guarded by police, while 
citizens and a reserved police were ready for any 
emergency. The crowd was overawed by the strong 
force, and desisted from assault. This act in Peabody 
was condemned by the Knights of Labor, but was 
nevertheless participated in by some of thelr own 
members. 


During the past year I have known of several of the 
Chicago Anarchists who have been in Boston to dis 
seminate their pofsonous socialism. One of them said 
privately that Christianity must be abolished before they 
can succeed. The Boston ‘“‘ Herald” last week found 
one of the Chicago Anarchists who has been hiding here 
since the arrest of his associates ; he is a member of the 
International Society, and is one of the most intelligent 
and best educated among them, a practical printer, John 
A. Henry ; he consented to be interviewed. He answered 
the question whether there are not better methods by 
which to get their ‘‘ freedom” than “ murder and riot,” 
‘“No. Emphatically no. However desirable, {t cannot 
be done.” He claims the right of conspirators to carry 
arms, and compares thern with the militia. In a three 
column interview he pours out the venom that has been 
engendered in this country by contact with the exasper- 
ated foreigners who have fled soctal despotism. These 
men, though of much native strength of mind, are as 
wild as Puck and Caliban, and their sentiments infect 
the minds of unchary yet well-meaning people. 





It is understood in Boston that Dr. J. L. Withrow 
will accept his call to the church in Chicago, but will 
not go to the new field till after the meeting of the 
American Board in Des Moines in October, at which he 
will preach the sermon.——August 4 was a cold day, 
the sky resembling a November sky. Snow fell at the 
Rangeley Lakes in Maine.——Republican Prohibitionists 
will make a determined effort at the State Convention to 
get in a plank pledging the submission of constitutional 
prohibition to the people. Such a submission would 
be a good way to test the claim that a majority of the 
votera are for prohibition, which I do not believe. 
—A Boston Democratic Reform League has been 
organized, the purpose being to reform the party city 
politics—for which there is pressing need. The organi. 
zation is limited to 100 members, all of whom pledge 
themselves not so accept office of any kind for three 
years. They put forward an excellent platform, but the 
present appearance is that there is not suffictent man- 
power behind it to make it effective. ——Mr. and Mrs. Ru- 
fus R. Stickney, both expert bicycle riders, were thrown 
from a ‘‘soclable” machine while coasting in Alston. 
Mrs. Stickney was steering, and put about sharp to avoid 
calamity, thereby going across the street and striking 
the curbstone with great force: Mr. Stickney died of 
his injury ina short time. The calamity caused a pro- 
found sensation in the bicycle club of which he was a 
member. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE La Salle Avenue Baptist Church {s meeting 
with success in its efforts to secure a new house of 
worship. For some reason, the North Side bas never 
furnished a favorable atmosphere for Baptists. Tilt 
recently no Baptist church has really flourished in that 
section of the city. The La Salle Avenue Church, the 
successor of the North Star Church, has now pald for 
its site, and has means on hand for the erection of a 
building which will cost nearly $30 000. The corner- 
stone of the new edifice was laid Sunday afternoon, Au- 
gust 1, the Rev. T. B. James, the pastor, conducting 
the services. During the summer the members of this 
church worship with the New England Church. For 
the last-nauned church the Rev. William Cuthbertson, 
B A., recently of our Leavitt Street Church, now of 
Woodstock, Canada, will preach August 8 and August 
15. 


It is still doubtful whether the Baptists will secure 
the splendid property occupied by the University of 
Chicago for even the coming year. It has been reported 
more than once that the ten thousand dollars necessary 
had been paid to the insurance company. The report 
is now denied, and {it is said that the probability that 
the money will be paid is rapidly growing less. It is to 
be hoped that {n some way the University will go on 
with its work, save the property with which its history 
is connected, and secure the long-wished-for endowment. 
For all this the denomination has the money. The 
latest assertion is that the money will be obtained and 
the property saved. We shall see. 











The Baptists of Chicago are to be congratulated on 
their very efficient Missionary Training School, whose 
fifth year has just closed. The designation services, 
answering to the graduating exercises of college or sem- 
inary, drew a large audience to the First Baptist Church. 





The class sent out this year has elght members, two of 


whom go to Memphis, Tenn., two to Birmingham, Ala., 
one to San Francisco, one to Ogden, Utah ; one {s tore- 
main in Chicago, and one will go to Philadelphia. Fourof 
the eight are Americans, three Swedes, one {s a German. 
The school was organized September 5, 1881, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Biptist Home Missionary 
Society. It seeks to give training for efficient misston- 
ary service. From first to last, eighty elght persons 
have been connected with the school, of whom sixty- 
seven have received sppointments from the Society. 
Some have married, and a few have entered service 
under other auspices. The cost to each student is $250 
annually. The school is located at 2 338 Michigan Ave- 
nue, with Miss M. G Burdette as preceptress. 





The Eighth Presbyterian Church has called the Rev. 
David J. Burrell, of Dubuque, Iowa, to its pastorate. 
This is the church which the Rev. Thomas E Green left 
for an Episcopal pulpit. While Oak Park would have 
furnished an attractive field for the Rev. A. E Dun- 
ning, of the Sunday-School and Publishing Soctety, and 
the brethren in Chicago would have welcomed him 
most heartily to their fellowship, it is is yet their con- 
viction that he {is the right man in the right place, and 
that important interests would suffer were he to lay 
down his present work. Sioux City, Iowa, has been 
thrown into excitement by the shooting of the Rev. G. C. 
Haddock, a Methodist minister in that place, who had 
been prominent in seeking to enforce the law against 
saloons. He was shot in the dark, when crossing a street 
with a friend, and at present there is no clue to the 
murderer, though the Governor offers five hundred 
dollars for his apprehension. 





The labor troubles are not all over yet. The great pack- 
ing-house of Hately Bros. stopped work this week be 
cause its employees insisted upon eight hours’ labor and 
ten hours’ pay. The firm declares its inability to meet 
this demand and compete with packers in Milwaukee 
and Kansas City, and frankly told its men so. The men 
affirmed their willingness to work ten hours, but sald 
their lives would bein danger if they did. Other firms 
will probably cease packing soon ; and unless some ar- 
rangement can be made by which at least nine hours’ 
service for ten hours’ pay can be secured, a great deal 
of the business which has been done here will find its 
way to other cities. This morning, Saturday, the men, 
having thought the matter over, have concluded to work 
for Hately Bros. by the hour, which is practically 
yielding to their terms. This is the first step in the 
settlement of a great many difficulties. 


Our citizens were greatly startled last week by a 
report that Colonel Bolton, who has had charge of the 
second-class mai] matter in the post-office, was a defaulter 
inalargesum. A Mr. Stuart, a weigher in that depart 
ment, is under arrest as being implicated with him. It 
{s said that Colonel Bolton charged the newspapers post 
age on the actual weight of the papers sent, and that the 
entry on the books of the Government was less than the 
real weight, so that, while the Government seemed to be 
receiving its full dues, Mr. Bolton was retaining quite a 
sum for himself. 





There is universal sympathy with Theodore T. Gur- 
ney, the able and successful Comptroller of the city, 
who has recently been stricken with paralysis. He has 
managed the finances of the city through the whole of 
Mayor Harrison’s administration, and not a word of 
suspicion has ever been heard against his integrity. 
Everybody has looked upon him as an honest man. 
His sudden illness is a calamity to the city, and fs felt 
to be such by men of all parties. Mr. Gurney is 
advanced in years, and is a poor man. His frien’s 
propose to buy him a house and a lot, and provide for 
his support, should that be necessary. Meanwhile his 
place has been filled till October, with the understanding 
that it is to be open to him as soon as he is able to fill 
it. Wicked and selfish as Chicago is, and base as are 
some of her political methods, she knows an honest 
man, and knows how to appreciate and reward him. 


The testimony fur the defense in the trial of the An- 
archists has not materially damaged the testimony of 
the prosecution. Most of it has been negative in Its 
character, and will hardly have much weight with 
the jury. The propositions which counsel for the 
defense laid down are two: ‘1. There cannot be 
accessories to a murder without 4 principal. The State 
must prove a principal in‘the committing of a murder 
before it can convict others as accessorles. 2. The de- 
fendants did not throw the bomb which did deadly exe- 
cution, and therefore are not guilty.” The assumption 
is that, as the man who threw the bomb is still at large, 
the prosecution of those associated with him is illegal. 

Oa motion to discharge Oscar W. Neebe, that one of 
the conspirators agatnst whom little damaging evidence 
has yet been found, Judge Gary, in denying the motion, 
carried consternation into the hearts of the prisoners by 
saying, ‘‘ If there is a general advice tocommit murder, 
the time and occasion not being foreseen, the adviser is 
guilty if the murder iscommitted.” Under this ruling, 





accessories to murder could be convicted even if the 
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principal in {t escape the hands of justice. The case 
will probably go to the jury next week, and although 
there are fears lest a Socialist be on the jury, it is 
thought tht the decision given will be in accord with 
the evidence, and will therefore convict men who are 
so noteriously and unmistakably guilty. Thus far no 
evidence disproves the fact of a conspiracy or in any 
way less ns the guilt of the accused. 





In the death of Deacon Philo Carpenter, who passed 
away Friday at 10 rp m , Chicago loses one of her oldest 
citizeps. Mr, Carpenter came here in 1832, and has 
been identified with this city ever since. He has left a 
large property, and during his life gave large sums in 
benevolence. He has given over $50 000, first and last, 
to the First Congregational Church, and as much more 
to the Chicagu Theological Seminary. Greatly inter- 
ested in the crusade against secret societies, he has prob- 
ably done more than any other man to establish the 
Christian Cynosure, and to help «x President Blanchard, 
of Wheaton College, fight his anti Masonic battles. D a- 
con Carpenter started the Sunday-school now connected 
with the First Presbyterian Church, August 19, 1882, 
was one of the founders of that church, and also of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, from which in 1851 he 
withdrew on account of his anti-slavery sentiments, and, 
with several others of his way of thinking, organized the 
First Congregational Church of this city. He was a 
member of this church at the time of his death. Mr. 
Carpenter was born in Savoy, Berkshire County, Mas- 
sachuselts, February 27 1805 


Captain Walisce W. Hall, recently chief of the Un'ted 
States Secret S rvice in Chicago, was shot dead, atabout 
ope ociock thts morning, at No. 476 Wabash Avenue. 
He was 8 man of bad habits, and bad not lived bapptly 
with bis wife, who is beld for the murder. Mrs. Hall says 
the discharge of the pistol was accidental ; which may be 
true, though the evidence is somewhat against her. She 
was alone with the Captain, and, to escape bis violence, 
Says she was compelled to spend several hoursine 
closet. The tragedy excites much interest, and it is to 
be boped that the innocence of Mrs. Hall will be fully 
est» blished. 

SaTuRDAY, August 7, 1886. 











SALT LAKE LETTER. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


O dwellers in extra-Utah regions the assertion may 
seem extravagant that, excepling the encampment 
itself in San Francisco, no event connected with the re- 
cent thrilling excursion of the Grand Army across the 
continent can compare in importance with the visit of 
some thousands of its members to this city. But the 
affirmation is soberly made, and is well founded, and 
hence a brief setting forth of a few facts pertaining to 
that eptsode in the journey will not be out of place. 

To begin with, during that last week in July nature 
was at her best in the Great Basin. The sun's rays bad 
been most torrid, but just then the heat was strangely 
moderated. Day and night such skies were vouchsafed 
as the East never beholds. The air was crystal clear and 
full of tonic, while delicious breezes were wafted down- 
ward from the snowy heights. While the hosts of con- 
quering heroes halted, they received royal] entertainment. 
They were treated to a bath in the Briny Sea, and were 
fed on substantial old-time army fare ; and chiefly were 
gathered, evening by evening, in a monster ex-ekating- 
rink where vast audiences assembled to do them honor, 
to say welcome and Godepeed. 

But all that was commonplace, and paralleled else- 
where. The anomaly, the marvel, is found in the themes 
dwelt upon night after night, the subjects of discussion 
which furnished food for wisdom and wit, for denuncia 
tion and eloquent appeal. The days of secession and re- 
bellion, the campaigns of Virginia and Georgia, remi- 
niscences of army life, whether joyous'or sad, had‘almost 
no mention from the platform ; but the Mormon Church, 
its errors and its crimes, and chiefly ite present attitude 
of defiance toward the Government by stoutly resisting 
the execution of law, was fairly blistered with unsparing 
words. And well-nigh every speaker gave solemn 
warning that the Nation which utterly crushed out slav. 
ery twenty years ago, with the same stern purpose had 
taken polygamy in hand at length, and would grind that 
also to powder, and, if need be, the end would come by 
the same bloody means and by the same brave men. 

And no man can explain the phenomenon. Though 
not unnaturally suspected, and openly charged by those 
who suffered, it was not at all by any shrewd and deep- 
laid plot to wound and damage the Saints. Rather, the 
theme was in the air, in the blood of those perfervid 
patriots who already once bad jeopardized their lives 
that their country’s laws might be held sacred. It was 
by an inspiration that they hit upon polygamy and the- 
ocracy, though not the most fiery anti Mormon could 
have fashioned or desired a programme more terrible to 
the law defying hierachy. And hence not a few here- 
abouts, who have toiled hard and waited Jong, find herein 
& good omen, a hint that God is indeed working, that 





the Nation {is well-nigh prepared, and the glad consum- 
mation, Utah’s redemption from her crying sin and 
shame, is not far off. 

And yet this unlooked-for happening was in a sense 
provoked by the {ll advised behavior of the Elders in 
days just preceding the visit of the boysin blue. The 
Sunday before, one of the chiefs of the Church had ex- 
plained at length in the Tabernacle that Congress was 
most tyrannical, and the Federal officials monsters of 
iniquity, and that, though patriots to the marrow, the 
brethren must marry at all hazards, and, as they feared 
God and would shun hell, must set the statute book at 
naught. But, much more, just one day earlier a great 
celebration had been held: in the same place, whose sole 
aim and spirit were of the same sort. Pseudo-theocracy 
was made supreme over reason and conscience, while 
the fixed judgment and deepest moral sense of fifty mill- 
ions were nothing worth, a folly and asnare. It was 
Ploneere’ Day, and thirty-nine years before a detach- 
ment of one hundred and fifty. with Brigham Young 
at its head, emerged from Emigration C:fion, Ever 
since, this has been to Mormons a day of days, full of 
feasting and joyful] remembrance. But this year the 
p*ogramme should be changed. No emiles or mirthful 
speech, but the notes and paraphernalia of grief over 
the woes and perils which thickly environ Zion. Since 
well-nigh every man of mark and influence was either 
in prison or in hiding, how could they rejotce? Set the 
stars and stripes again at half-mast they dare not after 
the bitter experience of a year ago; but yet, ina safer 
way, prans should be exchanged for dirges and sack- 
cloth should be substituted for marriage robes, and only 
doleful symbols of death and the grave should greet the 
eye. 

So four rows of seats, with a pulpit to each, rising 
one above another, sacred to the exclusive use of certain 
high Church dignitaries, but whose occupants were in 
visible and far away, were all empty and bare, and 
heavily draped in black. Stretched above them were 
as many arches, and each arch bore a sentiment setting 
forth that the absent prophets, seers, revelators, apostles, 
bigh priests, etc., were not on hand, not because cow- 
ards or criminals, but because of religious persecution 
and ungodly hate ; were in exile and prison because pre 
ferring to obey God rather than man. The various 
speakers pictured the manifold wars and wanderings of 
the Latter-Day Israel, the dastardly deeis of Missouri 
mobs and Federal marshals. In particular, an aged 
sister, first the polygamous partner of Joseph Smith, 
and, after, also of Brighan Young, but stil] known as 
Miss E. R. Snow, recalled how ‘‘ my beloved husband” 
(the Nauvoo prophet, to wit), ‘‘the choice of my heart 
and the crown of my life,” a man innocent and pure, 
and bearing a divine commission second only to that of 
the Son of God, met his death by violence. The blood 
of holy martyrs was on the skirts of the States and of 
the Nation. Congress was craven and criminal. The 
Supreme Court had ‘‘ shown its imbecility, its inability 
to give justice to Mormons.” They loved the great 
Republic, and would yet be its saviours. Nor, though 
millions were arrayed against the Church, the convic- 
tions of saintly hearts could not be crushed out. ‘‘ We 
refuse to sacrifice our religion.” And, in conclusion, 
those ten thousand rose to their feet, lifted their right 
hands to heaven, and took a great pledge to stand firm 
to the bitter end, and, with an Amen which almost raised 
the roof, set the solemn seal. Al] which the veterans 
heard of, and no wonder their hearts were stirred. 

But the cyclone of indignant speech which swept the 
vast assembling place of the Grand Army for a week 
together struck the Church at first with amazement, and 
after with terror. All along for years they had been 
indulging in the sweet illusion that polygamy was safe 
under the Constitution, and so the people had been 
taught. At least, gold and diplomacy would win and 
maintain security upon the Potomac. The talk and 
trouble was all made by a little coterie of selfish and 
greedy malcontents and office-seekers in Salt Lake, and 
the Nation was too busy with secession, the tariff, and 
the elections to narrowly observe the peculiar aims and 
doings of the theocracy in far-off Utah. But, behold, 
on a sudden burst in an irruption, from New England 
and the Middle States and the Mississippi Valley and the 
Northwest, of men who had handled muskets and had 
shotted cannon. For a week together they poured in by 
great train-loads—four, six, ten long moving columns a 
day. And, unaccountably, all were of one mind. 
Whether among the officers or the rank and file, polyg- 
amy and theocracy were things to be hated like seces- 
sion and rebellion ; and, like them, to be pursued to the 
death. But it was a deep mystery to the Filders why 
these men from over the mountains should presume to 
meddle with ‘‘mere local affairs ;’ why these valiant 
fighters of 1861—5 should recall General Johnston march- 
ing down Echo Cafion rather than General Johnston a 
rebel at Shiloh, should stir up the ghost of Mountain 
Meadows in preference to that of Andersonville, of the 
Danites and not of the Ku Klux. Why could they not 
just hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree to soul-stirring 
music, and then go on their way to the Pacific? But 





since they did not, but dared to speak thefr mind, let 
them take the penalty in ridicule and abuse, which also 
they received from the Church papers in finest style and 
measure most ample. 

As among the good results of those earnest addresses 
about the camp fires of that memorable week may be 
named, first, that the hearta of the few who in Utah for 
almost a generation have maintained the unequal fight 
are greatly cheered and their fafth is strengthened. 
They buckle on the armor afresh, and burnish the 
weapons of war. They have stout souled friends and 
allies in the East, The Nation begins to see and to feel, 
and ere long Congress will catch the impulse and will 
begin to move. And then the stern warning to the 
Mormon Church cannot be forgotten. They have learned 
that wrath is rising from ocean to ocean, and the fate of 
slavery, that other hostile power that presumptuously 
joined iesue with the Government, is before their eyes. 

SaLt Lake City, August 1. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 
ACROSS THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


OME years ago I took a friend with me to Lake 
Mobonk. We drove from Cornwall to New Paltz 
up the Walkill Valley. I had exhausted my eloquence 
in describing the glories of Lake Mohonk in order to in- 
duce her to accompany us, and all along the road expa- 
tlated on the visfon of glory which awaited us. I told 
her of the Titenesque grandeur of the granite rocks piled 
upon each other {n sublime disorder ; of the mirror-like 
lake reflecting a3 In a Claude Lorraine of Nature’s own 
handiwork the environtng precipices ; of the homelike 
hotel built in successive additions, with an architecture 
so ski]lfully natural that it seemed to have grown by a 
kind of magic out of the rocks, and to be an indigenous 
eyrie for human habitation ; of the wide, extended pano- 
rama which unrolls itself before one’s view from the 
upper story of the hotel—the fertile valley below, and the 
great peaks of the Shandaken range beyond ; I had ex- 
hausted adjectives in all their superlative forms on her 
incredulous ears, till I feared lest the reality should dis- 
credit my enthusiasm. We ascended the mcuntain in a 
driving mist and rain, so that the ride up gave no hint 
of and no prepara‘ion for the view from the summit. As 
we drove up to the hotel the sun broke out, and the mists 
rolled away. We hurried to the lookout on the roof, 
and stood and in awed silence gazed upon the unvelled 
beauty which I had attempted to describe. At length 
my friend broke the silence with these reproachful 
words: ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me about this ?” a re- 
proach which we greeted with a peal of Jaughter., 

I had read the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad adver- 
tisements of the great Scenic Route; several friends 
had said to me, ‘If you are going west of Denver, of 
course you will go by the Denver & Rilo Grande Rail- 
road ; it will give you the finest views to be seen from 
a railroad on this or any continent.” I had read Ernest 
Ingereoll’s ‘‘ Crest of the Continent,” and the panoramic 
article of H. H. in The Christian Union three years ago, 
describing the wonderful ride from Denver to Salt Lake 
City ; my curiosity was piqued and my expectations 
were aroused ; but now, having ridden twice on this 
route, once West, once East, I feel inclined to say in- 
dignantly, Why did not some one tell me about this be. 
fore ? 

The route belongs to two independent corporations— 
the ‘‘ Denver & Rilo Grande” Railroad, running from 
Denver to the western border of Colorado, and the 
“Denver & Rilo Grande Western,” running from the 
western border of Colorado to Ogden, thirty-six miles 
west of Salt Lake City. ‘These companies would do well 
to combine in getting out a guide-book to this scenic 
route. It should contain two maps, one of which should 
be a relief map; photographs, or reproductions from 
photographs, of the most notable scenes upon the route ; 
an itinerary of stations, giving their altitude and indicat 
ing any points of special interest. In short, it should 
outline the route and answer the questions which the 
ordinary tourist asks. It might also well contain. a his- 
tory in epitome of the survey and engineering of the 
road. Such a guide-book, if sold by the news agent on 
the train, would find ready purchasers, and the pur- 
chasers would send it to their friends, so that it would 
become a natural advertisement. A little book which 
alms to do something akin to this is printed for free 
distribution by the Railway, but it very inadequately 
serves the purpose of areal guide-book. Indeed, 1 doubt 
whether as yet the ful) material exists for such a book. 
I tried at Salt Lake City to get pbotographs of scenery 
along the line of the road, but the collection was very 
small and not very good. I was told that the photog- 
rapher was out then on the road in a special car, taking 
views. 

The conductors and brakemen are very courteous in 
answering questions and pointing out objects of interest 
all along the road, but they cannot serve as guides for a 
crowded train, though they do their best. Ernest Inger- 
soll's ‘‘ Crest of the Continent ” is not and does not pur- 
port to be a guide-book to the route through the heart 
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of the Rxcky Mountains, as it is taken by the ordinary 
tourist traveling from Denver to Salt Lake City. It is 
generally descriptive of the entire Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, carries the reader over every branch of the Denver 
& R'o Grande Rallroad, and over some fastnesses which 
no rail oad has ever yet penetrated ; and serves a better 
purpose as a description to the stay-at home than as a 
guide to the tourist. 

I shall not endeavor to compete with the far more 
pictorial pens which have given pictures in black and 
white of this wonderful ride. He must indeed be an 
egotist who would venture himself as a competitor with 
H. H. !n such descriptive writing. But in a prosaic 
way I may {ndicate the topography of the route, and in 
a suggestive way its general characteristics, The road 
begins st Denver, and for 120 miles runs southward, 
skirting the edge of the Rocky Mountains, thus giving 
to the tourfst a panorama of the range which he is to 
cross. Then, turning sharply to the west at Pueblo, and 
crossing the plain, it enters the mountain range at Cafion 
City, and, for ten miles following the sinuous course of 
the Arkansas Rivcr, plerces the head of the range by a 
narrow csfion whose precipitous rocks tower hund eds 
of feet on either side, leaving barely shelf-room for the 
audactous railroad a little above the level of the mount- 
ain torrent. Emerging upon one of those parks by 
which nature at once enhances and relfeves the awful 
grandeur of the snow-capped Rockies, it runs along 
parallel to and in full view of the famous Sangre de 
Christo range, presently enters a narrowing defile, 
climbs the mountains through which it can find no 
gateway, crosses the continental divide at Marshall 
Pass, nearly 11,000 feet above the sea, descends on the 
other side into the valley of the Gunnison, whose 
waters find their way Into the Pacific Ocean, follows 
its course down the Black Cafion of the Gunnison 
through the heart of the Uncompaghre range, emerges 
upon a great desert plain whose sands have been 
tossed into billows and then petrified, skirts the base 
of a serles of curfous and wholly indescribable ranges 
of cliffs butlt in striking resemblance to castles, forts, 
and gateways, climbs up through Castle Cafion and 
over the Wasatch range, and at length descends into 
the great plain where Ife the fresh waters of Utah 
Lake, the salt waters of the Great Salt Lake, and the 
citles of Salt Lake and Ogden—a sunny plain hemmed 
in by mountain ranges whose winter cap no summer 
sun has yet been able to take from the brow. Ina 
little over twenty-four hours’ rallroad travel we have 
twice climbed nearly or quite a perpendicular mile in 
the air. Incrossing Marshall’s Pass, in forty-two miles 
which it has taken us three hours to travel, we have 
gone from the base of the Rocky Mountains to the 
region of perpetual snow and returned to the valley 
again. A traveling companion tells me that he has 
crossed the Simplon Pass in the Alps and traversed the 
Lebanon Range, and nothing in either trip compares 
with the grandeur of this railroad ride over the Rocky 
Mountains. I can well belleve him. Certainly neither 
the White Mountains, the Catskills, the Alleghantes, 
nor all combined, furnf&h anything adequate to sug- 
gest to the imagination this trip alternateiy through 
and over the ridge pole of the American continent. 
Imagine yourself as taking the Lehigh Valley Raflroad 
through the valley by Mauch Chunk, “ the Switzerland 
of America,” emerge at the end of your ride upon the 
plain which the West Shore traverses skirting the Cats- 
kills, leave this plain to climb the celebrated Horse- 
shoe of the Pennsylvania Railroad, descend on the 
other side into the Cheat Valley of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, leave it by the Delaware Division of the Erie, 
and finally emerge upon a billowy plain environed with 
castellated walls and frowning but ruined fortresses, 
presenting an air of sublime but weird and desolate 
grandeur which nothing east of the Rocky Mountains 
can even suggest. In imagination convert the V shaped 
Valley of the Lehigh into an H shaped gorge whose 
perpendicular sides are three times the height of the 
Lehigh, while they are at points only thirty feet apart ; 
convert the Catskills into a succession of mountain peaks 
whose top is white with perpetual snow, the Horse- 
shoe into a succession of Horseshoes forming more 
than one great m, by which the mountainside is 
climbed, the Cheat Valley into half a dozen like 
valleys, opening out vistas each of which measures 
scores of miles, and the Delaware Division of the Erie 
Railroad into a gorge varying in width from seventy-five 
to a hundred and fifty feet in width, and in the height 
of its towered and pinnacled walls reaching often five 
hundred feet—in short, combine, and in the order I have 
suggested, all that is finest in the scenery of the Lehigh 
Valley. the West Shore, the Pennty!vania, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and the Erle Ratlroads, and multiply 
all the dimensions by three, and when you have 
actually taken the ride across the Rockies you will 
say reproachfully to me, Why didn’t you tell me of 
this ? 

The history of the road must be ful] of interest if it 
could be written in detail ; I know only its barest out- 
lines, It was built at first to Leadville, to meet the de- 





mand for some better transportation for the silver than 
was afforded by mule trains and wagons over the 
mountains, This portion of the road was opened in 1879 
The {dea of continuing it from Salida, at which point 
the Leadville branch leaves what is now the main I!ne, 
was early formed, the road was pushed through with 
incredible rapidity, and in 1883 was opened for travel 
to Salt Lake City. But the expense was great; I am 
told that at one time the difficulties of getting through 
the Black Cafion were so great that the project came 
near betng abandoned. Both roads, the Eastern and the 
Western, passed into the hands of receivers, and by re 
ceivers have been operated since. Their administration 
has brought both ends of the line on to a paying basis 
Under Mr. W. H. Bancroft the D. & R. G. Western has 
paid off a considerable floating debt, accumulated a 
respectable reserve, and expended considerable money 
on needed improvements. Fifty fron bridges have re 
placed wooden ones, and at various points along the line 
men are at work straightening the track, which {s stone 
ballasted a large portion of the way. The D. & R. G. 
(Eastern line), under Mr. W.8 Jackson, bas been re 
organized on a basis satisfactory to both bondholders and 
stockholders, and they have exprersed their satisfaction 
with the results of his adm{nistration by electing him 
President. The two lines are fiaanclally independert, 
but, so far as passengers are concerned, are run as one 
line, without change of cars between Denver and Salt 
Lake City. The track is certainly in admirable con- 
dition and the road in every way a pleasant one to travel 
on, The Western eating-houses we have read of in books 
of travel seem to have been displaced by advancing 
civilization. On the whole, [ think the three restaurant! 
stations on the Denver & Rilo Grande (at Salida. 
Sargents, and Cimarron) are the best I have ever met 
on my travels. They are all kept by one man, and it 
so chanced that we took a meal at each one of the three. 
The railroad fares seem high ; but when one has traveled 
over the roed, considered what its construction must 
have cost, and how much it must cost to keep its track 
in good condition, and what to operate it—on some 
grades it requires three engines to haul an ordinary train 
of s!x coaches, and a considerable part of the way two 
engines are required—even five to ten cents a mile no 
longer seems extravagant or extortionate. Laicus. 








BIBLE STUDY AT MOUNT HERMON. 
By Lucius H. THayer. 


HE meeting together, under the auspices of the 
College Young Men’s Christian Association, of 225 
students for Bible study, must arouse far greater interest 
than merely that occasioned by the fact of its being a 
unfque gathering. Not only fs it true that these young 
men will carry back to the college communities, for the 
quickening of Christian activity and renewal of religious 
interest, the inspiration and truth they receive, but we 
must also remember that these young men, with a con- 
siderable portion of the associations they represent, con- 
stitute the body to which the church must look for her 
Christian workers in a coming generation. While their 
parents, pastors, and Christian schools may rejoice that 
God put it in the hearts of men to organize this summer 
school, they also have a large and legitimate interest in 
the character of the thought and teaching, the methods 
employed, the calls to work presented, and the immedi- 
ate results of the gathering. Some of these things we 
will briefly notice. 

There were suggestions that the school was organized 
for Bible study as contrasted with the work done in 
seminaries ; an’ Major Whittle wisely said, at the open 
ing session, ‘‘ We must deal with the simple truths of 
the Bible before attempting the harder ones.” This was 
not heeded by some of the speakers, and there was much 
doctrinal teaching from the platform ; so that no repori 
would fairly represent the meeting which did not notice 
the emphasis given to two doctrines, or dogmas, upon 
which the evangelical churches are by no means agreed. 
Plenary verbal inspiration was taught or indorsed by 
all the speakers, and by one, as he confessed, was dog- 
matically insisted upon. Dr. Brooks said: ‘‘ The best 
men, I unhesttatingly affirm, are sturdy upholders of the 
doctrine ;” and, also, ‘‘ You are not asked to see the 
need of it, but to believe the truth.” The discussion of 
this matter was the characterizing feature of the first 
ten days. It culmfnated in a meeting in which college 
boys, by a rising vote, decided that they had been mis. 
represented by a reporter in their attitude toward the 
importance of the doctrine and the arguments therefor. 
The trouble ended when the reporter was superseded ; 
and the college secretary announced later that ‘‘ thi: 
body of men is loyal to the doctrine of the plenary verba! 
inspiration of God's Word.” Premillennialism receive: 
much attention, being taught directly, and being referred 
to in illustration and as the culmination of much Bibk 
teaching. The amount and character of the Script 
ure advanced as proof of the doctrine made a decided 
impression, and will lead many to an earnest investiga- 
tion of the subject. 
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Decided and tomewhat extreme positions were taken 
in regard to some matters now under discussion, The 
theory of evolution, which we hope was more fully 
understood then the definition one speaker has given— 
‘the theory which teaches you are descended from a 
monkey and will hecnme an ass”—woul'd indicate. was 
called ‘‘ rank infidelity ; nothing more nor less.” and ft 
was the object of repeated sarcasm. While the destr- 
ability of education and training was emphasized, yet 
the theological seminaries, their methods and the'r 
young graduates, were referred to fn no flattering way. 
A seminary is a place where men are filled with dogmatic 
theology, ecclestastical history, and a doubtful exegesis, 
it was sald. While there may be truth in the remark, 
it was listened to with amusement by one who heard 
more doctrinal theology in forty-eight hours at Mount 
Hermon than in the whole junfor year at a well-known 
divinity school. Dr. Brooks has unstinted denuncfation 
for what he disapproves, and he referred fn severe terms 
to Canon Farrar’s new book and Its favorable notice in 
a prominent religious weekly. He also spoke of ‘‘a 
emartish little book by Tom Hughes,” ‘‘ The Manliness 
of Christ,” and, referring to some of its pages. sald: 
** Bob Ingersoll’s talk is no worse than such trash as 
that.” Some ofthe Doctor’s views were certainly pesst- 
mistic and calculated to discourage even a young man ; 
as when he sa'd, ‘‘I am fully convinced that things will 
go from bad to worse, that apostasy has set {n, that the 
Antichrist {s coming, and that infidelity is to gain the 
ascendency {n the world.” 

Besides the doctrinal talks, the books of the Bthle 
were outlined, and valuable lectures on Christian 
evidences gtven. The only connected study of Scripture 
{n the class-room was a cursory gotng over of the Goepel 
of Matthew. Some admirable talks were given on how 
to study the Bible, and it was a favorite thing for the 
teachers to give practical {llustrations of their methods 
and the results personally obtained. The Bible was used 
as its own commentary, and the tendency was to study 
{t topically. using some doctrine, idea, or even word. 
Considerable use was made of alliterative concefts, and 
of the allegorical treatment of passages, the value of 
which things some Biblical scholars would questton. 
The result has been the awakening of great enthusiasm 
in the matter of Bible study, and much diligent work 
has been done Individually. Much attention is given to 
the regular study of the Bible in both of Mr. Moody’s 
schools, and the knowledge of the Bthle and the 
attitude toward it shown by the boys of the Mount 
Hermon Schoo! proves that, in sp{te of the German ex- 
perience, the Bible may be used as a text-book without 
reverence for it being lost. 

A significant feature of the meeting was the formal 
presentation to college men of the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association General Secretarysh!p and 
an urgent appeal to them to consider {its demands. The 
need of definite work for young men. {ts snecess in the 
work thus far, and its ownership of $5 000 000 worth of 
property in buildings, assures the permanence of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. To successfully 
carry on the organization secretaries are necessary who 
can direct and develop the work of large assoctations. 
In 1866 there were but 8 such men employed ; {n 1873 
there were 53 ; {In 1886 thev number 487. with 80 vacancies 
which must be filled. Within eight years it {s expected 
that 1,000 men can he employed inthe work. EJu- 
cated men of social gifts, business tact, and energy are 
needed, and to such large opportunities for usefulness are 
offered. There is claimed for the secretarysh!p the dig- 
nity of a profession, and comfortable salarfes and per- 
manent work are offered. In some large cities there 1s 
such a division of Jabor as to call for special workers, 
such as librarians, teachers, and athletic instructors, 
There is the practical consideration that the work of the 
secretary will appeal to many young men who might 
otherwise enter the ministry. but it is honed that Chris- 
tian people may appreciate the need and value of the 
calling and encourage young men to take it up. Cer- 
tainly, yourg men of ability who love young men, 
by entering this work and uniting business life and 
methods with religious life. can gain for themselves 
well-rounded manhood, and have opportunites such 
as do not come to pastors or men in other llnes of 
work, 

The young men listened to Mr. Moody with great 
eagerness, the only complaint being that, although urged 
to speak, he took part so rarely. He won the respect of 
all, and his admirable tact and largecommon sense were 
evident in his presiding at the meetings and in all his 
formal talks. These were fitted, not to arouse contro- 
versy, but to lead to consecration and work. The key. 
note of his thought was, ‘‘ He that winneth souls {fs 
wise,” and his talks were practical suggestions as to 
how souls could be won, and as to the necessity of the 
«pecial anointing of the H«ly Ghost fer this work. He 
gave some of his best. known addresses, adapting them to 
his audience, and be always Jeft the boys deeply moved. 
When special meetings for the gift of the Holy Spirit 
were asked for, Mr. Moody appointed them at 6 A.M., 
that only those who were in earnest might_be_ present, 
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and then he came himself more than three miles to lead 
the meetings. 

The gsthering bas been blessed with remarkable 
spiritual results ; and a large majority of the men have 
consecrated their lives to some form of Christian work. 
A few have offered themselves for Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taryships. Many will enter the ministry ; but the par- 
ticular work to which men have given themselves with 
enthusiasm is that of foreign missions. Coming at a 
time when the demand for workers is so great in the 
various fields, and coming without any premeditated 
effort, this movement brings great hope and joy, and 
seems to be nothing other than the work of the Spirit of 
God moving on the hearts of men. The mission work 
was presented faithfully, and the question was put, 
“ Why should you not go ?” but the movement seemed 
to spread itself quietly and without forcing. It was the 
interest of the men and their desire for information that 
led to extra meetings; and these were of a practical 
nature, that men might become acquainted with the 
work and learn their duty in the matter. Twenty-one 
men who came to the convention decided for the foreign 
work. The number rose to ninety-s'x, with many more 
earnestly considering the matter. The quiet, sober de- 
termination of the men was impressive. Al] settled the 
question for themselves with their Bibles and their God. 
Dr. Ashmore and Dr. Pierson spoke wise and earnest 
words; but the most interesting meetings were those 
held by the students themselves. The band were often 
together in prayer and conference, and organized for 
mutual helpfulness, and for arousing missionary interest 
in the colleges. To this end also four men were chosen 
who will visit the colleges during the coming year 
They are: R. P. Wilder, Princeton, ’86 ; W. P. Taylor, 
Yile, ‘87; J. R. Mott, Cornell, ’88; L. M. Rlley, 
De Pauw, ’89. It is fervently hoped that God will bless 
their efforts, and extend the work, so hopefully begun, 
by sending forth many laborers into the fields white for 
the harvest. 








MORMON AND OTHER IMMIGRANTS. 


HILE we are passing vigorous measures for the 
suppression of Mormonism in Utah, our ports 
are open to Mormon immigration from abroad, and it is 
steadily pouring in upon us. One of the Commissioners 
of Emigration at this port has addressed a letter to the 
acting Secretary of the Treasury, stating the facts in 
reference to this Mormon invasion, and asking for in- 
structions. In this letter the Commissioner, Mr. Steven- 
sun, states his opinion that many of these immigrants 
could be prevented from landing if the Commission 
would vigorously apply the provisions of the act shutting 
out convicts, lunatics, idiots, and persons unable to take 
care of themselves. It has been the custom of the Com- 
mis+i »n to refuse landing to no one who can give surety 
that he wil] not become a public charge witbin one year 
after his landing. The Mormon imm'grants can all give 
this security, since the Mormon elders are always ready 
to go upon their bonds. Commissioner Stevenson in 
sists that to permit the landing of persons intending to 
become law-breakers, simply because the leaders of alaw- 
breaking community are willing to become their sureties, 
is contrary to the spirit of our laws. The immediate 
occasion of his letter to the head of his department is 
stated as follows : 


“On the 7th day of July, 1886, there arrived at this port 
by the steamship ‘ Nevada,’ from Liverpool, England, four 
hundred and ninety-seven persons, under charge of and 
in the care of so-called ‘ Elders of the Mormon Church,’ 
all bound for Utah, with passage prepaid, a large propor- 
tion of whom consisted of women and young children. All 
said persons were duly examined by the agents of your Com- 
missioners, and on such examination it appeared that they 
were all claimed as members of the ‘ Latter Day Saints,’ 
that they were bound for the Mormon settlements, and that 
their passage had been paid to destination. In many in- 
stances there were women with children born out of lawful 
wedlock; wives who had deserted their husbands and 
brought their children with them ; husbands who had left 
behind their wives ; children wko had run away from home, 
and parents who had abandoned their children. ll of 
the-e were allowed to land.” 

A representative of The Christian Union recently 
visited Castle Garden, and had a long talk with the 
Superintendent in reference to the probable outcome of 
the whole matter. The Superintendent is of the opinion 
that it is impossible to do anything to prevent this immi- 
gration under our present laws, and that any effective 
legislation would be almost impossible unless we re- 
write the Constitution. The fact that the immigrants 
are bound for Utah does not prove that they are Mor- 
mons; the fact that they are Mormons does not prove 
that they intend to become polygamists. The Superin- 
tendent said that the Mormon immigrants are fully up 
to the average in appearance and in intelligence, and 
that they are infinitely superior to the Italians and 
Hungarians. He said that the classes which the officials 
wished most to exclude were the very classes which 
they could not exclude. The Mormons had homes 
awaiting them in Utah, and the Italians were able to 





live on what the Irish throw away. The writer asked 
the Superintendent how many persons they had sent 
back under the law against contract laborers, “Sent 
back !” he answered. ‘‘ We haven’t sent any one back. 
The law doesn’t give us any authority todo so.” He 
said that the law which had been enacted was so full of 
loopholes that it never could beenforced. In fact, there 
is no one whose duty it is to enforce it. The officials at 
Castle Garden bave reported several cases to the District 
Attorney, but these have never been heard from since. 
The law was passed to please the labor unions, and, as 
usual, influential opposition was avoided by drafting a 
law which could not be enforced. 

The Superintendent showed the writer affidavits 
made by a number of the Mormon immigrants who had 
landed within the last few days. One of them, that of 
‘**a nice looking young English woman,” stated that she 
was twenty-nine years of age, and was traveling with 
her five children to join her husband, who had gone to 
Utah three months previously. She stated that he had 
sent her £49 sterling to pay her fare to him. Both her 
husband and herself were Mormons. 

Another affidavit was that of an unmarried woman of 
thirty-six, with a five-year-old child. She was going to 
Utah to be the servant of the man who had sent her her 
passage money. Quite a number of the Mormon immi- 
grants were from Iceland. They all said they had been 
converted during the previous winter by a missionary 
name Erickson. They were traveling in charge of a 
Mormon agent, and had only a few dollars apiece with 
them. The Superintendent reports that at first the 
Mormon immigration was from Wales, then from Eng- 
land, then from Germany, and now principally from 
Scandinavia and Iceland. Last year the total number 
of immigrants bound for Utah was 1788. They are of 
a low grade of intelligence, but not notably lower than 
that of a majority of immigrants. 








THE MASTERS AT CONCORD. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 


T is something for a generation accused of always 
increasing materialism that in its midst is found a 
group of men and women pausing by the way to dis. 
cover what word Plato and Dante have for to-day, and 
gathering at Concord in larger numbers than in any 
previous year save one since the formation of the School 
of Philosophy. As they walked under the elms, like 
everything else in Concord quite unchanged, river and 
meadow and spreading trees holding the same brooding 
quiet that sets Concord apart from all other New 
England towns, there come to one’s mind certain words 
read long ago. They are part of the dream of John 
Bunyan, where Christian and Hopeful, in the eighth 
stage of their pilgrimage, come to the Delectable Mount- 
ains, ‘‘ which mountains,” he tells us, ‘‘ belong to the 
Lord of the Hill. So they went up to the mountains to 
behold the gardens and orchards and vineyards and 
fountains of water, whence they also drank and washed 
themselves, and did freely eat of the vineyards... . 
And they walked together with the shepherds of those 
mountains, and from the top of a high hill called 
Clear, by the ald of a perspective glass loving!y ten- 
dered them, they obtained a glimpse of the Celestial 
City.” 

The Clty of Eternal Verities has for quite two thou- 
sand years been plain to see from the Delectable Mount 
ains of Philesophy, and though the word often repels 
the outsider, the earnest thinker comes to know that the 
Sphinx riddles of life can be solved fully only when 
mind and heart work together. In Dante’s deepest hell 
were found those who ignored the ‘‘good of the 
intellect,” and had let drift from them any perception of 


that 
“Light intellectual filled full of love, 


Love of true good filled full of joytulness, 

A joyfulness transcending all things sweet.”’ 
And the seeker comes at last to know that the heart of 
most modern systems is in the great ancients upon whom 
we may draw to-day with as much certainty of satis- 
faction as the thinker in every generation since their 
voices were heard has always felt. ‘‘ Philosophy,” as 
some one sald early in the course, ‘‘is one vast upheaval 
of the stratum of human knowledge, in which at various 
heights jut out separate peaks, the highest elevation 
owning the twin peak known as Plato and Aristotle. 
Unly these masters are perennially above the line of 
atmospheric changes, every lower summit being often 
obscured by mist and fog.” 

For a later day, Dante as certainly belongs also under 
the same head, and the week given each master is likely 
to stand out in the memory of all who followed the 
course, as the opening up of new, far-reaching vistas, 
the Delectable Mountains in the distance, and the jour- 
ney to them full of fatrest promise. In no year since 
the opening of the School has there been work so strong 
and vital, noble in purpose, and fine in execution. One 
element, apparent formerly even to aggressiveness, is 
now barely perceptible. It has become evident to wan- 
dering cranks that Concord is by no means as ready to 





listen to their vagaries as the reporter would make her. 
Year by year the number has lessened, till this year 
but one determined attempt to carry a theory can be 
recorded. Day after day appeared a lady armed with a 
lecture, the central truth and kernel of which had come 
to her in ‘‘ one blinding flash of interior illumination, ” 
and who felt that form and spirit could never be united 
till her exposition of her method had made them cne, 
This revelation, reduced to its lowest terms, is as follows : 

We live on the inside of the earth and not on the out- 
side ; the crust, which is composed of twelve layers of 
mysterious substance, inclosing also the entire solar 
system, the sun being the central point and revolving on 
its axis daily. Itcan thus surprise no one to hear that 
the seven planets are mere focalizations of refi cted 
forces, and that the metallic layers, seven in number, 
generate strange influences and act upon the destiny of 
man, a8 well as produce by their aggregation a force 
inexpressibly powerful, and known most reasonably as 
the Force of Levity. This force alone guided a few of 
the philosophers through the mazes of the paper, and 
added to their vocabularies certain terms inscrutable but 
fascinating, and destined to longer life and wider dis- 
semination than the discouraged framer will ever know. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to include in the same cate- 
gory a paper by a man of ripe scholarship, and of a 
nature saintly and tender, yet given over at present, it 
would seem, to a mysticism which took such form as 
might be under the title, ‘‘ Plato, Buddha, Sweden 
borg, and Fichte concerning an Immortal Self.” If the 
‘**ninefold circumsension of threefold man,” by bi uni. 
tary and other powers, may be considered as having 
settled the point, we may rest calmly in these and other 
bewildering definitions of man’s relations to chaos in 
general; but to simple-minded hearers the two hours 
were filled with formulas that seemed to have had birth 
in a world whose laws are never our laws and whose 
intelligence has other foundation than any governing 
humankind. 

Any lapses in this direction were more than atoned 
for by the quality of the work in others. Dr. Harris is 
always scholarly and suggestive, and he adds to this a 
benignant method of handling that averts any small 
catastrophes when discussions grow too active. The 
schoo] was fortunate in having in Brother Azarias, Prest- 
dent of Rock Hill College, Md., a Catholic interpreter of 
‘* The Spiritual Sense of the Divine Commedia,” an in 
terpretation full of beauty and suggestiveness. The 
failure of several anticipated speakers threw double 
work upon those who remained ; but this proved itself no 
matter for regret, as the unfolding of Dante's life and 
thought came into the hands of a man who has hardly 
an equal in ability to perform such a task. The voice 
of the entire school was so united on this point that 
it can hardly be counted as invidious to repeat the ver- 
dict. Professor Thomas Davidson's years in Italy, his 
reputation as an Italian scholar, and his familiarity 
with all the sources of Dante’s thought, made the papers 
given by him of an importance hardly to be over- 
estimated, his learning having almost a phenomenal 
quality. Here, as well as in the weck given to Plato, 
not only learning, but rare literary quality, the ractest 
of humor, and the insight of the poet all united. He is 
a Scotchman, and therefore dogmatic, but his sharpest 
antagonists gave in allegiance, and, while disagreeing 
often in detail, count his work as having made the 
session of 1886 the most distinctive one ever held. Mr. 
Cheney and Mrs. Howe were, as usual, graceful and 
suggestive ; Dr. Peabody gave the historical side, ‘‘ Life 
and Times of Plato,” admirably ; the Rav. Joseph Allen 
emphasized very charmingly ‘‘ The Dramatic Element 
in Plato,” and Mr. Eiwin D. Mead gave one of the best 
of the many good papers, ‘‘ Dante’s Significance in 
History and Politics,” being listened to with the thorough 
attention he deserved and compelled. 

Mr. Sanborn is less the philosopher than the literary 
man ; but this fact renders his papers delightfully free 
from obscurity, while his quick and characteristic 
humor lighted up shadowy and uncertain places, and 
gave always a hint of the sturdy common sense below. 
Mies Peabody nodded approval as usual, following each 
speaker with judicial attention, and now and then giving 
her own theories, or branching off on something sug- 
gested to her ; and twice the venerable Alcott took bis 
place on the platform, and nodded back to “ the Con- 
cord Prophetess,” who faced him, each nearly nona- 
genarian. 

Dr. Montgomery’s name {s not familiar to the general 
public, but it is, nevertheless, that of one of the ablest 
of living physiologists, and his paper on “ Platonic 
Ideas and Vital Organization ” was the raost original of 
the course. Unluckily, his English is so essentially 
German, and German of the most bewildering order, 
that his sentences need an interpreter; but this office 
was performed by Professor Davidson, his friend, 
who, by means of a running commentary as he read, 
cleared away the underbrush, and made it possible to 
see the real power and beauty of the landscape. Dr. 
Montgomery disproves many phases of the evolution 
theory, preferring the theory of aggregatioa, his ex. 
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periments in proof of which cover a period of eighteen 
years, and are being watched with profound interest by 
scientific men at home and abroad. It is the misfortune 
of a mere sketch of this nature that only the merest hint 
of the work accomplished can be given ; but the paper 
itself will soon appear in the ‘‘Index.” The Dante 
papers will take permanent form, like those of last year, 
the volume on Goethe having met with fair success ; and 
one upon Plato may be added. 

Already, contrary to the custom of previous years, the 
subjects for 1887 are definitely fixed upon: 1, ‘“‘ The 
Philosophy of Aristotle,” on which a lecture will 
probably be given every morning during the session ; 
2, ‘‘The Greek and English Drama,” occupying, prob- 
ably, the evening lectures ; and, 3, ‘‘ Ontology,” a sym- 
posium extending to four or five lectures, to be given 
the last evenings of the session. Under this final head 
is to be treated the question, ‘‘ Is any science of ontology 
possible ?” or, ‘‘Is there in human knowledge any 
element not derived from sensation ?” this being really 
the fundamental philosophical question of our time. 
Heretofore there has been no preparatory reading, but 
it has been decided that the outlining of a course of this 
nature will add materially to the interest of those who 
listen. A committee has been, therefore, formed, its 
chairman Professor Thomas Davidson, its object being 
to suggest such course, and to answer all letters calling 
for information on this and other difficult points. In 
short, the school {s bent upon doing practical work, and 
though Concord hospitality gives it entertainment as well 
as work, offering musicals, garden parties, and various 
this-worldly occupations, it leaves full time for the 
serious side. Here and there it seems to be said, by re- 


porters, that the school represents less and less; but, as 


one who looks at it a good deal from the outs{ider’s point 
of view, and is quick to see weak points in the armor, 
the writer's conviction is strong that its real work is but 
beginning, and that better is in store than anything that 
the past has held. A cultivated Englishman who listened 
to one of the papers, and who knows and loves America 
well, yet shrinks from its restless, money-making, over- 
eager fashions of life, said, as the discussion ended : 

‘Tf the spirit that is plain here to-day can be carried 
out, there {s better hope for the country than I have 
ever discovered. It is the first hint of calm and quiet 
strength that I have been able to extract from your 
people.” 

No better and no truer word can be had as ending. 








MR. STEDMAN’S POETRY. 
i 
By 8S. H. THAYER. 


OW that Mr. Stedman has completed and pub. 
lished the rarest group of critical studies on the 
poets and poetry of America ever produced, we miss 
from the volume an interpretation of his own poetic 
creation. The Cambridge school has been productive 
of variously eminent poetic work, deserving the rich 
prestige awarded it, yet it seems to have received ade- 
quate eulogium until the outer world of our own 
national choir shall have drawn a merited attention. 
That sacred number of glorified names, dear to the heart 
of every American—Pilerpont, Dana, Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes—has held the people 
captive until, a new day dawning, we are pleading that 
a just recognition shall include equally enduring names 
from & more cosmopolitan circle. Mr. Stedman’s philo- 
sophical criticisms remove the New England boundary, 
and draw a line around our whole realm. This work of 
his is receiving great tribute from a wide and increasing 
range of authorities, until it is being pertinently asked, 
‘To whom are we indebted for this masterpiece ?” The 
answer is, ‘‘ To a true poet, whose art and genius may 
bear comparison with his peers.” 

The wealth of poetic criticism consists in the dis- 
closure of the cherished motives and secret of the singer, 
as well as in the elucidation of the exacting conditions 
of his song ; and who but one in like poetic bonds can 
feel this sympathy ? 

Mr. Stedman’s body of verse marks him as of the 
chosen few, and we would not willingly be deprived of 
an interpretation of his spirit because in this volume he 
is bound to exclude himself. Will not some loyal crafts- 
man lift the veil that hides the personality and radius of 
his poetic gift? In the interval I beg to submit a 
reference to his body of poetry. 

We sometimes stumble at definitions. Matthew 
Arnold tells us, substantially, that the enly true elevation 
in poetry is in cleaving to the classic models of expres- 
sion and art, even though he must deem that the ancient 
Greek réyime is falling away. The modern mind is 
partially disenchanted ; modern thought, feeling, and 
spirit must touch more closely the chords of our harpers, 
and bring to them strains adequate to express the ideals 
of our own age and the epics of our own widened life. 
Hence poetry, beset by these new conditions, must accept 
a larger dispensation or lose caste. 

Not one of our poets has pledged a more hearty allegi- 


ance to this demand, without sacrificing the beauty of 
the incomparable Greek tuition, than Mr. Stedman. 
Contemporaneous life, the love, conscience, sentiment, 
nativity, and spirit of to-day, must command, foremost 
the genius of our poets. No nineteenth century poet has 
done more, ina given key, to realize this conception 
than Wordsworth. Bryant, following Wordsworth, con- 
secrated his verse to the majesty and repose of Nature— 
to her silent revelations. He dreamt in mountain and 
forest solitudes—the Druid priest in the New World, as 
Wordsworth in the Old. Whittier has appealed to the 
deeper, devotional spirit ; he has given to his poetry an 
atmosphere of consecration and prayer, interpreting 
modern life through the medium of its best and purest 
religious thought and feeling. Lowell has wrought on 
the ethical side, more than appears from a superficial 
reading of his verse. He is broad and sympathetic 
through the catholic generosity of his genius, and 
through the bountiful overflow of a luxurious humor 
and imagination. Mr. Stedman, following in another 
vein, has sung of love, not as Byron sang of it, scorched 
in a purple flame, but of love more as Keats or Tenny- 
son renders it, through a pure, exalted sentiment, breath- 
ing an interlor passion, not of the old chivalric idola- 
try that characterized the Elizabethan vogue of love- 
singing, nor of the gay Troubadour’s; but sensuous, 
heart-breathing, and human. Some of his poetry, writ- 
ten while testing his instrument, while scarcely out of 
his teens, mistakes the key, but, withal, carries the tune 
until it finds the real score. Mr. Stedman’s adaptability 
is remarkable; he won his first notable recognition— 
we risk saying—in a venture which he never dearly 
cherished, but which instantly commanded millions of 
readers—his famous ‘‘ Diamond Wedding ”—a piece of 
society satire which withdrew the masque of vulgar 
fashion in a skillful, inimitable way. The alertness 
of his mind was never better illustrated in these ear- 
lier days of his fame than in this thrust at the vulgar- 
isms of American society. A thousand homilies, from 
as many pulpits, could not have won such a hearing or 
pointed a moral with a tithe of its wit and art ; it was a 
masterpiece of its kind. Since{t Mr. Stedman has never 
lacked for readers. 

Of his natural grace and versatility in the art of poetic 
structure there was, from his early career, unmistaka- 
ble evidence. A choice vocabulary, the result partly of 
an innate perception and partly of his scholarly selec- 
tion, adced to other bountiful resources, including a 
quick poetic susceptibility, made rhythmic creation a 
love-task with him, so that his initiative lyrics are as 
daintily rhythmic as the rivulet’s song. 

He caught the melody of Tennyson’s earlier notes, 
and—who can chide him ?—essayed to give their sweet- 
nessa Western aria. His earlier themes and forms were 
wedded with rare nicety. The fitting of subject to 
treatment seemed with him a native gift. Such euphony 
of form and feeling is a fortunate possession, and, when 
lavishly bestowed, is a perilous one in the hands of an 
ill-balanced workman; but Mr. Stedman’s canon in 
taste proved a severe and Celicate test against the admis- 
sion of extravagances or inelegances. None could blend 
with finer instinctiveness the dream and the telling. 
This virgin verse was full of melody and motion ; a sort 
of lyrical caressing, half intoned in regret, yet witha 
buoyant hopefulness, at once as precious and as frail as 
early flowers, full of the winsomeness and waywardness 
of love-lanes and trysting-paths. Call it the offerings of 
May if you will, yet it is charged with happy promise. 
His virgin verse is all that he meant it to be, or could 
then have made it—the blossoming, not the fruft—the 
perfume from the opening flower. We are fortunate in 
possessing in our different poets such wide range of con- 
trast—Bryant of our elder school, Mr. Stedman of the 
more modern. The former never wrote a more stately, 
grave, or famous poem than “ Thanatopsis,” composed 
when of age, or before. It is confessedly his master- 
piece, unsurpassed by anything subsequently written. 
Mr. Stedman reversed this. His best work is of his lat- 
ter. He exhibits an orderly maturity ; yet there is a 
fresh flavor to youth, whose loss Mr. Stoddard so beau- 
tifully epitomizes : 

‘* Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth with flying feet, 
And will never come again.’’ 
And, in spite of the deep penetration and high medita- 
tive aimsof mid life, the idyllic dream of the earlier time 
is rich in color and bountiful in unpremeditated passion. 
So in these early divinings of Mr. Stedman we find 
neither profound thought nor subtile imagery; we find 
glimpses, suggestions ; we find free fancy and impulsive 
life, clothed in the luxury of spontaneity, trying their 
wings in asunny clime. His ‘‘ Bohemia,” one of his 
tentative pieces, is as musical as a bird-song, and 
springs from a hey-day heart that makes one feel his 
youth again. In it life is a romance, an idyl, a winning 
game where all thinge end in happy chance. 
‘* We never lack for song or rhyme 
To cheer us in Bohemia.” 


And yet, lest this lightsome way should mislead, we 





need only turn to that sonnet written in this spring-time, 


‘‘A Mother’s Picture,” grave, deep-toned, and nobly 
tender, the best of his sonnets : 
‘*She seemed an angel to our infant eyes! 
Once, when the glorifying moon revealed 
Her, who at evening by our pillow kneeled— 
Soft-voiced and golden-haired, from holy skies 
Flown to her loves on wings of Paradise— 
We looked to see the pinions half-concealed.’’ 

A fine specimen of blank verse, ‘‘ The Protest of 
Faith,” confirms an early power for serious and lofty 
creation. He here turns over the leaf, and displays that 
faculty, poetically set, which gives to his criticisms their 
sustained, philosophical fiber and sympathy. 

To the waiting, watching mind, time brings its op- 
portunity. This wide fertility of Stedman’s needed 
something that should fire and free it. His eager nature 
surely felt a thrill of new life when the exigency pre- 
sented the theme of ‘‘ Old John Brown,” who epitomizes 
in one drama a historical crisis. He was quick to pos- 
sess it, until it possessed him, and the nation shared the 
inspiration with the author of one of the most important 
heroics of the ante-war period extant. With its prophetic 
spirit, its scornful frony, and its challenge of defi 
ance, it won the popular heart, stirring the blood and 
consciences of men. It can be said of such productions 
that they become a part of history, like the battle-pieces 
of Scott or the Lays of Macaulay. The sensitive tem 
perament of Stedman here breaks from the airy romanc- 
ings, and catches the stern creed and spirit of John 
Brown, 80 soon to possess the people. Herein, though 
in a different vein, we recognize the same moral tone 
that was awakened in Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow, 
and Emerson during these ominous days. Our true 
poets always feel the storm centers, and interpret dis- 
tinctly their meanings. Art alone, in poetic creation, 
is not the end ; it is not sufficient ; it never proved great 
ness (though properly in its train) divorced from the 
ethical principle. Songs made simply of airy sweets, 
even though perfect in the art of form and grace, poised 
for sheer beauty’s sake. are ephemeral without the 
strength of an ennobling aim. Stedman, though 
schooled in the classic feeling, and gifted with a miad 
especially felicitous for the absorption and mastery of its 
Attic standards, yet possesses these gifts that he may 
use them in fine subordination to the modern spirit with 
its strenuous environment. He writes best of men, 
their weaknesses and moods ; he js a true socialist, in its 
beneficent meaning ; he has the lynx eye for situations, 
for contrasts, for customs, and character-sketching ; 
there is that in him which wins him heartily to these hu- 
manisms of life. Of his ballads, ‘‘ Lager Beer,” ‘‘ Coun- 
try Sleighing,” or that spontaneous overflow of youth 
ful love-making, ‘‘The Door-Step,” illustrate these 
qualities or traits of mind. There isa disputed realm 
between the scholar and the poet in some of his more 
ambitious pieces, that leads you to wish that he could 
forget the one for the sake of the other. Yet in many 
of his character poems one feels that the emancipation 
is easily effected, resulting in a flexibility of thought 
and luminousness of meaning rarely excelled. ‘‘ Peter 
Stuyvesant’s New Year's Call” is one of these quaint 
character pictures of old Dutch customs and personages, 
that reminds one of Irving’s ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History ;” 
it is done with unaffected naturalness, as if to the man- 
ner born. When old Peter sits out his New Year’s with 
his friend, Govert Lookermans, we can see them there. 

‘*T see the two old Dutchmen sit, 

Like Magog and his mate, 

And hear them, when their pipes are lit, 
Discuss affairs of state ; 

But when the subtle juniper 
Assumed its sure command, 

They drank the buxom loves that were, 
They drank the Motherland.”’ 








GLADYS LANGDON.’ 
By Frances C. SPARHAWE. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
‘* THEREFORE BETAKE THEE TO NOTHING BUT DESPAIR,’ 


AN@GDON went on in the darkness. The shadows 

took shape to his fevered imagination; the 
branches of the trees, swaying in the light wind, seemed 
to stretch out toward him, and withdraw only until he 
should get within their reach. He thought that his 
footsteps, sounding along the road, would bring other 
footsteps after them, coming always closer and closer, 
until they struck against, trampled him down, rushed 
over him. A sound was in his ears like the thud of 
those innumerable feet against the soft ground ; lines 
wavered before him like fierce hands ready to tear him ; 
wherever he looked he saw the old man’s terrible eyes, 
No ; there was a place where he did not see Noel Feath- 
erstone’s face before him, but it was one still harder to 
meet. When he looked up at the stars, they seemed 
like the eyes of Gladys looking down upon him with 
contempt and reproach from the heights of her upright- 
ness. If he had been a callous man, to whom the legal 
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consequences of his act were all that he dreaded, it 
would have been bad enough for him to-night. He had 
covered up by twisted accounts as large a share of the 
deficit as he dared; yet if he could have thrown in 
Featherstone’s money without entering it at once, he 
would have been saved, or he thought so. But it was 
not only that disgrace in the eyes of men was before 
him : he had fallen from his own standard. As thoughts 
swept back and forth through his brain, while he had 
no power to fix or reject them, he wondered if, had he 
succeeded, dissatisfaction would have come with suc- 
cess. Tonight ruin threatened h!m without, within ; 
it had come: he had lost his pride, his honor, his 
name, the respect of his daughter, who for love would 
now only give him contemptuous pity, perbaps hate. 
The sting of remorse had begun its gnawing, and would 
never die ; al] j »xys and hopes had shutdown upon him ; 
henceforth the whole world would be seen only through 
the distorted glass of his guilt. 

He hurried on, pursued by the Furies. But he was not 
walking aimlessly. Pictures of the past were constantly 
rising before him, and over agatnst them black scenes 
that the future held; through {t all one face only re- 
mained tender—his wife loved him still, even if she 
knew all; he was going toher. He meant it ina deeper 
senss than seeking all that earth held of her; but he 
would do that, too. Yet even her earnest face, her dark 
eyes full of love, held a pang for him. An hour before 
her death she had put their child's little hand in his, and 
said, “‘ You will guard our carling well, Richard ?” 
He had promised. He saw her wistful face now. How 
wel! he would guard Gladys—when he was in the State’s 
Prison! But he was never going there. In his grave, 
then. He had kept his promise so faithfully that dying 
was the best thing he could do for his daughter; she 
would be better off without him. There could be no 
blame ; everybody would pity ber. The idea turned 
his thoughts from himself for a moment. What could 
his proud Gladys do with people's pity ? Bread too bitter 
for her tasting was the best that he could leave to her. 
With him alive she would have shame always ; but now, 
as ought to be, she would bave only the recollection of it. 

He was in the cemetery now, and stumbling once in a 
while over the graves in the shadows of the monuments 
or of great trees. He thought that it was growing 
darker ; his head wasspinning round ; he could not find 
his way. He put his hand into the breast of his coat— 
after all, anywhere would do to die. Gladys would 
understand what he had meant, and she might forgive 
him if he were dead ; living, she never would. But as 
he was drawing out the pistol which he had taken from 
his drawer two hours before, it fell back again, fora few 
yards away be saw the tall pine tree that served asa 
landmark for him, and near the slender granite shaft 
over his wife’s grave. He uttered a faint cry, and 
went on unsteadily, stumbling once more before he 
reached the grave. He grasped the marble convulsively, 
then his hands loosened, and he sank upon the ground 
unconscious. 

At the moment, Gladys, in her friend’s home, finishing 
the evening in her gayest spirits, was saying to one of 
the guests who had been asked to meet her: 

‘*T shall learn that waltz you've just played; it’s 
charming. Papa will enjoy it so much!” and she 
hummed the air. ‘‘ He will follow me—so,” she added ; 
‘*he always does when he’s vot very tired.” Her face soft- 
ened as she remembered how much brighter her father 
had seemed of late. Since she had watched over his 
health so carefully she had loved him better, and she 
was thinking then that, though she liked to visit, she 
liked best of all to be at home with him. Sometime 
they were to travel together, and that would combine 
delights. 

The air, always sharper at the approach of dawn, had 
a still keener edge that night because the wind had 
changed to east, and a chill, not yet turned to vapor, 
crept over everything. This sharpness helped to rouse 
Langdon. He had lain for several hours in a stupor 
that had none of the restfulness of sleep. He came to 
himself slowly, so that by the time he was fully con- 
scious only the brightest of the stars could be seen, and 
these silver globes in a vault of gray were hidden here 
and there by soft clouds that had begun to fleck the sky, 
while along the eastern horizon stretched a faint line of 
light. There was @ significance In the hour that the 
man crouching in the graveyard felt; it was the time of 
strugele between darkness and light, when light is to 
conquer, when the day breaks and the shadows fies 
away ; it was promise, the hope that he had been longing 
for. He rested in it a moment, then turned his head 
and saw the streak in the east; he saw-that to him the 
suggestion of rest and hope was & mockery. The day 
that was upon him would bring darkness to Lim. 

He rose to his feet, and, taking out his pistol, held it 
ready in his hand. Yet that strange love of life even 
for its own bitter sake had notlefthim. He had resolved 
to die ; he was looking his last, but there was an agony 
in bis heart as he didso, He turned to different parts 
of the horizon, straining his eyes in the dim light to 
dwell with a new fondness upon its familiar polats, 





Beautiful elms were high on the hill at the left ; he knew 
their place well enough to distinguish them now ; pines 
stood here and there against the oaks and the maples, or 
showed dark outlines upon the sky. Beneath him was 
& part of the town, beautified by twilight and bis sense 
of separation from fi; even the tall chimneys of the 
factories had a picturerqueness. His eyes turned in the 
direction of hisown home. Gladys was not waiting for 
him there, with anguish in her heart ; she was at ease ; 
she would soon be so again, when lre was gone ; there 
would be the shock, the grief, but youth was strong, 
and bright things would conquer. He ralsed the pisto! 
toward his head and waited, a crowd of tender memo 
ries unnerving him—his wife, his daughter, friends, 
ecenos, words, resolutions, dreams, hopes and fears, 
doubts, horrors, the past and the present, all rushed 
upon him, mingling with the realities that were con- 
stantly before him, until a wildness was in his eyes and 
brain. The roar sounded in his ¢ars again; one idea 
came always struggiiog to the front, no matter how 
meny times overridden by fear and held back by 
recollectlon—the idea that life was to be too wretched 
for endurance, and must end here. Gradually it over. 
mastered all others; he became for the time a mono- 
maniac; hig nerves grew steady; he raised his hand 
higher until the pistol was at his temple. 

‘* Merciful God! who Knowest all,” he whispered, 
“forgive. My darling, I come to thee, the only mortal 
who will have patience and love.” His finger was on 
the trigger; he thought that he had pulled it, for he 
heard a report, he felt a shock; but in an instant he 
knew that he was unhurt. The ball had not touched 
him; the shock had been the blow of a strong hand 
which had dashed away the weapon. Life and his fate 
were to be met. The face looking at him seemed to 
him Nemesis in person ; the pistol he had sen holding 
convulsively was wrenched from his hand, and a stern 
voice sald : 

** Have you done all your work so well that you're In 
a hurry to close up the account? Have you no duties 
left? Have you forgotten Gladys ’’ 

‘** Forgotten her t” he groaned. ‘‘O God! have I for- 
gotten anything? Give it back tome,” and he snatched 
at his pistol. But the other, keeping him cff, put it 
into his pocket. A fear dawned in Langdon’s face. 
He had noticed that the line of light in the east had 
grown lurid ; the day which he could not face was upon 
him ; perhaps this man would hold him to it. Step by 
step he retreated backward, his eyes fixed upon the 
other’s face as if to hold him rooted to the spot ; then, 
when he had gained a safe distance, he turned and ran 
& few rods with the swiftness of a boy, and disapneared 
in the opposite direction from the town. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“DOWN, THOU CLIMBING soRROW,” 

At noon the same day Gladys sat by the window ia her 
friend's home. 

‘* Boasie,” she said, ‘‘ there's Dr. Saltonstall. I won- 
der what brought him to Dorset. If ‘twas to see us, it 
must be you, for he’d never come this distance for me, 
unless it were to oblige Edith.” Suddenly a look of 
alarm came into her face. Was anything the matter ? 
But it passed away again as quickly. Tat could not 
be. Yesterday she had received a note from her father, 
written the day before ; he seemed in excellent spirits, 
had told ber that he was getting on nicely, and that she 
must stay and enjoy herself. If Ejith had been very 
ill, Saltonstall would have sent instead of coming. This 
was only a visit of courtesy ; probably he had a patient 
in town. 

When Saltonstall saw Gladys he would have been 
grateful for the question he had been dreading from her, 
‘* How is papa?’ It would have served to introduce the 
matter he had come about. How could he tell her ? 
Poor Gladys! Hcr eyes had never seemed so untroubled 
in their depths, the smile that curved her lips and made 
them beautiful had never been sweeter, the outline of 
her cheek was as delicate as a child's; in spite of her 
intellect, her strong nature, she was unfit to bear what 
was to be laid upon her. Looking at her, and suffering 
for her, he failed to answer a ques'ion that she put to 
him. She looked at him attentively in her surprise, and 
read trouble in his face. Alli the fears of the past weeks 
rushed back to her again, and while Tom was watching 
the change in wonder, she cried : 

** You came here to tell me something. Tell It. 
can’t soften it by waiting,” she added. 

** Yes, I did,” answered Tom. ‘‘ Your--” 

She interrupted him. 

** Papa is ill ?” 

“ Yes, he—” began Tom, and {nvoluntarliy paused. 

** Tt can’t be worse than that ; it can’t be that he’s—not 
living ?” she cried, desperately, as Tom’s face did not 
lighten 

** No, no,” he sald, ‘‘ nt that. 


You 


Mr. Langdon left his 
home last evening, and he has— wandered away some- 


where. He may have returned before now, but if not, 
you will want to be where you can reach him at once 
when he does come.” 





Almost before he had finished his sentence Gladys left 
the room. She came back {mmedlately with her bonnet 
and sacque on. 

‘I'm ready,” she said. ‘‘ Bassfe will send my things 
tome. Don’t let us wait; papa may be wanting me,”’ 
and she moved toward the door impatiently. 

Besste followed. She had heard Gladys say some 
thing breathless)y about illness, and Saltonstall was now 
expressing his regret at taking her guest away so sud. 
denly, but she saw that she must wait for news. 

‘* You will write?” she called, as they drove off, and 
when, 8 moment afterward, she shut the door, the car- 
riage was out of sight. 

But Tom did not keep on to Miliborough at that pace. 
Having got beyond reach of questions and comments 
from outsiders, he felt more and more reluctant to bas- 
ten on the poor girl at his sideto the trouble before her 
They were both silent fora time ; then Gladys said : 

“I'm waiting for you to tell me all you know.” 

“That is very little. 1 know that something, I fear 
something gerlous, {s the matter with Mr. Langdon.” 

** What fs it?” Then, as Tom did not answer, ‘‘ Have 
you seen him ?” 

‘*A moment.” 

‘* When ?” 

‘Early this morning, on my way home from Mitch- 
ell’s.” 

“This morning ? But if you saw him walking in the 
street, he was not ill, then.” 

‘* He was not well,” 

‘‘ Where was he? Coming home ?” 

“No” 

‘* But you've not said where you met him.” 

‘In the cemetery, as I was coming home by the short 
cut—that path over the stile.” 

‘He was by mamma's grave,” said the girl, softly ; 
*‘ he goes there sometimes. I know. Poor papa! he has 
been very much overworked. I’ve been afrald he would 
have some brain trouble, with all his labor over figures. 
Ie it that?” And she looked keenly at Saltonstall. 

‘* He was very much disturbed,” Tom answered ; ‘‘ but 
I think you need not fear for his sanity.” 

“Thank heaven!” cried Gladys. ‘‘That was my 
horror—that he might have lost his reason. I believe I 
could bear anything else better.” 

The young man sald nothing. 

* Bat if you saw him,” pursued the girl, ‘* why didn’t 
you bring him home—you, a physician? You ougkt 
to have done it. Why didn’t you ?” she repeated, with 
an incisive glance. 

‘** He would not have let me.” 

**But you’ve a way of making people do as you 
choose, and, then, papa likes you. Couldn’t you have 
persuaded him ?” 

ai No.” 

“You've done wrong, Dr. Saltonstall, and you know 
it. Yououghtto have made him go home, Where has 
he gone ?” 

Tom told her the direction he bad seen Langdon take. 

‘* He used to say to me,” she mused, “‘ that 1f he could 
spend a whole day in the woods, with nobody to speak 
to him, and no accounts to think of, it would do him 
good. That is probably where he has gone; we needn't 
be uneasy.” But her voice was a tremulous question 
rather than an assurance. 

‘“*T hope so,” answered Saltonstall. He did not feel 
bound to press his own conclusion upon her ; it coincided 
witb rumor, but that might be false or exaggerated. In 
his home she would be kept from idle gossip, and would 
be told only what she must learn. He was so glad that, 
whatever came, she would always picture her father sad 
and devout by her mother’s grave, 

The drive was a silent one, upon the whole, for each 
was too anxious to be able to diecuss the probabilities in 
Langdon’s case ; and, though Tom once or twice started 
another subject to keep Gladys’s thoughts from dwell 
ing upon her father, neither had the heart to follow it 
up. 

‘‘ Are you going In here?” she asked, as he stopped 
at his own gate. 

*“Yes; and you too, for the present. When Mr. 
I.angdon returns you shall be sent for immedlately ; but 
you must not wait for him alone at home.” 

* No,” she sald, ‘I can’t come in; I shall go home. 
You're all very kind, but that’s my place.” 

“Not now, Gladys; not until we’ve further news. | 
have good reason for insisting upon it.” 

“Yes, I see there's something you've not told me ; as 
if any one cou'd shield me from it. You know thatyou 
must take me home to meet it. Why, I feel as if the pro 
ple going by were staring at me.” Saltonstall, who had 
noticed this with secret anger, did not insist any further ; 
he left her, and went into the house, on the way 
meeting his mother, who had come out wondering why 
Gladys was stili in the carriage. 

“Come, dear child,” she said. ‘‘ Why did Tom leave 
you here? We've bven expecting you for the Jast hour. 
It’s so bright in the sitting room, with a lovely wood 
fire. I wazt you to come up to it and get warm.” 

Quick tears came to Gladys’s eyes. 
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‘Thank you,” she said; ‘‘but I can’t stay now. 
You’re very good. I shall remember it.” 

Mrs. Saltonstall, looking into Gladys’s face, thought 
that Tom had'told her more than he need have done at 
present. But it was because the girl's wits had been at 
work that a stillness and pallor had come over her. It 
was in vain that Mrs. Saltonstall urged her to stay. 
When Tom came out again Edith was with him, and as 
she spoke to Gladys he helped her into his carriage. 

«I'm sorry to crowd you,” she said ; ‘ but it’s only a 
little distance.” 

‘Where are you going ?” 

‘To your house, since you'll not come to ours.” 

“Oh, Edith! But, really, I would rather be alone.” 

‘You shall be if you choose; we'll sit in different 
rooms. Bat, Gladys, it’s going to storm, and I shall 
stay with you for company, {f you want any.” 

Gladys did not speak again until they all three stood 
at her own door. As they waited there for admittance 
they heard some one passing say to his companion, 
‘* That’s his house.” At the ominous words each of the 
three avoided looking at the other. When the door 
opened Gladys asked the girl : 

‘*Has Mr. Langdon come back yet?” On learning 
that he had not, she turned to Edith and Tom, and said, 
{n the same hard tone, ‘‘Come in.” Leading the way 
{nto the library, she waited until the sound of the serv- 
aut’s footsteps had died away ; then, shutting the door 
behind her, she came up to them. 

“ What does this mean ?” she began. ‘‘ Te)l me all 
about it at once. I remember that this is the day that 
the bank directors are to meet. Papa should not be 
away to-day ; he always attends to business.” She looked 
from one to the other as che spoke. Her eyes were fierce 
and opened wide; her face set. There was silence in 
the room fora moment. ‘ Dr. Saltonstall, what do you 
know ? I will have it!” 

‘I know only rumors and suspicions, Gladys, except 
that your father has gone, and that he has Keen traced 
as f-ras Boston. He took aticket there this morning 
on the Eastern line.” 

“* What rumors ?” 

Tom hesitated. 

‘Rumors that something is wrong at the bank,” he 
answered at last, not looking at her as he spoke. 

There was anotber silence. Gladys retreated a few 
steps, and stood with one hand resting on the mantel- 
piece, her eyes looking past them out upon the leaden 
sky. The significance of her act was felt by both her 
watchers. They were true friends, who would have 
been glad to help her bear her burden; yet she stood 
alone; they could do noth!ng. Even in the thought of 
their sympathy, if {it came to her now, was mingled the 
bitterness of necessity for It. 

‘‘Rumors that my father has stolen money ?” she 
asked, abruptly. Tom remembered her talk with him 
about Mr. Langdon in which she had said, ‘‘ You could 
not say to your father, ‘pspa.’” She had chosen the 
supreme moment to assert a daughter's faith. ‘‘ Why 
do you stand there and not answer me?” sbe cried. 
‘Do you think it kind to keep me in the dark, or do 
you fancy you are doing it? Your faces show that 
you've lost faith in us. What good can you do any 
more’? Why don’tyou go? The alr of the house may 
harm you.” 

“Gladys!” 

It was Edith who spoke, recalling the girl to the sense 
of her injustice. Gladys looked at her with a piteous 
attempt at a emile. 

‘You see how it is; I’m permitiing myself to say 
anything to you, just out of misery.” 

Saltonstall moved toward the door, saying that he 
would look in agaio before night. He was passing 
Gladys, not liking to trouble her then by leave-taking ; 
but she held out her hand, and, clasping his firmly, sald 
to him : 

‘Promise me one thing, will you ?” 

“If I can.” 

‘* Find out as much of the truth as possible before you 
come to-night, and tell me all you know about my 
father. Will you?” 

Tom pressed his lips together for a moment ; then he 
answered : 

ai Yes,” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
‘CHARM ACHE WITH AIR, AND AGONY WITH WORDS.” 


The afternoon dragged by. Every sudden sound in 
the street, every chance noise about the house, made 
Gladys start and listen, and, when a trivial cause 
accounted for it, fallinto quiet again. It rained heavily, 
and the gusty wind prophesied a night of storm. Gladys, 
having iooked out of the window for the hundredth 
time, turned to Edith with the animation of s new thought. 

‘* How stupid I’ve been, Edith! I’ve found out why 
papa went to Boston ; he {s ill, and if he consulted your 
brother he thinks that perhaps I should hear of it. 
Besides, he has an old classmate there who is a physician. 
Of course, he’ll not come back to-night in all this storm, 
especially since he doesn’t know that I’m at home.” She 








looked at ber friend for confirmation of this theorv. 
Eith sald, cheerfully : 

‘*T hope we shall see him safe and scund to morrow 
morning, dear.” But Gladys noticed that her face did 
not Jighten, and that she never lifted her eyes from her 
work. 

‘You think, in that case, he’d have gone from bere.” 
she sald, ‘‘and that he would not have taken the day 
when of al] others he would be expected to be on 
hand. But as to the first objection, he must have been 
very ill all night, and when he was able to think of the 
best thing to do, he might have been nearer the Arms. 
dale station than ours. As to his not being at the bank, 
I'm sure, swe, I tell you, that papa’s books will bear 
rigid examination at any moment. He remembers who 
we are,” and she drew herself up with a haughty gesture 
that made her companion’s eyes grow dim with pity. 
‘* We don’t do things {n that way, Edith ; dishonor is 
not in the blood.” 

‘‘T should certainly think not, Gladys.” 

An expression of rest relaxed the lines of the pale face ; 
the girl sank into her chair and watched the rain in 
silence until called away about some household arrange- 
ment Edith was glad that she could find any con- 
solation; and why might she not berifght? Circum- 
stantial evidence was a dangerous guide; perhaps a 
daughter's heart was a safer one. She determined to 
say something like this, and when her friend came in 
again went back to the subject. To her surprise, she was 
stopped with— 

‘** Don’t speak of {t, please. Wecan only wait. Ticories 
are idle.” 

The strained look had returned, and there was fear 
or despair behind it. Edith was silent for a time; 
then languidly, and at intervals, they talked of other 
things 

The storm had grown violent when Tom came, latein 
the evening. Gladys did not rise to meet him, or even 
look up; she sat with her head bent low waiting for 
doom, Then, after a moment, without a word of greet- 
ing, she sald ; 

‘* What fs it ?” 

Tom hesitated. 

‘Why do you walt?” she cried. ‘' Shall I have to 
go out into the street to find what they are saying there 
about Richard Langdon ?” 

‘*Only cruel things, G!adys.” 
gentle, 

** What things ?” 

“That the—” He stopped. 
have been made.” 

‘They say made on purpose ?” 

‘They say, Gladys—I promised to tell you—-that 
they are not like unintentional errors.” 

‘© To cover up losses ?” 

Yes? 

‘* How can they tell that so soon ?” 

Tom sald nothing. 

‘* Have you told me all ?” 

‘* They have proof that things are not right.” 

‘* What proofs can they have already ?” 

‘‘ A deficit, dear Gladys.” 

The girl rose to her feet. She looked from Tom to 
Edith with something like bewilderment at first. Then, 
when the meanixg came to her fully, she neither turned 
away nor covered her face from the shame that had 
fallen vicariously upon her, but stood with her eyes 
fixed upon Tom, her figure, which had been trembling 
at first, firm and still as a statue, and upon her facea 
look of scorn that made {it fearful. The young man felt 
as he looked at her that there were few crimes in the 
world for which such scorn from a noble woman would 
not be punishment enough. 

‘*Then Mr. Langdon is a thief,” she said, slowly, in a 
hard voice, ‘‘ and a coward who runs away from the 
consequences of his guilt.” 

‘*Oh, Gladys!” pleaded Edith, brokenly, ‘‘ don’t. 
There may be some explanation, after all. Wait before 
you speak so.” 

For an instant Gladys turned her head toward the 
speaker, as if a child’s feeble protest had interrupted the 
conduct of important matters. 

‘* And but for you,” she said, her eyes again fixed 
upon Tom, ‘‘ he would have added suicide to the list. 
That shows how it was.” 

‘*Have you heard from your. father ?” cried Salton- 
stall, aghast. 

She shook her head. 

‘*How could you have learned that ?” he persisted. 
‘*He and I were alone, and I have not spoken of it toa 
single person.” 

‘You can’t save him, or me,” answered Gladys, 
bitterly, ‘‘ though, if I were capabie of it, I should be 
grateful for your silence. How did I hear it? My serv 
ant told it to me. Some boys going fishing early saw it 
all, and to-night it’s town talk.” 

Saltonstall uttered a sound of anger and dismay. 

‘A thief, a coward, a suicide,” repeated the girl, with 
a cold emphasis on each word. Then, as the two sat 
Watching her in a compassion beyond speech, all at once 


His voice was very 


“That strange mistakes 





she turned toward Tom, ber stony composure gone, her 
hands stretch d out fn 


an appeal 


‘* He can’t be himself,” she erled. ‘ Ramembecr, he 
was overworked. There 1s something strange erhaps 
he is Insane. Don't judge him, poor papa ! Ilow can we 
tel] that he’s nct wandering about in the night, in the 
storm? Listen to it. If ho fs, will be his death. Then 
people will be sorry for the things ihey’ve said w 


Do you belleve 


they find that he was net accountable 
he’s out to night ?” 

Tom, who had no doubt that Langdon, once roused, 
was hundreds of miles away, in a place of present safety 
answered that she must not imagine that ; it seemed to 
him out of the question. His decision had an effect upon 
Gladys, 

‘“‘Tam weak,” she sald; ‘there {s no use In such 
fancies as these; the horrible things are the trie ones- 
it’s always so. Thank you, Dr. Saltonstall, for t: ling me 
the news; it’s not been a pleasant task.’ She spoke 
with an unapproachable air, to cut off all expressicn of 
sympathy. But Edith came up to her silently, took ber 
in her arms, and kissed her. Gladys, however, pushed 
her away. 

‘* Take care,” she said, with a low discord that was 
meant to be alaugh; ‘I'ma felon’s daughter: you may 
get contaminated.” She stood back, and looked haught 
Uy into the wistful eyes. ‘I don’t care for caresses,” 
she added. ‘‘’T will be enough to be pitied through the 
streets ; I can’t say that I enjoy it to my face.” 

** But I love you,” pleaded Edith, with a low sob, as 
she turned away and stood by the window with her back 
to the others. Gladys waited for more than a minute, 
without moving or speaking, look{og at her friend. A 
emile sadder than tears touched her lips; then she moved 
back, and sat down at a distance. 

Tom got up and went across the room to her. 

‘*Good night,” he said, holding cut his hand with a 
persistence that made her at last touch {t with her own, 
which heclasped. ‘‘ Gladys, it’s not pity ; it{s, as Edith 
says, the love of friends that we givo you. 
alone in whatever sorrow may come.” 

The girl sat dumb, but her face softened ; then she 
turned her head aside sharply, and he left her. After the 
door had closed upon him she sat motionless, until sud- 
denly she glanced up. Edith was still at the window, 
with her face turned away. Gladys slowly ratsed the 
hand that Tom had been holding so firmly,then all at once 
she bent her head and touched it reverently with her lps. 

There was silence In the room for some time, except 
that the storm beat at the windows, and, falling to gain 
admittance, lifted up Its voice in angry shricks that dled 
away In howlings to low moans, and thus sobbed i{tse!f 
to silence for a while. Winter wes msking a valiant 
stand before giving up lis supremacy. At last Edith 
went to the piano. She and Gladys often played 
together. But as she struck the first chord the other 
stopped her angrily. 

‘‘T'm not Saul, to have my evil spirit exorcised by 
music ; don’t trouble yourself to try it.” 

‘*No, my dear,” Edith answered, and, go'ng toward 
the light, took up her work again. 
pause, broken this time by Gladys. 

“I'm very rude to you,” she said, {n a tone that she 
struggled to make conventional. ‘‘ You've more tact 
than anybody else I know except your brother, and 
you’ve not done a thing this evening that I've not snubbed 
you for,” 

‘Dear Gladys, do you think I mind ?’ 

‘Oh, for God’s sake, don’t, don’t! I can’t let the 
floodgates open. Melodrama would be out of place with 
the daughter of a thief,” she went on, her hard manner 
come back ; ‘‘only I owe you an apology. The truth 
was, I didn’t want to picture—Mr. Langdon lying on that 
sofa Ilstening.” 

‘* Won't you sit here by the light, Gladys ?” 

‘*Thank you, I’m very well where Iam; I’m not 
doing anything.” After another silence she sald: ‘I 
wonder why it is I have so strong a feeling he's out In 
this storm ? It’s not reasonable, but it keeps coming 
back tome. I know what you think about him, you 
and Dr. Saltonstall—you think he’s comfortably housed 
somewhere, enjoying his stolen gains; but I tell you 
he’s not enjoying anything. Oh, think of him there by 
mamma’s grave with a pistol at his head! Edith, ts he 
crazy, or is he guilty ? But you can’t tell ; why should 
I trouble you? I will not any more.” And Gladys fel! 
into a stillness from which her companion could not , 
draw her ; she spoke only in monosyllables at most, and 
soon the girls went to bed. 

But as Gladys lay awake for a long time and listened 
to the storm, the wind and rain made her shiver with an 
unaccountable sente of physical discomfort. Luxu- 
rlously protected from them as she was, it seemed as if 
in some way they were spending force upon herself, for 
she imagined her father crouching away from them, and 
though at one moment she steeled her heart against him, 
at the next the possibility of her injustice would bring 
this dread upon her. She would Ife still and bear it as 
long as she could; then, springing up, would stand at 
the window, to meet it there again. 
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HER WILL AND WAY. 
PART I. 
By CAROLINE ATWATHR MASON. 


‘* Never a scornful word should grieve you ; 
I’d smile as sweet as the angels do, 
Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.”’ 
—[{Dinah Maria Mulock. 
R8. CHAPIN was sitting with her children in 
the nursery, trying to put her baby to sleep for 
its ‘long nap,” when the door-bell rang. Being the 
parsonage door-bell, it rang often, and sometimes Mrs. 
Chapin thought that it took more grace to answer its 
calls than it did to speak in prayer-meeting. This being 
Monday morning, the maid-of-all-work was concentrat- 
ing her energies upon the wash-board, and was not to 
be lightly or unadvisedly called away ; certainly not to 
answer the bell. It had rung four times already this 
morning, and Mrs. Chapin had made three ineffectual 
attempts to put the baby to sleep. 

This time the bell had a short, sharp sound as if the 
person ringing had something especially important on 
hand. 

“ That sounds like Deacon Simonds’s ring,” said Mrs, 
Chapin to herself, as she laid the baby down with a bit 
of asigh, and started for the house door. The baby 
followed her with the unreserved scream of righteous 
indignation, and her small son, Murray, followed her in 

n. 

She opened the door, and received and ushered into 
the parlor an elderly man, with a shrewd, hard face, 
who returned her greeting briefly, not looking straight 
at her. It was Deacon Simonds. 

His first remark as he seated himself was, ‘‘ Seems to 
me your baby cries a good deal. Anything the matter 
with it ?” 

Mrs. Chapin began to reply, but, paying no attention 
to what she said, being, in fact, not in the least interested 
in it, the Deacon announced : 

‘*T want to see Mr. Chapin. Is he at home ?” 

“Yes, sir. I will call him.” And Mrs. Chapin sum. 
moned her husband from his study, and hastened back 
to her baby. 

Hushing it to sleep, she soon found herself involun. 
tarily listening, in the silence which followed, to the 
conversation which was going on between her husband 
and Deacon Simonds in the adjoining room. 

It was an interview which the young pastor had been 
dreading ; now that it was no longer to be avoided, he 
went through with it with unbreken quietness and cour- 
tesy, but he still held his own ground. 

Deacon Simonds was a man of obstinate prejudices, 
accustomed and determined to have hisown way. The 
church at Devon was neither large nor strong, and as he 
was a man of some means, his influence was felt, and he 
delighted in making it felt. The last pastor had left 
Devon because Deacon Simonds did not like him, and 
Arnold Chapin came to Devon because the Deacon did. 
He liked him because he thought, being so young a man, 
and coming to Devon as his first pastorate, there would 
be little difficulty in managing him. He had gradually 
discovered that he had mistaken his man, and a slight 
coolness had succeeded to the confidential intimacy with 
which he had at first treated the young minister. 

There was one man in the church whom Deacon 
Simonds looked upon as his rival and “dearest foe.” 
This man had for a few months been concerned in cer- 
tain matters which the Deacon thought fairly laid him 
open to church discipline. It had become his fixed 
determination to have this man cut off from the church, 
He had hinted this at various times to Mr. Chapin; he 
had now come to bring the matter to an open issue. 

In the conversation which took place, Deacon Simonds 
brought forward, as his motives, his desires for the good 
of the church and the glory of God. It was, of course, 
nothing to him personally, but it was necessary to sus- 
tain the discipline of the church. Mr. Chapin told the 
Deacon frankly that he thought the man in question had 
committed nothing worthy of discipline, and he should 
never favor such action as the Deacon wished to see 
taken. At this the old man gave his disguise of relig- 
ious motives to the winds, and talked loudly and angrily, 
almost threateningly. 

‘* What makes that man scold my papa so ?” asked 
little Murray, stopping a moment in his play to hear the 
harsh voice. 

‘* Hush, dear,” whispered hismother. She was listen- 
ing with flashing eyes and quick breath. In another 
moment she would have gone into the room and asked 
the angry man what he meant by using such language 
to his pastor. But the Deacon had risen to go; she 
heard her husband’s voice, calm and courteous as ever, 
bidding him good-morning, and the door closed upon 
the troublesome visitor. 

Mrs. Chapin met her husband as he turned back into 
the parlor. 





‘*Why, Kate,” he said, ‘‘ what’s the matter ?” and 
he smiled as he looked at her excited face. He was a 
fair-haired, gray-eyed man, of reticent, quiet manner. 
His wife, with dark eyes and fine bright color, was im- 
pulsive, positive, hasty even at times. 

“‘ Arnold !” she exclaimed. ‘‘ There is only one thing 
for you todo. You mustresign as pastor of this church 
as soon as you can—next Sunday. I will not have you 
stay here to be abused like this, and you know Deacon 
Simonds has a great deal of influence, and he will do 
everything in his power to turn others against you. You 
must go; don’t you see ?” 

‘No, I don’t see that clearly yet. It may come, but 
I think there is a chance that the church may hold 
together and assert itself, and teach Deacon Simonds a 
lesson that it is time for him to learn.” 

‘* And that means a church quarrel !” cried the wife ; 
‘and you pastor of the church! Oh, I see it all so 
plainly |! How much better, Arnold, for you to resign 
before there was a breath of trouble known to the peo- 
ple, and save them all that terrible ordeal! For the sake 
of the church, I should think you would feel that you 
ought to resign.” 

‘‘ And what about my wife and children,” asked Mr, 
Chapin, gravely, ‘‘if I cut myself off from any means 
of support in this unexpected way ? Have I no duty to 
them ?” 

**Don’t hesitate for an instant on that account,” was 
the answer. And Mrs. Chapin’s eyes flashed through 
her tears. ‘‘I would not for anything have you bring 
trouble to the church for the sake of any such small 
personal motives; and, besides, Arnold, there would 
not be the slightest difficulty in a man like you soon 
receiving a call to some other church, and to one more 
suited to your ability.” 

‘**T am not so sure, dear,” sald her husband, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ It is always dead against a man if he is ‘ out of 
a place,’ as the servant-girls say. People at once begin 
to ask, ‘ Why did he leave ?’ and all the inferences are 
that it was, partly at least, through his own fault. This 
is a thing to be considered seriously, Kate.” 

‘Of course itis. And don’t you think that God is 
able to take care of us and help us, in spite of all these 
things, if we trust him ?” 

**I do,” replied Mr. Chapin, smiling a little sadly ; 
‘*and I think, too, that God sometimes gives people 4 
chance to know that they have made a mistake. We 
want to be sure that we do not take our own preference 
for God’s will.” 

From this conversation it will be seen that Deacon 
Simonds, whose eager desire it now was to see the Rev. 
Arnold Chapin shake the dust of Devon off his feet and 
depart, had in that reverend gentleman’s wife a strong 
ally. All through the week the Deacon’s horse was 
busy, as he drove about ‘‘ marshaling his clan” and 
making ready for battle. He was a warlike old man, 
and his blood was up. Rumors of strife and sedition 
reached the parsonage, making heavy the heart of the 
pastor, who had just begun to see a little of the fruit of 
his three years of faithful labor, and to hope for better 
things for the church than it had ever known. Every 
rumor of this kind served to strengthen Mrs. Chapin’s 
conviction that it was best for them to leave Devon. She 
did a great deal of special pleading, and she did it well. 
By Sunday all these influences together had dune their 
work, and when that day came, and the hour of service, 
Mr. Chapin read his resignation as pastor of the Devon 
church. 

His people rose up and protested that it should not, 
could not, be accepted. Never, they said, had the 
church been so united, so prosperous; never had its 
prospects been so fair. A meeting was called to pass 
resolutions praying the pastor to reconsider his resigna- 
tion. Deacon Simonds and his small constituency 
attended this meeting. When the committee brought a 
draft of the resolutions to the pastor he asked if they 
had been passed unanimously. The committee were 
obliged to confess that they had not been. Four men 
had voted against them. But four were very few, and 
the church was nothing daunted. If Mr. Chapin would 
stay with them the trouble would soon be overcome. 

Mr. Chapin wavered. He talked with his wife. 

** Is it not possible, dear ”—he put it before her in this 
way—‘‘ that our going now will more thoroughly divide 
the church than our staying would ? Is it not our duty 
to suffer the personal distress which would be involved 
in remaining, for the sake of the church? Is it not cow- 
ardly to go away just now ?” 

But Mrs. Chapin could not, or did not, take this view 
of it ; and, as her husband regarded their marriage con- 
tract as an equal partnership, and as he had great confi- 
dence in her ‘‘woman’s intuitions,” he abode by his 
resignation. 

The Devon parsonage was soon left vacant, and Kate 
Chapin returned to her father’s house in Pittsborough, 
with her husband and children, to make a visit of per- 
haps several weeks, according to her own plan. 

Mr. Brewster, Mrs. Chapin’s father, was a lawyer, 
who had gradually lost the greater part of his property 
and practice by intemperance. What remnants of 





importance were left him he held by reason of what he 
had been rather than what he was. His wife, Mrs. 
Chapin’s stepmother, was of the worrying, nervous order 
of women. She and her stepdaughter had lived together 
on terms of mutual forbearance, and a mild kind of 
affection existed between them, in spite of a total inca- 
pacity on the part of each to comprehend the other’s 
nature, 

Kate Brewster was a high-spirited, talented school- 
girl, full of intellectual ambitions, when her acquaint- 
ance with Arnold Chapin began. He was one of that 
large class of young men among us who seem to stand 
alone, with no background of home and family. He 
had come to Pittsborough, a boy of eighteen, from some 
remote, unknown New England village, to make his 
way toa preparation for college as best he might. There 
seemed to be no very especial reason why he should come 
to Pittsborough rather than to a dozen other places ; but 
some decisive, if obscure, influence led him thither. 
He never had the air of struggling with poverty. People 
never pitied him, nor felt it necessary to encourage him ; 
ladies’ societies never made shirts for him; Sunday- 
school classes never helped to support him ; and yet he 
was & poor young man, working his way to study for 
the ministry—a favorite type for the sympathies cf good 
people. There was something about Arnold Chapin of 
pride and independence which gave him the air of being 
able to accomplish his purpose without help from any- 
body. By economy and hard, persistent work he suc- 
ceeded in securing a thorough training for his profession, 
and, when he felt that he had a right to do it, he asked 
Kate Brewster to marry him. This surprised nobody 
who knewthem. She accepted him ; and all her friends 
supposed she would. An engagement of marriage 
between these two had long been a foregone conclusion, 
neither one having the art to conceal the deep interest 
felt toward the other. 

They wére married soon after Arnold graduated. 
Mr. Brewster rallied all his old-time pride, opened his 
house, and entertained the wedding guests right royally, 
unheeding the awkward complications of unpaid bills 
and sarcastic creditors. Every one came to the wed- 
ding ; every one brought a present ; every one wished 
the young couple joy, with hearty good-will, as they set 
off on their journey to Devon, followed by a shower of 
rice and slippers. 

This was three years ago ; and now Kate Chapin had 
come back to her father’s house, with the first chapter 
of her married life ended. 








SHALL WE SUBMIT? 


O one thing is a greater nuisance to the traveling 
public than the now almost universal custom of 
tipping. When one makes a contract with the owner 
of a house, he {s not expected to pay the agent for carry- 
ing out, under the owner's ordere, the contract with the 
tenant. When goods are purchased of a merchant, no 
one expects to fee the clerk for giving right measure, or 
the driver of the delivery wagon for delivering the goods 
in good order. Yet is it not just as reasonable to fee 
either of these employees as the walter who serves you 
at the hotel table or the porter who carries your trunk to 
your room ? The contract with the hotel-keeper includes 
these services. Many advertisements of popular hotels 
make mention of “first-class service” as a means of 
attracting guests. Fortunate will the guest be if, when 
he arrives, he does not find himself forced to put his 
hand in his pocket in order to see an example of this 
much-desired and comfort-giving experience—quick, 
quiet-respecting and self-respecting service. 

It is difficult to decide which is most annoying, in- 
different, careless service, or cringing, obsequious 
service. All that any self-respecting person requires 
from a servant, either at home or abroad, is intelligent 
service in the capacity in which they are engaged. Few 
who tip waiters or public servants think of the injury they 
inflict on the receiver, or the injustice on the fellow 
traveler or guest. 

Not many years ago, ata hotel at one of the popu- 
lar resorts in the northern part of the State of New 
York, where the writer was a guest, the waiters were 
girls of the class usually found in such employment. 
The tables accommodated about eight persons, and 
one servant was assigned to each table. All went 
well until the appearance of a young man and his 
wife. The man had the appearance and manners of a 
smart clerk. After the first appearance of the couple 
at the table the waitress was demoralized ; she had eyes, 
feet, and hands for no other person until the young man 
and his wife were served. The secret cause of this 
devotion was understood even before the young man re- 
marked, when a dish not on the bill of fare was placed 
before him, ‘‘ Do you suppose I did not know enough 
to grease her hands when I first came ?” He was so 
dull of comprehension that he could not see the right- 
eous indignation of which he had been the object for 
days, and which nearly burst upon him when he made 
this coarse declaration. He had obtained favors at the 
expense of every other person at the table, 
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Never yet has a special service been exacted by a fee 
from any servant or official that some other person has not 
been correspondingly inconvenienced or defrauded of 
service or place to which they were entitled. Many times 
fees are given for the sole purpose of giving a feeling of 
importance to the giver. Men of small minds get Infinite 
satisfaction from servile service, even when they know 
that it is purchased, and not offered from personal 
respect or admiration. Everybody inwardly protests 
against feeling. What is needed is concerted action, or, 
more properly, inaction ; a position, not of protesting 
against the offensive and rapidly growing custom, but a 
refusal to submit to it or be a party to its further de- 
velopment or continuance. It would be one way to 
develop moral strength. 

The silent but impudent protest from the house 
servants at fashionable resorts against the individual 
who has the temerity to refuse to pay toll when passing 
through their domain is about as much as moral kings 
and queens can endure, and far more than the average 
traveler can encounter with equanimity. A man that 
can face the mouth of a cannon in the height of battle 
quails before the thinly veiled contempt of the hotel 
autocrats who have climbed to their present exalted 
position on human weakness. To refuse allegiance, from 
principle, to usurped authority that holds such power is 
a proof of moral and mental strength above the average. 








A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. C. Emma CHENney. 


BRIGHT little boy, who was a member of a 

Sunday-school remarkable for its vigorous life, 
had returned from a long vacation and was eagerly re- 
counting his adventures and experiences to an interested 
listener. 

Naturally, he mentioned the little church where he 
had attended service, and he closed his recital by the 
emphatic declaration that ‘‘ the Sunday-school was star- 
vation |” His auditor expressed surprise at such an as 
tonishing statement, and the child proceeded to explain. 

‘« Why you see, auntie, it was all wrong. It was mak- 
ing us break the commandment of the Sermon in the 
Mount. That says, ‘ Blessed are the hungry, for they 
shall be filled.’ Now, you see, the morning service 
lasted until one o’clock, and after that we had to stay to 
Sunday-school ; so that, no matter how hungry ‘ve were, 
we could not possibly be filled before two o’clock, though 
we were almost nearly starved before we could have 
dinner.” This was certainly a logical exposition of 
Scripture to the boy’s mind ; and I relate it to show how 
literally, or with what a queer twist, children may ac- 
cept the teaching of the Bible, unassisted. An un- 
cracked walnut would not be very nourishing. What 
children negd is the means to break the shell which some- 
times seals and hides vital truth from them. They need 
more time. Not time given to their dress, but to their 
precious souls. 

A little more time from ‘‘ papa” when the day is done, 
spent in asking with real interest about its pleasures and 
pursuits, would encourage them to pour into his patient 
ear all their tender confidences. 

A little more time from ‘‘mamma,” stolen from her 
music, her painting, her embroidery, or the last new 
novel, given to loving companionship with her children 
each day, and they will grow up to thank their God for 
every remembrance of her. 

But the interest must be real. No one detects a sham 
so quickly asa child. He soon wearies of an entertain- 
ing book if it be read to him with indifference, while a 
little vivacity on the part of the reader will lead him on 
indefinitely in a story far less attractive. 

The habit of a stated time to talk with the children is 
invaluable. It becomes a thing to which they look for 
ward with delight. ‘‘A wise son heareth his father’s 
instruction,” it is true, but what shall be sald of the wis- 
dom of the father who fails to teach his child? But, 
then, Solomon had never heard of steam and electricity, 
or speculations in grain, or club-houses. The leisurely, 
meditative sort of life in those days may have warped 
his opinions ! 

There is many a busy father who rarely sees his little 
ones, and who scarcely addresses a word to them from 
week to week, except in reproof. Possibly, when the 
mood sults him, he takes a little romp with them, after 
which they are sent to the nursery ; very much asa big 
dog is turned out-of doors when one is tired with his 
frolic. And, alas! so far as expressed affection goes, 
there is little to choose between the behavior to child 
and dog. 

Boys, especially, need sympathy, and the influence of 
a cheery, happy home. “ A child left to himseif bringeth 
his mother to shame.” What boy ever grew up to be 
chivalrous and gentle who did not feel that his mother 
loved his society and was proud of her son ? 

A special time set apart for the children {s profitable 
alike to parent and child. It is only an emergency which 
changes our hour for meals. Is the physical health 
more important than that of the soul? In the hour be- 





fore the lamps are lighted, where are the children ? 
What are they doing ? Some are too young to amuse 
themselves, and Nurse may be tired and impatient, 
while the older ones are perhaps getting fretful, and so 
the twilight hangs heavily upon them all. This is the 
wise and loving mother’s opportunity. 

Restless little feet are ready to be quiet. Busy little 
heads fall willingly upon her lap, and tears are dried on 
mamma’s bosom. Now is the time to sow good seed 
which will spring up and bear abundant fruit when the 
hand which scattered it shall be still in death. 

Half hidden in the uncertain light, and, perhaps, en- 
couraged by the flickering fire, little hopes and fears 
and secret imaginings find tongues. Gorgeous castles 
are built for ‘‘mamma” to dwell in, or confessions of 
wrong-dolog rise unbidden to the infant lips. Grown- 
up sinners know full well that it 1s easter to seek pardon 
for a fault from a fellow-man in the hush of twilight 
than in the glare and jostle of noonday. 

The recollection of a patient mother’s touch upon the 
infant head which nestled in her lap so long ago has 
kept many a foot from stumbling when that head was 
frosted by time. The sound of a nursery hymn has 
more than once checked a hoary sinner on his road to 
destruction. 

Throughout the Bible constant allusions are made to 
the responsibility of instructing the children, not by 
Sunday-school teachers, but by parents. No proxy is 
even hinted at. Nowadays no means are sparei to 
make a child’s lesson a pleasure rather than a task. 
This is the glory of modern teaching, both secular and 
religious. The kindergarten has become an institution 
among us, even extending to the Sunday-school. But 
this does not lessen the personal responsibility of parents. 
On the contrary, if outside means for the development 
of their children are so multiplied, is it not incumbent 
upon them to render home doubly attractive, and to 
perform their share of the education in an equally satis- 
factory manner ? 

Moral and conscientious elements in character cannot 
be inoculated abroad. A high sense of honor, strict 
adherence to truth, tender pity for the oppressed, and 
chivalry toward women, must come with example at 
home, and daily contact with loving self-sacrifice. A 
child who hears its native tongue spoken in its purity 
will never be ungrammatical. Just so surely will he 
tefle¢t the temper and manner of his associates. 

Many a mother sits with empty, folded arms when the 
children’s bedtime comes, and vainly longs for the rush 
and clatter of the little feet which once wearied her. 
She wishes she had not answered, ‘‘ Not now,” or, 
‘* Walt,” or, ‘‘I am busy,” to the numberless questions 
which her child had asked. Now she remembers his 
look of disappointment when she hastily denied a re- 
quest which she might have granted had she taken 
time to consider it. Now she is never too tired or too 
busy tothink. Gladly would she give up art, music, 
society, all, for more time with her child. To those 
mothers to whom it is not too late to be entreated, I 
would commend her experience. 

** And if, some night, when you sit down to rest, 

You miss this elbow from your tired knee, 

This restless, curling head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 

If from your own ths dimpled hands had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again ; 

If the white feet into the grave had slipped— 
I could not blame you for your heartache then.”’ 


ANOTHER BILL OF FARE. 


NOTHER subscriber, residing ina New England 
town, sends us a bill of fare, with cost of living : 

I have been quite interested in your articles on the cost 
of living, but have hesitated to send my experience be- 
cause I think there are many who will think it imposst- 
ble to live on so little ; but I have at last decided, hoping 
that it might help some one. You will notice the coal 
bill is large compared with the income, but our home 
has a heater, a luxury which we try to keep, not by 
saving at table, but on dress. We own our house, unen- 
cumbered. My family consists of four adults. My 
entire income, $433.52. I pay for the year, taxes, $23; 
water, $6; pew rent, $17.50; subscription to papers, 
$2 90; coal, $58.67 ; post-office box, $2 ; church collec- 
tions, $10; washing, $10. Total, $130.07 ; leaving for 
table, $303.45. 

I set my table nicely and abundantly at all times for 
five dollars per week. If you wish to publish the bill of 
fare for one week, July 18 to July 24, you can do so, 

SUNDAY. 
BREAKFAST, 

Stewed Clams. Raspberries, Coffee. 
DINNER. 
String Beans, 

Tea. 


MONDAY. 
BREAKFAST, 
Huekleberries, Ourrants, Coffee. 








Lobster. Peas, Custard Pte, 





DINNER 
Mutton Stew, with Potatoes. Lobster left from Sunday. 
Peas. String Beans 
Pie-plant Pie. 
SUPPER 
Plain Cake Tea 


Huckleberries. 


TUESDAY 
BREAKFAST. 
Hash, Toast, Hominy and Milk 
Coffee. 
DINNER. 
Roast Beef, called in the country a Pot Roast 


Potatoes String Beans 
Hominy Pudding 
SUPPER. 
Plain Cake Cottage Cheese. 
Huckleberries Currants Tea 


WEDNESDAY. 


BREAKFAST, 
Eggs. Tluckleberrées Toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Cold Boiled Ham Potatoes 
String Beans. Peas. Bread Pudding 
SUPPER 
Jumbles. Huckleberries. Milk 
THURSDAY. 
BREAKFAST 
Ham Ometket. Huckleberries. Coffe 


DINNER 


Cold Roast Beef. 
String Beans. Peas 


Potatoes. 
Cottage Pudding 
SUPPER 
Blackberries Molasses Cake Milk. 
FRIDAY. 
BREAKFAST 
Fried Veal. Potatoes Currants 
Coffee. 

DINNER, 

Beef Steak. Potatoes Peas 
Beans. Beets 
Bread Pudding 
SUPPER 


Blackberries. Ginger Snaps. Tea 





SATURDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Coffee Cakes. Coffee 
DINNER 
Cold Boiled Ham. Saratoga Potatoes 
Beets Peas and Beans 
Raspberries Blackberry Pie 
SUPPER 
Hard Gingerbread. Milk. 

With each of these meals we have sweet country but- 
ter, good home-made bread—generally wheat, but often 
varied with rye, Graham, or Indian. 

I notice, in looking over this bill of fare, we have had 
something of a sameness in the way of vegetables, but it 
is because we are fond of those. I could have purchased 
others as cheap. At this season our meat bill is small 
because we prefer fruit and vegetables, but we always 
have it once a day, and usually twice. I always try to 
have a variety on the table. I suppose some one will 
say it can’t be done for that money. I often wonder 
how I do {it myself, but it is done. I will try to tell 
how. We donot keepaservant. There is no waste. 
Anything left over from meals is carefully saved, either 
steamed over or made up into some pleasing form, and 
makes an appetizing dish, that is often preferred to the 
fresh cooked. There are a great variety of ways in 
which the same meat may be used, but it takes time and 
thought. My table is always abundantly spread ; there 
is no scrimping, but no wastefulness. My money is 
used thoughtfully. I know just what I have to spend, 
and try to use it wisely. I never buy a poor article of 
food. I have not been able to tell the cost of each meal, 
because, as far as 1 can, I buy by the quantity flour, 
potatoes, coffee, and everything that will keep; by so 
doing I get a slight reduction. 

In my Sunday-school work I have visited a great deal 
among the poor. I do not know why I call them so, for 
oftentimes their income {is larger than mine ; but I have 
noticed waste is one of the causes of poverty. Food 
allowed to stand round until dry or sour, then thrown 
away ; children wearing their Sunday or school clothes 
to play in, a rent being left alone until past mending ; 
trading with a book, which always leads to extrava- 
gance, are among the causes of poverty. 

S—. A, E. —. 


Ham Croquettes, 


Blackberries. 
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Gur Youna Forks. 
A VISIT TO THE CAPTIVE APACHES. 


Py Harnret CvsmMan. 

PRIL has come; but so in love are we with old 

St. Augustine that we are still lingering in our lit- 

tle cottage on the bay. At sunset our entire party may 

usually be found on the balcony overhanging the street. 

To-night we elders are watching the refiection of the 

brilllant western sky in the calm, deep-blue waters of 

the bay, and are tracing comparisons between the white 

sa{ls floating in and out around the many islands that 

hem in the coast, and the white gulls sailing among the 
clouds overhead 

The boys are seated on the balustrade, talking over 
the day’s fishing. in which account the fish that were 
not caught play by far the most important part. We are 
all industriously waving handkerchiefs or fans in futile 
warfare with the aboriginal sand-flles, watch sre the con- 
centrated essence of torment, and are certainly no re- 
specters of persons. 

‘*Here comes Aunt May,’ 
she waving over her Lead ?” 

Weal! turn toward the plsza, and see May and her 
constant escort, the Lieutenant, walking on the sea wall. 
May {fs holding up something in the air, and, now that 
she has gained our attention, she waves {t triumphantly. 

*<Tt’s a paper,” cries Joe. 

“A letter from papa,” says the little mother, wict- 
fully. 

‘“*What is ft, Aunt May ?” call both boys at once, 
as*she crosses the street and {s about to enter the gate. 

“Guess,” cells May, in reply. But by this time both 
boys are at the door, ready to escort her upstairs. 

Mamma and I hear a shout, and then four feet bound- 
ing up the stairs, followed by four others at a more 
leisurely gait. 

“Oh, mamma! Oh, Aunt Nell! 
to Fort Marion ! 
both boys. 

“ How did you get it ?’ Mrs. Porfer and I exclaim {fn 
one breath. 

“If you guess rightly I'll tell you,” 


> shouts Roy. 


© What je 


Tt'’s a pass! A pase 
Now we can see the Indians!” shout 


returns May, 


seating herself in a rocker and beginning the eternal 
battle with the stinging files. 
*“You promised on your sacred honor not to carry 


any whisky, gin, or rum to the captives,” 
-orter, 

“ Nor to give them gurs or knives,” esys Joe. 

“Nor powder or shot,” said I. 

“T know,” cries Roy, planting himself before his 
favorite aunt, and gszing into her face with intense 
admiration. ‘‘ You just sald ‘please,’ so sweet and 
pretty that General Avers could not say ‘no.’” 

We all lauch, and May blushes far more than seems 
necessary as she bends to receive the caresses of her youth- 
ful adorer. But I, catching the light that beams from 
the Lieutenant's eyes, feel sure that Roy is not alone in 
his estimate of May’s powers of fascination. 

“You are all wrong,” says May, releasing herself and 
filnging her handkerchlef right and left in the vain 
hope of dispelling the insects—‘*‘ you are all wroog, and 
I will not set you rizht. I’vea pass sdmitting us all, 
and we will go to the fort early to-morrow morning.” 

The evening shadows creep slowly in from the sea, 
and Joe and Roy fall asleep, to dream of swift-fiying 
ponies, dark faces with cruel mouths and fierce eyes, 
tomahawks and guns, in endless and horrible confusion. 
The boys had been in a state of great excitement since 
the arrival of the Indians a few days before, and many 
were the murmurings at the military decree that no 
civilians should be admitted to the fort without a pass 
from the commanding officer. 

As the favor was confined to the press and Government 
employees, our boys had smal! chance of obtatoing the 
coveted ‘‘ open sesame.” 

Tennis, basc-ba!l, even salling, gave way to the novelty 
of having “real, live Indians,” fresh from the Plains, 
within a stone’s throw of our cottage—ouly there are no 
stones to throw in S:. Augustine. 

In their anxiety to be ready in time, the boys were 
awake and dressed by five o'clock the next morning. 
What should they do with the hours that remained 
before breakfast ? It is most natural to walk, in the 
bright morning sunlight, to the fort, and gain actual 
proof that {t has not vanished during the night. Per 
haps they may ke so fortunate as to see a squaw or boy 
come to the pump outeide the walls for water. 

With boys, to think is toact. With unusual though! 
fulness for the sleeping family, Joe and Roy steal softly 
through the hall. Cynthla has just opened the parlor 
windows, preparatory to the daily sweeping. 

As they pass the open doorway, Joe sees the precious 
tlip of white paper lying on the table. 

‘Oh, Roy, suppose the pass should blow out of the 
window! Don’t you think I'd better put it in my 
pocket until] mamma is awake and can take care of it ?” 

Roy assents, as he ascents to all Joe’s propositions, 


says Mrr, 





and the magical paper is placed for safety in a pocket 
containing only four fish-hooks, a line, two live 
‘* fiddlers” remaining from yesterday’s bait, some pieces 
of string, a knife, a broken cooky, and a few shells. 

On reaching the street the pecullar creak of the ser- 
geant’s pump {s heard, an] both boys start for the fort 
on the double-quick. Arriving at the entrance, to their 
joy they see, not one squaw, but a dozen, each with a 
pot, kettle, or patl, which she {s waiting her turn to fill 
with water. 

These equaws are not at all like the Indians the boys 
have seen at the Onondaga Reservation, at Mount Desert, 
or at the Thousand Islands. Their skin is almost black, 
and from under masses of coarse, uncombed hair gleam 
small, pfercing, black eyes. Their calico gowns are 
sotled and filthy ; yet, degraded and repulsive as these 
women appear, the love of ornament is displayed in 
their dress. The 1)] made, i] fitting sacks and nonde- 
script garments are brightened with rows of tin or brass 
buttons or spangles ; necklaces of cheap, showy beads, 
with strings of coins and silver chains, cross and 
recross their breasts. One wears a3 a brooch the silver 
plate of a Mexican saddle; another has suspended on 8 
silver chain a small, round nand-gla:: that certainly re- 
flects the Nght far more brilllantly than the largest 
Rhine-stone. Soap appears to be an unknown tollet art!- 
ele, and knowledge of the use of a comb Is a matter of 
conjecture. Still, there is some attempt at hair-dressing. 
One equaw has fashionable bangs, but instead of follow- 
ing the style approved by Fifth Avenue beautles, and 
ending at each efde of the forehead, they run all around 
the head, giving the dark belle a decidedly “‘ banged” 
appearance. 

Joe’s attention is attracted by a boy of his own age, 
who is attired ina blouse and loose trousers of soiled 
cotton, with a band of red flannel across his forehead 
confining his long hair, and with a belt of the same bound 
around his waist. His feet were thrust into boots made 
of soft skins. In his turn the young Apache is scrutt- 
nizing Joe, from the crown of his palmetto to the heels of 
his Oxfords. His eyes fasten on the chain of Joe’s 
watch, and he steps forward to examine it more closely. 
He chatters in a coarse, guttural tone, motloning to Joe 
to follow him into the fort. Nothing loth, Joe nods 
assent, and ihe odd couple pass over the old draw bridge 
and under the old Spanish portal. The sentry is engaged 
in watching the equaws at the pump, and the boys walk 
along unchallenged. They cross the large court or 
parade that occupies the center of the fort, and enter a 
casemate. 

It is the one from which, so many years ago, Coa- 
cocche escaped to liberty. 

The ccquins floor and walls are green with mold, and 
the water fs trickling from the high, arched cefling. In 
one corner, less wet than the others, {s a pile of non- 
descript articles—great canvas bags provided by the 
Government and filled with clothing ; square packages 
tied with ropes ; black tin cans and buckets and pots; 
bundles of dried meat ; sacks of meal, flour, and coffee ; 
barrels of sugar and salt ; blankets, and a miscellaneous 
variety of plunder taken from the Mexicans. Here are 
also stored the Government rations that are given out 
day by day to the different families. 

The boy pulls open a bundle, and spreads several 
beautifully tanned and highly ornamented skins on the 
floor. Then, in leas time than it takes to write {t all 
down, he conveys to Joe the idea that he is anxious to 
trade a skin for the watch and chain. 

What boy can resist an opportunity to barter ! 

Joe picks up a brown bearskin and examines it erit- 
ically. It is the first he has handled, but for all that be 
looks very wise and knowing. The young Apache 
watches him closely, motioning that for the skin he 
desires a knife as well as the watch. Joe ia too old a 
trader to be caught easily, and at length they agree on an 


exchange—the watch for the robe, the knife for a bow. 


and arrows. Joe explains the mystery of windiag the 
watch, and then, rolling up the skin and tucking it under 
his arm, turns toward the court. He stands motionless, 
fascinated by the picturesque scene. 

The morning sunlight floods one half of the open 
space, while the remainder lies in the deep shadow cast 
by the high ramparts. Many little fires are kindled here 
ard there on the pavement of the court, with kettles 
hanging over the flames. 

Squaws are passing back and forth from the shadow 
to the light, throwing pleces of eun-dried meat into the 
pots, stirring the contents with huge wooden ladles, or 
cufling the half-clad children that crowd hungrily around 
watching an opportunity to snatch a morsel of food. 
Many of the tquaws carry pappooses astride their hips. 
The number of psppooses seems incredible. Nearly 
every girl over elght or ten has a fat child on her back, 
but she moves quickly ard easily, jumps and runs, 
seemingly none the lees active for her heavy burden. 

Oaly three or four ‘‘ bucks” are visible, but they 
attract and hold Joe’s attention. An Indian face, as 
nature intended it, is not unusually repulsive, nor very 
terrifying ; but with paint and grease daubed over it, 
with the eyes drawn snd penciled in rude fashion, the 
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hideous ferocity and terrible passions of their inherited 
natures are vividly portrayed. 

Each Indian is painted in a different manner from tae 
others, though there is a similarity of style. The paint 
is worn in vermilion streaks, brown patches, and blue 
circles on the cheeks, forehead, and along the nose, 
making the face wondrously fascinating to look upon, 
but with the faecination of a horrible nightmare. Who 
can wonder at the wild and paralyzing terror that se!z +s 
the brain of a white person on seeing a band of these 
savages stealthily creeping toward a ranch on an unpro- 
tected frontier, their cruel faces lighted by the flames of 
a burning stable or shed ? 

Joe shudders as one, with a sullen, crafty, cruel face 
that is painted in somber hues of red and black, rises 
from his lounging-place and moves toward the case- 
mate. He thinks of Coacooche risking his own chance 
of escape in efforts to free a fellow-prisoner. Can it be 
possible that his noble hero {s allled by ties of race with 
this low, vicious buck ! 

‘Ht! bf!” sounds in Joe’s ears, and, turntog quickly, 
he sees his companton hiding behind the pile of bundles 
and bags, and some instinct prompts him to follow the 
example. 

Scarcely are they both concealed when the entrance 
is darkened by the figure of aman. His tall, erect car- 
rlage and proud bearing proclaim his superiority to the 
other braves. Instead of the common cotton blouse 
and trousers worn by the others, he {s attired {n a bright 
blue shirt and a pair of tightly fitting scarlet flannel 
pantaloons, and is wrapped ina gay red and blue Mojara 
blanket. The chief seats himself on the stone floor near 
the sacks of sugar, flour, coffee, etc , and, with atin cup 
in his hand, is ready to distribute the dally rations to 
the squaws that are pushing and crowding through the 
entrance. 

They come, cne by one, to recelve the portion allotted 
to their family, scolding in harsh volces, and gesticu- 
lating wildly. The many expedients for carrying the 
provisions are peculiar. Tins, buckets, cups, even a 
hat, are pressed into service. One squaw has a shaw] 
that she skillfully divides Into four woolen receptacles ; 
then, gathering it all up, she carrles it to her casemate 
across the court. Another has a pair of long stockings, 
that, by means of strings tiled at intervals, she divides 
into several compartments, thus making a very useful 
market-bag. Sugar goes {nto one toe, coffee into the 
other, flour fills a beel and rounds a leg, while salt 
and miscellaneous articles fill the rest of the space. 

As the “ buck” with the red and black ‘‘ trade-mark ” 
alds the chief in distributing the provisions, he notes 
the open package tbat the boy had not had time to tle 
up again. 

Joe perceives the discovery, and his heart throbs wiih 
fear while he watches the cruel faces of the two Indlans 
as they discuss the disturbance of the property. Both 
appear to arrive at the same conclusion, and the younger 
begins to search for the trespasser. It takes but a mc- 
ment to bring the two boys from their hiding-place and 
drag thern before the chief. The young Apache holds 
up his head {n sullen defiance, and makes no reply to 
the few sentences uttered by the chief. In silence he 
lays down the watch, and Joe, following his example, 
places beside {t the robe and bow. 

The chief examines the watch, and, pointing to the 
nickie case with a contemptuous expression, hands {t 
back to Juve. 

**Can’t I keep the bearskin 7” says Joe, summoning 
coursge as he remembers that the guards cannot be far 
away. 

‘‘Ugh ! ugh !” grunts the chief, waving his hand and 
scowling fiercely, while the other brave twines bis fin 
gers In Joe’s hair, making a swift movement through the 
air with the other hand, which, though the hand Is 
weaponless, fills Joe’s heart with dismay. 

* Hello, boy ! what are you doing here ?” saysa rough 
voice from the doorway. Joe turns to see a soldier 
leaning against the casemate. 

“I came to visit the Indians, but I’m ready to go 
home,” sald Joe, ‘‘ Will you please show me out ?” 

*‘How did you pass the sentry ?” asked the guard. 
** But never mind, I'd rather not know. Oome along. 
and I'll smuggle you cut.” 

“Oh, Joe! Joe!’ cries a little voice in the alr. Joe 
and the soldier pause, and, glancing upward, see Roy on 
the ramparts. 

‘Another boy!” gasps the guard. ‘‘ Whew! what 
will the General say! Here, you! come down thove 
stairs as fast as your legs will carry you.” 

Roy needs no second bidding, but, with clothing torn 
and nose bleeding, hatless, and covered with dust, fol- 
lowed by a throng of yelling boys and girls, he rushes 
to join Jce. A moment more and they are outside the 
walls and are running home. Weare on the balccny, 
waiting for breakfast, when the boys appear. 

“My children, what has happened ?” cries Mrs. Por- 
ter, on catching sight of poor R y's disreputable appsar- 
ance. 

** We've been in the fort,” explains Joe. 
“ Who treated R vy like this ?” aske Mrs, Porter, anz- 
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fously, wip!Ing the tear stalned face; but Ry 1s sobbing 
too violently, at the moment, to give any inotelligent 
answer. 

Now, although he was ignorant of the honor, Roy had 
fallen into the hands of royalty. Geronimo’s daughter, 
a maiden of seventeen, and beautiful, according to the 
Apache standard, seeing his golden head as he followed 
Joe into the fort, met him at the entrance, and, taking 
his hand, led him up the stairway. Roy, on his part, 
was attracted by the wonderful earrings that reached to 
her shoulders, and by the masses of colas and chains 
that covered her breast ; he privately thought her, for all 
her ornaments, not quite so nice as Cynthia, belng con- 
firmed in that oplnion before he left the fort. The 
malden joined a number of other maidens, who, closely 
wrapped in dingy blaukets, sat before the doors of their 
tents, In a few moments they were joined by a rude 
crowd of boysand girls, who, with the traditions of their 
race, and unrestrained by the knowledge of captivity or 
considerations of policy which cowed the older Ind{ans, 
regarded Roy as legitimate prey, proceeding to torment 
him in every way suggested by their ingenuity. 

‘They pulled my hair,” sobbed Roy, recovering his 
voice, ‘‘and some pinched me, and others pulled me 
about and knocked me down, while all the time the 
big girls cheered and laughed and clapped. I tried to 
fight them, but Indians don’t fight fatr.” 

‘* They don’t trade falr either,” sald Joe, searching for 
his handkerchief, and instead pulling from hls pocket a 
crumpled paper. 

**T declare! here is that pass, and I never thought to 
show it to the guard !” 

‘‘T am thankful you did not lose it,’ said May. 
‘* Now we can go to the fort, as we planned last evening ” 

‘IT don’t want to go there again, ever,” said Roy, with 
decision. ‘‘I like Indians best in books.” 

‘* Walt until these little savages have been trained fa 
Hampton or Carlisle,” said Mrs. Porter ; and, the break- 
fast bell ringing at that moment, we entered the house. 
The next day we regretfully said ‘‘ good by ” to our be 
loved St. Augustine, and took a last fond look at old 
Fort Marion, whose historic walls shelter the captive 
Apaches. 





HEN the crowd are hurrahing, handkerchlefs 

are waving, and the nine men in their natty 
suits are the heroes of the hour, it {s rather difficult for 
an ordinary boy, who loves the game of base ball, not to 
wish that he was fortunate enough to be one of the 
Sprigtown Base Ball Club. It certainly is difficult to 
realize that one can ever be tired, when it’s all play ; 
work tires, butplay never. Captain John M Ward, of the 
New York Club, in a recent number of “ L'ppincoit’s 
Magezine,” lifts the curtaia and gives us a glimpse of 
the tase-ballist’s life. 

He begins by telling us that he discovered while {In 
college that his money would not allow of his remain. 
ing a student until he had completed the course His 
first employment was as the agent of a nursery in the 
western part of the State of Pennsylvania. He met 
with no success, and found himself without friends or 
money. He tells us: 

‘*T did not know, or care particularly, where I was going 
I was determined only tu accep‘ the first employment that 
offered a livelihood. The next day, after noon, I was in 
Renovo, Pennsylvania. There was to be a game of ball that 
afternoon. At school I bad been pitcher on the college nine. 
I could pitch ‘the curve,’ at that time an ¢ ffective novelty, 
and I had in consequence gained some local reputation. I 
was invited to join inthe game. That evening | made an 
agreement to play ball in Renovo for ten dollars a month 
and my board. This was my beginning as a professional 
ball-player. I had not the faintest idea then that I should be 
playing to-day. I intended to continue only until I should 
be able to find other employment. I went next to Williams. 
port, Pennsylvania, on a promised increase of pay. I say 
‘ promised,’ for before pay day came the manager had left 
town, but had neglected to leave his address. For a tine! 
was particularly unfortunate inthis respect. During my first 
ten weeks of professional play, including service with three 
clubs, I received only ten dollars. But I make no clatms for 
arrearsof pay. I madea living, and, in my circumstances 
then, that was a relatively la*ger salary than I have ever 
received since.” 

Captain Ward says his next engagement was with the 
Athletic Club, of Philadelphia, a club with a national 
reputation. Of his connection with this club, and his 
first game with them, he says : 

‘©On my arrival at Philadelphia I learned that the Athlet- 
ics were to play that afternoon in Brooklyn against the 
famous ‘ Hartfords.’ There were men in that nine whose 
records were as familiar to me as the story of tne little 
hatchet ; and, though I had never seen any of them, the 
very mention of their names filled me with awe. I was 
putinto pitch. [had had no breakfast, and no one had said 
apything to me about dinner; and this may account, in 
part, for the fact that I felt nervous that afternoon. Be- 
sides, Iam free to confess that I was frightened. If some 
of the Athletic players had spoken a word of encouragement, 
I am sure I would have felt more at ease. But even they 
looked on me in a half-critical, half-indifferent way that 
made me wieh I was at home. I was only a light bit of a 





boy, and I thought my appearance had made an unfayor- 
able impression. I believe now that their actions were the 
result rather of the resigned way ‘n which old players accept 
these experimenta! inflictions. They have forgotten their 
own feelings under similar circumstances, and they leave a 
young player to struggle through as best he can. If he 
succeede, he Is admitted to the brotherhood; if not, he is 
relegated to the army of exploded ‘ phenomenons.’ 

‘“*[n the first inning there was a very high fly hit up to 
me. The sky was ‘high ;' that is, there were no clouds by 
which to locate, or, as we say, ‘jndge’ the ball. I have 
since then seen base-balls do strange things, but I don’t 
remember ever to have seen one make so many eccentric 
moves as that one. At one time it seemed to be falling ten 
feet to my right, and the next instant it had jamped ten 
feet to my left. I thought it never would come down. I 
grew light-headed and faint. It came z!gzagging down in 
such a way that at one moment there seemed to be a half 
dc zen of them, and the next moment I couldn't see any. To 
make matters pleasanter, a couple of men stood there, 
yelling in my ears, ‘ Ruo hard! He’ll never get it!’ I real- 
ized that my ‘netve’ would be judged by that catch. I 
made one last desperate effort to collect myself; the ball 
came within reach ; I clutched at it, and it stuck fast in my 
hands. That gave me confidence, and after that I think I 
played a fairly good game.”’ 


When a true, live boy enters a business or profession, 
he enters with the expectation of making himself more 
and more valuable in the place he has chosen, and grad 
ually working into a position of command and influ- 
ence. He expects to stand before the community when 
he Is fifty years old in the same position as some man 
of power and influence whom he atmires occuples to 
day. Of the professional base- ball plauyer’s opportunities, 
Captain Ward says : 

“Tt seems that a man cannot, with any credit to h.m- 
self, play in the same club beyond adefinite time. Three 
years is in most cases the limit. The local public has seen 
him at his best, when, by a combination of good play and 
good luck, he has done particularly well. It makes this 
his standard, and expects it from him forever after. If he 
does that well he is doing only what he should, and if he 
does less he is playing poorly. I havein mind a number of 
first class players who are not at all appreciated at home 
simply because they have overstayed their time. The 
present reserve-rule, which allows a clab to retain a player 
as long as it wishes, ought to be modified to meet this case. 
The interest of both clubs and players demands some scheme 
providing for a gradual change.”’ 

What would a boy thiak, who had done his very best, 
to have his «employer signify that though he had no 
fault to find, and bad always found him faftoful and 
earnest In the work given him to do, it was best to make 
a change? How would the boy feel ? 

Toen Captain Ward tells us there {a another side to the 
player's life that is not all pleasure : 

‘We play every day, with just time enongh between 
dates to reach the next city. The ride is usually made 
by night; and, what with the loss of sleep and the 
fatigue of the games, we lose all appreciation of the in- 
terestirg and beautifal. [ am often so worn out in body 
and mind that my sensibilities are duiled. As for doing 
anything requiring mental effort, it issimply out of the 
question. I have long since given up all idea of doing any 
reading or studying during the playing season. I am satis- 
fied to sit down in a chair in the evening, and feel fortunate 
obly to be Jeft alone. I don’t care to go anywhere, or even 
to talk with any one.”’ 

And during all a player’s active Jife he faces this fact : 

‘* Our occupation is at bist an uncertain one, A broken 
jimb to-morrow may be the end of it for me. Besides, a 
player's reputation lies with the public ; he leans on popular 
favor, and that be may find at any time to be but a broken 
reed.’’ 

Other professions and businesses are not free from 
the danger of bodily barm, but in them there Is always 
a greater poesiblilty that the injury suffered will not 
interfere with the career, and no other profession but 
that of politics depends mainly on popular favor, and 
evin in politics, honest, upright living, governed by 
conviction aud principle, retains the support of the 
Jarge mioorlty, if pot majority, and a man’s character 
opeas up to him new opportunitles in some field where 
past training an! the knowledge acqulred has a finan- 
clal value. 


ANY pretty stories are told of the benevolence 
anc self-sacrifice of little princes and princesses, 
but few exceed in modest benevolence the story told of 
Count d’ Artois, afterward Charles X. of France: 
‘Charles X. of France, when a child, was one day play- 
ing in an apartment of the palace, while a peasant from 
Auvergne was busily employed in scrubbing the floor. The 
latter, encouraged by the gayety and playfulness of the 
young Count, entered familiarly into conversation with him, 
and, to amuse him, told him a number of diverting stories 
and anecdotes of his province. The Prince, with all the 
ingenuousness of clildhood, expressed his commiseration 
for the narrator’s evident poverty, and for the labor which 
he was obliged to undergo in order to obtain a scanty liveli- 
hood. ‘Ab!’ said the man, ‘ my poor wife and five children 
often go supperless to bed!’ ‘ Well, then,’ replied the 
Prince, with tears in his eyes, ‘you must let me manage for 
you. My governor every month gives me some pocket 
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money, for which, after all, I have no occasion, since I want 
for nothing. You shall take this money, and give it to your 
wife and children ; but be sure not to mention a word of the 
matter toa living soul, or you will be finely scolded.’ On 
jeaving the apartment, the honest. dependent acquainted 


the governor of the young l’rince with the conversation that 


had taken place. The latter, after praising the servant 
highly for his scrupulous integrity, desired him to accept 
the money, and to keep the affair a profound secret, adding 
that he should have no cause to repent of his discretion. 

** At the end of the month the young Count d’Artois re 
ceived his allowance as usual, and, watching the moment 
when he was unobserved, hastfiy slipped the whole sum into 
the hands of his prof’ge. On the same evening a child’s 
lottery was proposed for the amusement of the young 
Princes by the governor, who had purposely distributed 
among the prizes such objects as were most likely to tempt 
a boy of the Count’s age. Each of bis brothers eagerly 
hazarded his little store, but the Count d’Artois kept aloof 
from his favorite amusement. The governor, feigning 
astonishment, at last demanded the reason of this unusual 
prudence; still no answer from the Count. One of the 
Princes, his brother, next testified his surprise, and at 
length pressed the young Count so hard that, in a moment 
of childish impatience, he «xclaimed: ‘Th's may be very 
well for you; but what would you do if, like me, you hada 
wife and five children to support ?’”’ 

A little boy who showed such sympathy and unselfish 
ness would grow up a kind, gentle, and good ruler, vou 
would suppose. But Charles X. was a king so arbitrary 
and cruel that the people drove him from France, and 
chose another king. 

Somewhere, before he became a man, the seeds of self 
ishness and cruelty were sown. 


VIL 
By OLIvE THorRNE MILLER 


THREE ODD WRECKS. 


\ A JHAT fs that queer looking thing you have 
brought up from the shore, shaped something 


like the bottom of a horse’s foot, with a sharp little tall 7 
Well, it 1s the deseried house of one of the oddest of that 
very odd family—the crabs. It is the horsefoot crab 
When the animal was at home in this shell he walked 
about on the bottom of the sea, and had a pair of eyes 
stand!ng up on topof his house—you can see where they 
were on the sbel!l. Horsefoot crabs grow to he two feet 
long, and no doubt the fellow that moved out of this 
house {fs traveling around at this moment, with a shell 
much bigger than this. 

It hardly looks like a deserted dwelling, for it appears 
all complete, and it seems strange that he could have got 
himself out and left the skin whole. But so he did. 
When his coat began to feel tight he just split it open 
across the front, and calmly walked out, leaving the 
perfect image of himself, only empty. The waves 
tossed it about, and that’s how {t came up on the beach 
where you found it. 

Tils curlous fellow lives In the sand and mud, and 
digs quite easiiy witb the suarp front of his shell. Per 
haps the strangest thing about the Limulus—as the books 
call him—is the posiiion of his teeth, They are where 
you would never guess—on his legs. He eats meat, and 
he does it by rasping and tearing it to bits with his 
numerous teeth—more then a hundred, it is sald. 

You will probably never see the Limulus baby house, 
because the mother hides it carefully. For some time 
she carries the eggs about with her, under her shel! roof, 
but finally she gocs up on the shore, digs a hole, and 
puts them in it. The warm sun soon hatches out the 
babies, which are about as biz as small peas, and they 
run about and care for themselves at once. 

You may find the castaway shells of almost any size, 
for they throw them off as they grow, as I gafd before, 
Sometimes you find the shell with the owner {n It, dead, 
but though the shane ts the same, it looks quite different 
from this clear, horn-like object, which is so pretty. 

A more curious thing still, perhaps, 1s very common 
everywhere. It is black and leathery, shaped like a smal! 
square cushion an inch long, with a long string like 
handle at each corner. Have you seen one? It ts the 
empty egg case of a baby stkate. When the case was 
fresh and the infant in it, the skate mother took it In her 
mouth and fastened the strings to seaweed or a shel 
where it stayed till the little one was out. 

The grown up skate is a roundish, flat creature witha 
long tall, ailvery white on the lower aside and brown 
above, and may be several feet long. He swims by 
flapping his broad, thin sides, making an interesting and 
graceful appear-nce in the water. The youngater, when 
a few inches long, is very pretty, belng brightly colored 
on the back, and mother-of-pearl] color below. 

The cand dollar ja the third odd fellow common on 
our coast. He {s really a sea urchin that jooks as though 
he had been preased flat. Heis covered with a sort of 
fur, of little spines, and bas many tiny suckers just |{k: 
thoge on the urchin proper. He creeps about jn the: and 
just under the surface, pulling himself along by his feet 
and when alive he js of a reddish-brown color, but when 
you pick up his desd body, or his empty shell, it !s green 
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SUNDAY EFTERNOON. 
WARNING TO JUDAS AND PETER. 


International Sunday-School Lesson for August 22, 1886.) 
John xiii. 21-88. Revised Version. 

When Jesus had thus sald, he was troubled in the spirit, and 
testified, and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you 
shall betray me. The disciples looked one on another, doubting of 
whom he spake. There was at the table rec.ining in Jesus’ bosom 
one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved. Simon Peter therefore 
beckoneth to him, and saith unto him, Tell us who it is of whom 
he speaketh. He leaning back, as he was, on Jesus’ breast, 
saith unto him, Lord, who isit? Jesus therefore answereth, He 
it is, for whom I shall dip the ‘sop, and give it him. So when 
he had dipped the sop, he taketh and giveth it to Judas, the son 
of Simon Iscariot. And after the sop, then entered Satan into 
him. Jesus therefore saith unto him, That thou doest, do quickly. 
Now no man at the table knew for what intent he spake thi: 
unto him. For some thought, because Judas had the bag, that 
Jesus said unto him, Buy what things we have need of for the 
feast ; or, that he should give something to the poor. He then 
having received the sop went out straightway: and it was 
night. 

When therefore he was gone out, Jesus saith, Now is the Son of 
man glorified, and God is glorified in him ; and God shall glorify 
him in himself, and straightway shall he glorify him, Little chil- 
dren, yet a little while Iam with you. Ye shall seek me: and as 
I said unto the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot come; so now I 
say unto you. A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another; even as I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another. By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another. 

Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, whither goest thou? Jesus 
answered, Whither I go, thou canst not follow me now; but thou 
shalt follow afterwards. Peter saith unto him, Lord, why can- 
not I follow thee even now? I will lay down my life for thee. 
Jesus answereth, Wilt thou lay down thy life for me?’ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, The cock shall not crow, till thou hast 
denied me thrice. 


21,22. An account of this prophecy of the betrayal is 
given Sy all the evangelists. Compare Matt. xxvi., 21-25; 
Mark xifv., 18-21 ; Luke xxii., 21-23. Thereis some difficulty 
in determining the exact nature and order of the events. 
tis uncertain whether Judas Iscariot was present at the 
last supper. Probably he went out immediately before its 
institution, and Christ foretold the betrayal because he 
desired to have the traitor leave the room before his last 
conference with those who remained faithful to him.— One 
of you shall betray me. Christ had before foretold his 
betrayal. He now, for the first time, indicates that the 
traitor was one of the twelve. The disciples looked one on 
another, and eagerly asked of each other, and of Christ, Is 
itl? 

23-26. There wasleaning on Jesus's bosom. They were reclin- 
ing at the table, according to the Greek and Roman fashion. 
— Whom Jesus loved. This designation, five times employed by 
John to indicate an unknown Apostle, is almost universally 
regarded as indicating himself: this not in any spirit of 
egotism, but because the fact that he was loved by Jesus 
was to his thought a transcendent fact of his life.—Simon 
Peter therefore beckoned to him. Assuming that John would 
know, or could easily ascertain.—He then lying on Jesus's 
breast. Rather, throwing himself back on Jesus’s breast. 
He raises himself and turns so as to rest upon Jesus’ breast, 
and whispered in his ear.—Zo whom J shall givea sop. This 
did not indicate to the disciples who was the traitor, as is 
evident from verse 28. It was only another way of repeat- 
ing that the traitor was one who had broken bread with him. 

27-30. Satan entered intohim. Judas'’s determined resist- 
ance to Christ’s tender love gave to Satan new power and 
dominion over him.— That thou doest, do quickly. This indi- 
cates Christ’s desire to be rid of the presence of one who 
was fully set to do evil and could not be diverted or re- 
strained.—Because Judas had the bag. And thus was the 
treasurer of their little company.— Went immediately out. 
Apparently before the supper was instituted.—And it was 
night. A graphic addition to the picture. 

31-38. Now is the Son of man glorified. The glory of 
Christ is his character, his life, his sufferings. The disci- 
ples had already beheld the glory of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth, and were not to wait 
for another or further glorification.—God shall also glorify 
him in himself. When he has risen and is one with the 
Father, in the glory which he had with the Father before 
the world was. (John xvyii., 5.)—Ye shall seek me... . 
Whither I go, ye cannot come. We cannot cross the mysterious 
gulf which separates us from Christ, but he crosses it, 
comes to us, and abides with us.—A new commandment I give 
unto you. The command to love was an old one ; the com- 
mand to love as Christ loves is new. Christ’s life has 
given a new interpretation to love. Christian love is the 
love of self-sacrifice.—By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, that, etc. Love for one another is the best pro- 
fession of religion.—Simon Peter said unto him. Compare 
Lake xxii., 31-38; Matt. xxvi., 31-35; Mark xivy., 27-31. 











CHRIST’S LAW OF LOVE. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 

HE law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 

is not Christ’s law of love, though it is often cited 
as such. It did not originate with Christ ; nor was it 
given to Christ’s disciples; nor as Christ's ideal. A 
Jew asked Christ which was the best of the Jewish 
laws. Christ selected two from the Jewish code: Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul 
and strength ; and thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two, he said, hang all the law and the prophets. This 
law is Jewish, not Christian ; it is the Mosaic law of 
justice, not the Christ’s ideal of love. 


For, if one will consider it at all carefully, he will 
perceive that this isa law, not of love, but of justice. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; that is, thou 
shalt make thy regard for and treatment of thyself the 
standard of thy regard and treatment of thy neighbor : 
this is equity, not love. Why should I, if I be just, 
regard myself as more important than my neighbor, or 
as entitled to higher regard, more consideration, better 
treatment? Who am I that I should precede or over- 
rate him in any wise? To put myself before him is to 
do not merely unlovingly, but unjustly. This would 
be the law for the judge on the bench : infifct on your- 
self or your friend the same fine you inflict on the un- 
known stranger ; the law for the salesman in the store : 
sell your employer’s goods to your wife and children 
for the same price you charge the chance customer ; the 
law of the customs collector: impose the same tribute 
on yourself you impose on the passing traveler. It is 
simply the law, No favoritism in thought ; as the Golden 
Rule is the law, No favoritism in action. It is true, so 
far do we live below even Jewish justice, that the appll- 
cation of this rule of action to our daily life would be 
revolutionary. It would overturn society. It would 
set in order most of its disarranged machinery and solve 
most of its unsolved problems. Apply it to the immi- 
gration question. Here is a poor German who is living 
in Germany and supporting his family on $105 a 
year; and here in our great West are thousands of 
uncultivated acres, waiting for the plow that they may 
give a harvest. Shall we let him come and gather a 
crop from the willing earth? Love thy neighbor as 
thyself. Put yourself in his place and then decide. 
Apply the law to the labor question. If every employer 
would treat his workmen as he would treat himself if 
he were a workman, and every workman would work 
for his employer as he would work for himself if he 
were his own ‘‘ boss,” there would be very little left of 
the labor question. Even the servant-girl question 
would lose most of its perplexities if both parlor and 
kitchen obeyed this simple law of justice; if the mis 
tress regarded her servant as she would regard herself, 
and the servant served her mistress as she would serve 
herself. And still this law is only the law of Jewish 
justice, not the law of Christian love. He who has 
attained to it only has grace enough to be a good Jew, 
but he is not yet a good Christian. Even Jews, true 
Jews, are rare ; and Christians—— ! 

A day or two after Christ had told the Jews what was 
the best commandment in their law, he met quietly in 
an upper chamber with his own disciples. To them he 
gave 8 newcommandment. It would have been strange 
if this colloquy with the Jews had not been in their 
mind ; strange if they had not noted the contrast between 
that old law of Jewish justice and this new law of Chris- 
tian love. And this was his new commandment : 

A NEW COMMANDMENTI GIVE UNTO YOU: THAT YE 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER ; EVEN AS'I HAVE LOVED YOU, THAT 
YE ALSO LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 

What is new in this is not the command to love; it is 
the standard of love. John, who alone reads this ‘‘ new 
commandment,” afterward truly notes the fact that this 
is at once an old and a new commandment. ‘‘ Breth- 
ren,” he says,* ‘‘ I write no new commandment unto you, 
but an old commandment which ye had from the begin- 
ning ;” old, because love is as old as humanity, and was 
written in the hearts of the first parents in the Garden. 
‘** Again, a new commandment I write unto you ; which 
is true in him and in you ;” new because love has taken 
on a new meaning in Christ Jesus and in the life of his 
disciples in so far as the spirit of Christ dwells in 
them. 

As I have loved you, that ye also love one another: 
this is Christ’s new commandment. How, then, did he 
love us? As he loved himself? When he esteemed 
real glory with God a thing to be seized upon, but hum- 
bled himself to be born of a virgin, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, did he love us only as he 
loved himself ? When he so felt the burden of the 
world’s sins and sorrows that his disciples, looking upon 
him, had recalled to their minds the prophecy, ‘‘ Himself 
took our infirmities and bore our sicknesses ;” when he 
wept at the bier and the grave; when he wrestled 
with the invisible agony in the garden till he sweat, as it 
were, great drops of blood; when he bore the thorn- 
crown, and the shame and spitting, and the loud execra- 
tione of the misguided people whom he had come to save; 
when the nails were driven into his hands and feet, and he 
prayed, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do ;” when even his strong heart sank within him, 
and he cried out, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ?” did he love others only as he loved himself ? 
His life has given a new meaning to love, a new stand- 
ard of love. This is the newin his commandment : 
As I have loved you, that also ye love oneanother. The 
Jewish law of justice is, That you love your neighbor as 
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yourself ; the Christian law of loveis, That you love your 
neighbor and sacrifice yourself. 

Not that Christ first discovered or invented self- 
sacrifice. But he first formulated it. It had before 
been sporadic, individual, exceptional. He made it the 
law of a kingdom. Let no man say this is an impos- 
sible law; life cannot go on if we all act as Christ 
acted. On the contrary, life could not go on if in every 
age there were not found those who rejoice to act, 
at least in some measure, as Christ acted. The home 
would disintegrate if the father and mother did not love 
their children more than they love themselves. For 
the children, who make no return and can make none 
in current coin of the commercial realm, the parents 
toil early and late, laying down their lives in ceaseless 
self-denial that their children may take life up again, 
fair, fresh, fruitful ; the parent weeps that the children’s 
eyes may be moved with tears, and watches, sleepless, 
that the child’s sleep may be undisturbed, and dies 
willingly that the child may live. The life of the 
nation depends upon those who love their neighbors 
more than they love themselves ; who gladly lay down 
their own lives on the battlefield that future genera- 
tions may possess that peace with liberty, protected by 
law, which they have denied themselves for others’ 
sake. The history of the church is written in a con- 
tinuous serles of the lives of those who loved others 
better than themselves. Did Paul but love his neighbor 
as himself ? Paul also wrote his own biography in these 
words : ‘‘ Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one; thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and aday 
have I been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among false brethren ; in weariness and painful- 
ness, in watcuing often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness ; besides these things that 
are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the care 
of all the churches.” And what shall we say of Luther, 
and Huss, and William of Orange, and Coligny, and 
Washington, and Lafayette? and the noble army of 
ministering women wearing the cross upon their bosom, 
emblem of the cross ever borne in their hearts? What 
of the campaign in the Netherlands ? the migration of 
the Puritans ? the blood-stained snows of Valley Forge? 
There would have been no church if there had been no 
martyrs, no country if there had been no patriots, no 
homes if there had been no mothers; and martyr, 
patriot, mother, are synonymous of incarnate self- 
sacrifice. 

This is Christ’s law of love—that you love your neigh. 
bor better than yourself ; that you sacrifice yourself for 
your neighbor's sake ; that, as I have loved you, ye also 
love one another. This is the New Commandment, 
which is true in Him, and, thanks to his grace, in his 
disciples too; and, in hints and fragments and rudi- 
mentary forms, as the organs of higher creatures are 
found in rudimentary forms in lower orders, in all God’s 
children. 

Of this law no illustration is more wonderfully and 
sublimely beautiful than that afforded by the setting in 
which the law itself is placed: the history of Christ’s 
treatment of Judas Iscariot. Judas had joined Christ’s 
band, as the others had also done, with the expectation 
of deriving earthly reward from his enlistment. Peter 
reminded Christ that he had left all to join Christ’s 
disciples, and wanted to know what he should receive 
therefor ; James and John applied to Christ for seats at 
his right and left hand, when he came into his 
kingdom ; and all the disciples quarreled among them. 
selves as to which should have the first place in that 
kingdom when it was established. So in his selfishness 
Judas Iscariot was not alone. He was alone in resisting 
all the divine teaching and divine influence of Christ, 
leading on and up to higher, unselfish, and spiritual 
ideals. When he became satisfied that nothing was to be 
made by adhering to Christ, he deserted him. He bar- 
gained with Christ’s foes to betray him ; fixed the time, 
the place, the method. How abhorrent such treachery 
must have been to Christ we may partly imagine by 
remembering how abhorrent it has been to souls infi- 
nitely less pure, noble, heroic. Yet Christ, having 
loved Judas Iscariot, loved him to the end. Judas 
Iscariot was one of those whose feet he washed. 
Gently he warned him that his purpose was fore- 
known: One of you, he said, shall betray me. He 
had prophesied before that he should be betrayed ; 
but not before that one of the twelve should be his 
betrayer. When all asked, in consternation, ‘‘ Is it 1? Is 
it I?” and Judas sought to hide his embarrassment by 
joining in the questioning, Christ replied not, except to 
say, ‘‘ It shall be one to whom with my own hand [ shall 
give the bread dipped in wine ;” and he gave it to them 
all, to Judas with the rest. Finally, when every other 
attempt to rescue Judas from the perpetration of this 
treachery was unavailing, he addressed himself to the 
traitor in terms which no one else understood: ‘‘ That 
thou doest, do quickly.” If anything could have saved 
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Judas from his fell purpose, it would have been this 
forewarning and discovery of himself to himself. And 
then, when all was in vain, he left as a legacy to his 
disciples, which they were to recall with this scene as 
its interpretation : ‘‘ A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another ; even as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another ;” with like hopeful- 
ness of love, self-sacrificing love, patience of love, long- 
suffering love, redeeming love. New commandment 
this was, and is, and will be, until in thy perfected 
kingdom of grace, O Thou who art our Redeemer, we 
come to know the love that beareth all things, trusteth 
all things, hopeth all things, and, when trust and hope 
have failed, still endureth all things. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SORROW AND LOVE. 


By Emriy Huntirneton MILi=r. 


OMETIMES, in a pleasant, comfortable home, when 
the family are gathered about the table, the face 
of the father is sad, and he sighs as he looks at his chil- 
dren. If he should tell you what it is that troubles him, 
he would say that it was because some of his children 
had done wrong; because they were not honest and 
obedient and loving, and he was afraid they were not 
growing up to be good men and women. Perhaps the 
children might seem to a stranger to be all right ; they 
might be pleasant and bright and industrious, but the 
father, who watched them every day, could see that 
evil things were growing in their hearts, and that they 
were listening to evil counselors and going in evil ways, 
and so his own heart would be greatly troubled, espe- 
clally if he was going away to leave his children. That 
is the way it was with our Lord Jesus when the last 
night of bis life had come, and he was at supper with 
his disciples, all alone in the upper chamber. He had 
just given them the beautiful lesson about serving each 
cther, and now, as they were still at the table, he looked 
around at them all, and his heart grew heavy with sor- 
row. None of them had done anything wrong; but 
Jesus Christ did not have to wait for actions, He could 
look into all their hearts and see the evil thought ; he 
could look forward and see what was going to happen 
by and by, just as we can look back and see what hap- 
pened yesterday. He looked into the heart of one of 
these disciples, and saw that he had made up his mind to 
betray him into the hands of those who hated him, and 
he was so troubled that he could hardly speak to them 
about it. And then he looked into the heart of Peter, 
who really loved his Master dearly, and thought he 
would do anything for him, and saw that he was not 
brave enough to stand by him when trouble came, but 
was trusting in his own strength instead of God’s help. 
Our fathers and mothers are sorry for what we do, but 
Jesus is sorry for what we are. He was grieved that 
Judas should have a heart that could betray him, and 
Peter a heart that could deny him. When he turned to 
his disciples and said, ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you 
that one of you shall betray me,” they just looked at 
each other and wondered ; and Peter made a sign to 
John, who was nearest Jesus, to ask him which one it 
was. John was the one whom Jesus loved best, and he 
leaned back against Jesus’s breast and asked him, ‘‘ Lord, 
who is it?” Probably he whispered, and Jesus whis- 
pered back. He did not tell the name ; but he gave him 
a sign by which he might know, and John saw that it 
was Judas. Judas saw, too, that the Lord read his 
heart, and knew all his dreadful plannings to sell him to 
his enemies, and that he was just watching for a chance 
to fulfill his promise and get his money. Jesus sald to 
him, ‘‘ What thou doest, do quickly ;” and Judas did not 
need to ask, ‘‘What do you mean?” Perhaps for a 
minute he was ashamed before those loving, all-seeing 
eyes ; but he gave himself up to Satan, and Satan took 
possession of him. The Bible says, ‘‘ Satan entered into 
him ;” as if this wicked spirit came to live in him, and 
use his lips and his eyes and his feet and his hands. 
Satan sald to Judas, ‘‘ Come away from here ; I want 
you.” And Judas went out immediately to do Satan’s 
work and be Satan’s slave. 

Disciples of Jesus. Satan had taken his slave away, 
and the rest all wanted to be the true disciples of Jesus. 
He called them his little children, and told them that, 
though he was going away from them in a little while, 
there was one way by which they might show to all men 
that they were his disciples. This was not by talking 
about him, or working for him, or even dying for him, 
but just by having love one to another; and the last 
commandment that he gave them was to love one anoth- 
er. He called it a new commandment, because it was a 
new kind of love, and fora new reason. ‘This is the 


commandment : ‘‘ That ye love one another ; even as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another.” Was 
that a hard thing todo? It is something we cannot 
do without the help of Jesus ; but just as Satan entered 
into Judas and made him his slave, so Jesus says he will 
come into our hearts, and dwell in us, and fill us with 
his love, and make us his glad disciples and willing serv- 








ants. Then, just because he loved us and gave himself 
for us, we shall love one another, and want to help and 
save One another—for that is the only way we can show 
our love to our Master. Do the people you are with 
every day know that you are a disciple of Jesus be- 
cause you have love like his to all? Are you gentle 
and loving and just and pitiful and forgiving and 
patient? Are you trying to be like Jesus in all your 
work and your play and your studies? Do you think 
of others and not of yourself always? Are you willing 
to serve your Lord in little things ? Then I amsure your 
life is full of love, and your father and mother, and 
brothers and sisters, and teachers and companions, will 
all say, ‘‘ This child is a disciple of Jesus. He is full of 
love ;” or, ‘‘ She remembers the new commandment,” 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN, 


O have friends is to have something to live for. 
To have friends who are treacherous is to have a 
considerable reason in favor of dying. To be friendless 
is twilight ; but to have false friends is darkness. Yet 
a few good friends will make amends for much false 
friendship. I think it was the women who were last at 
the cross. It looks, after all, as if Eve had got into 
heaven. 





First we mistrust, and then we distrust. But where 
there is perfect confidence one {is blind. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that the Eleven suspected Judas, even 
after he had been pointed out asa traitor. It is an ex- 
cellent trait not to be suspicious. The Apostles did not 
see what Jesus saw, and their conservatism is to be com- 
mended. We are constantly condemning folks beforea 
hearing. We hang men, and then build their monu 
ments. You correct me and say, ‘‘ Our forefathers did 
that.” But I have seen a statue of John Brown. 





There is a labored effort in these days to prove the 
devil isa gentleman. This arises from the good clothes 
he wears. The poet-sculptor Story, from his Roman 
eyrie, has undertaken to prove that Judas was the only 
real Messianic apostle. The attempt to show that Bacon is 
the author of Hamlet, or that Machiavelli once told the 
truth, one may suffer with some degree of patience, but 
to undertake the championship of the devil as an angel of 
light is to confound black with white, and to confuse all 
moral standards. There is all difference between the use 
of shadows as a foil of lights and plunging your canvas 
into Jampblack and ofl. The devil is not an angel of 
light, but if you take him by the horns instead of by the 
tall, you can discover an overruling Providence butts 
successfully against him—out of evil ever good evolv- 
ing. That great nuisance, the Canada thistle, is now 
utilized in making useful fabrics. Dark celestial spaces, 
once supposed to be blank, are now known to be full of 
suns, each, perhaps, with its retinue of planets. There 
is no doubt the devil has his uses as well as his abuses. 


There are various ways of finding icebergs at sea. You 
may use the mercury, or you may run into them. The 
eleven Apostles had to wait for the collision. Jesus 
pointed out the chilling presence of Judas by a more 
spiritual presclence—one of the gifts of the kingdom of 
God. The better a man is the more clearly he feels an 
evil influence. And a bad man is very uneasy in the 
presence of a saint. There isa moral consciousness in 
a sinner that seems to rebuke the sinner doubly in the 
presence of a saint. This is the hang-dog expression 
which sometimes hangs the man who wears it. 





Doing wrong for benevolent purposes is not benevo- 
lence, but crime. The church and Grand Army lot- 
terles are even a greater offense than the Louisiana 
lottery, because, under the guise of a good end, it is 
proposed to sanctify means which are corrupting our 
entire business life. Judas began by suspecting Jesus’s 
method, and he seems to have ended in distrusting 
Jesus’s ability to give him the official dignity and 
emoluments which he aimed at in his original alliance. 
Having gotten thus far, it was an easy step for him to 
argue that Jesus was an enemy of the Hebrew autonomy, 
and hence that it was competent for him to be a party 
to his murder in order to save the commonwealth. 
When the devil has anything in particular to do he is 
always particularly facile in finding excuses for doing 
it. Judas, however, was not the first Jesuit. 


There is a vast deal of exact misinformation. There 
is an intolerable amount of stuff circulating around as 
scientific information. As much science, falsely co called, 
in these days is there as in Paul’s time. Judas was 
big on political economy. He was an expert on finan- 
cial topics, and fancied that on laws cf expenditure he 
could teach his Master. It is probable that from the 
moment Jesus rebuked his economic heresies he enter- 
tained a secret dislike of the Teacher under whom he had 
enlisted. A man who is made up of dry statistics and 
pet scientific theories is good material for scientific Phar- 
iseelam—one of the worst developments of intellectual 
egotism and intolerance. A misguided scientist is as bigot- 





ed in politics and disbelief as, in other spheres of thought, 
is the most rotund bishop in the Upper House. A lot 
of science, falsely so called, is as bad as a lot of theology, 
falsely so called, because of the cramping power on na- 
ture of knowing a lotof things that aren’t so. We have 
in our State an agricultural college and a lot of sclence 
applied to land and to stock. They applied so much 
science to the stock last spring that they had to shoot 
$5,C00 worth of fine blooded cattle because of a fatal 
tuberculosis that broke out very unscientifically in the 
midst of seven pairs of gold-bowed spectacles. Nature 
makes such grim comment on the shop—no matter 
whether the themes applied are those of the miser mas- 
querading as the economist, or those of Casaubon tell- 
ing the plain people to feed blooded stock on mush and 
molasses. © Science! what dreadful things are done 
in thy name ! 





Jesus never goes away from life. His ideals never 
smell of the lamp. His doctrine comes in doing. The 
treachery of Judas was due, not only to a false spirit, but 
also to a false system. We have learned that the end of 
production is consumption. Judas thought the end of 
production was the bag. He somewhat resembled that 
Quaker City bishop who electrified a dinner party by 
remarking that ‘‘ God first made the cherubim, then the 
seraphim, and then the terrapin !” 





In battle it 1s suid to be of vast importance to get 
gravity to fight on your side. I know not how much of 
Judas’s character was due to environment, and how 
much to his refusal to accept the inner light and law. 
God only knows how much of our life is fate and how 
much is free-will, and how these twain harmonize to 
the perfection of moral responsibility. We must agree 
with Arnold, ‘‘ Men are tories by nature, when tolerably 
well off.” We know that living things take the color of 
their environment, like the partridge, so difficult of dis- 
covery among the dead leaves and lichens and logs. The 
hog who roots fora living in course of time becomes 
black. Male birds owe their bright plumage to sexual 
selection. Colors, too, are hereditary, and powers cor- 
relative variations, while domestication produces com 
plex and obscure results. Color even depends on latt- 
tude and sun. The sea bird’s plumage is not as gay as 
that of the birds of the land. And yet the sea-bird is 
free in two elements, and the partridge is protected by 
the influences of environment in the exercise of free 
choice. Judas, by natural selection, was a Jew, a type 
of a money-loving and money-getting people. But was 
not Jesus alsoa Jew? Were not the eleven Jews also ? 
And did not natural selection and fate have as much to 
do with the eleven disciples as with the one? There 
are allowances to. be made for environment, but are 
there not claims in offset to be made on behalf of free- 
will ? The tendency of human progress {s constantly to 
diminish the influence of environment and increase that 
of reason and volition. Man is lean in instinct com- 
pared with the bee. And yet I am loyal enough to 
Fate to believe that you can’t drown a man who, like 
Judas, is born to be hung. 





It would have been unfortunate for Christianity had 
Jesus chosen as his disciples twelve Rationalists like 
Thomas, twelve Methodists like Peter, twelve Tran- 
scendentalists like John, or twelve Jews like Judas. It 
was the variety of temperaments that one will find in 
all times and societies which were represented in the 
Apostolic college. There were business men and poll. 
ticians, fishermen and peasants, stock speculators and 
dealers in options, professional men and confessfonal 
mea—types of twelve varieties of character and temper- 
ament that are as persistent now as they were twenty 
centuries ago. 


Peter never had any doubt about his own loyalty, and 
was always foremost in professions of loyalty. But 
gush is not grit, and it is not always the man who can 
storm a fort who can stand up in an all-day engage- 
ment. There are some Christians so thoughtful of their 
own safety that, like some flowers, they shut up just 
before it gets ready to rain. 


An impending crisis finds most people dazed. Who 
is there that can rightly interpret those abnormal social 
results illustrated by the good East Side Socialists who 
went on Herr Most’s bail bond? You hear people who 
say the labor agitation is utterly senseless. There are 
those who think a crisis is a senseless, unreasonable 
climax thst has no business at all to be, if only folks 
were not absurdly led by some demagogical Ananias. 
But the truth {s, these great crises, full of absurdity and 
unreason as they may be, have a sound foundation and 
real cause. You cannot shorten the yardstick, but 
you can apply better another rule—the Golden Rule. 
A wise man faces a crisis calmly and meets it bravely. 
He who is dazed or crazed only defeats the purposes of 
Providence. The hero goes calmly to his Calvary, and 
is known to carry his cross. To recognize the crisis 
and to treat unreason reasonably {s the sure way to reap 
the purposes of Providence therein. God has many ways 
of producing the future that seem to some like spoiling 
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the present. Don’t think the world is coming to an end 
because you are unable to find some of the old land- 
marks. This industrial chaos, like that spiritual chaos, 
is the precursor of a higher order. 


We are apt to dwell too much on place and too little 
on State. We are struggling for silk plush and portieres, 
for Southern exposures, for lackeys in green broadcloth, 
and a silken hammock overhanging velvet turf and 
brawling brook of our private demesne. We think 
when we get another masterplece or bit of old pottery 
we shall be happy. We are doting on external condi- 
tions, and fancying that we are the kingdom. Those 
who get them go out of life uniformly declaring that the 
School of the Impressionists is overdrawn—in fine, that 
school is out. Even Vanderbilt feebly disguises his 
disgust of wealth by remarking that all a man makes 
after his first half-million isa bother. The ‘‘ little chil- 
dren” who are Jesus’s auditors in the thirteenth of Jobn 
have the popular idea of the kingdom—tbat it is meat 
and drink and equipages and silken robes and Turkish 
rugs and Moquette. Jesus proceeds to disabuse them 
of their false view. But words could not do what events 
only could compass. To Jesus the kingdom of God 
was neither meat nor drink, here nor yonder. It was 
the ‘“‘ thither” of spiritual enfranchisement—place uni- 
versal, if you please, but state explicit, divine. 


Could these little children go with Jesus to the king- 
dom of God? It was theoretically possible, but as yet 
practically impossible. The real clue to that kingdom 
the Apostles had yet to find—it was red with the blood 
of a divine sacrifice. As yet they were groping as men 
grope in a cave while the taper of the guide is afar and 
dimly perceived. But they were honest men, striving 
for the upper alr and the light of the sun. They were 
not to accompany Jesus into the kingdom of God until 
they had threaded thelr way through the underworld of 
doubt, cowardice, dismay, materialism, up into the 
dawn of the real day that was the resurrection morn. 
At Pentecost we shall find these little children growing. 
We shall find they have gone into the kingdom of God, 
and met there, with ‘recognition, him of the Emmaus 
toad. ‘‘ Thou shalt follow me afterward.” 








THE TRUE LIFE EVER WORTH LIVING.’ 
AN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, “IS LIFE 
WORTH LIVING ?” 

By THe Rev. J. 8. McIntosn, D_D. 


“ For David, after he had served his own generation by the 
will of God, fe}l on sleep, and was laid unfo his fathers.’’—Acts 
sifi., 36. 


HO will show us any good ?” was the old cry 

of bitter disappointment. But the old wail of 
the godless heart and its consequent hopelessness to-day 
takes anew form. The weariness of human life, with 
no God in it and no Christ for it, is the old fact; the 


face only is new. Upon all sides you may hear the 
question asked, ‘‘ Is life worth living ?” asked by those 
who are themselves posing, and are by many wiseacres 
accepted and bepraised, as the true and impulsive 
leaders of progressive thought, while in reality and all 
sober sense it is only retrogressive folly and revived 
paganism. 

The trafl of the serpent is seen right athwart our 
garden. Society yawns out its ennui—‘‘ vanity and 
vexation of spirit ;” our new songs grow as dirgelike as 
the moaning verses in ‘‘ The Age of Despair ;” popular 
novelists tell their heart-agonies in weird sketches like 
“The Midway Inn ;” successful students of nature sob 
out their oppressive melancholy as in Jefferies’s ‘‘ Story 
of My Heart ;” and the weary, woesome words of “‘ The 
Lotus-Eaters” heavily weight each passing breeze, 
* Ah, why should life all labor be ?” 

Books strong and inflzential are written, and a dis- 
tinct and determined school of philosophy exists, lately 
guided by Schopenhauer and now by Von Hartmann, 
to prove that life is not worth living, being wholly un- 
reasonable and utterly unblest. 

And in Germany—telling so powerfully on our Amer- 
ican thought and youth, and especially in Berlin, now 
the most influential center of Germany—where this 
fresh galvanized despair of old imperial Rome 1s forcl- 
bly taught by lectures, journals, and attractive books, 
you may sce the natural, yes, the neceséary, result In 
the suicides that multiply daily—suicides, not of the 
poor and the ignorant, but of the wealthy and the cultt- 
vated. 

And why not dle? Why not the ‘‘two handfuls of 
white dust shut in an urn of brass”? 

If there be no eternal, no immutable right ; if there be 
no possible conformity with supreme law which !s also 
sublimest love; if there be no self-rewardinz virtue; if 
there be no holy ideal of personal perfection existent, 
and revealed to stimulate us to that ceaseless struggle 


1 Preached in the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York , the 
Rev. Benry J. Ven Dyke. Jr., D.D., pastor. 





which is for us at once the sweetest content and the 
ever-stirring discontent ; if there be no living fountains 
of joy making a man sing though he die alone in the 
desert ; if the individual must be suppressed and self- 
love be wholly savage or satanic ; if even humanity be a 
lle, and destiny, the old, grim fate, be all, and the 
silence of despair alone is left for resolute man—who 
‘* would these fardels bear,” ‘‘when he himself might 
his quietus make with a bare bodkin”? Destiny! what 
do I owe to destiny ? what does destiny care for me? 
There is no personality, no pity, in deetiny. There fa 
for me, who—according to the overbearing repetitions 
of a haughty school making their scfolistic outcries serve 
for facts and irrefragable proofs—am no free cause, but 
only a constrained force, wonderfully complex, indeed, 
but wholly controlled within a vast machine of merciless 
fate ; there is for me, there can be, no responsibility, no 
remorse, no reward ; and, therefore, why not be done 
with this fitful fever, and rest like a crumbled clod? 
Let us eat and drink, and to-morrow we will die ! 

Be not decefved; what men sow in their thinking 
they must reap in their experience. By their fruits 
ye shall know them. Consequences must be carefully 
heeded in the mental and the moral fields. And this 
paralyzing conclusion, Life is worthless and unreason 
able, is the logical deduction from the philosophy and 
the principles of the agnostic, the pessimist, and the 
materlalist. The suicide’s grave is the monument of 
pessimism, and the wail, L'fe is not worth living, {s {ts 
heart-rending voice of despair. 

Loeking this night to the great cloud of witnesses, 
looking unto Jesus, our forerunner, peace and hope and 
life, looking to our Father in heaven, I do jn all solemn 
protest and with all the calm joy of ever-deepening con- 
viction, affirm that the true life is ever worth living. Lot 
us study it together. 

I. The sweet reasonabienes: of the true life. ‘‘ David 
served.” There was a man of like passions with our- 
selves ; and he lived out his life, a truly human life, a 
life of rare powers, of rich and varied endowments, of 
widest-ranging experiences and most exquisite sensibill- 
tles ; and of that life the simple but sublime summation 
lies in this spirit-given word, ‘‘ served,” and service 
according to highest, holiest wisdom is supremely 
reasonable and worthy of man; for still that Voice is 
sounding, ‘‘I came to minister.” Such a life of all 
‘*reaconable service” opens to every man. 

How, you ask me, has it then become possible for men 
to ask, Is life worth living ? The possibility lies largely 
in the lives. There are lives, alas! which almost demand 
the grim reply of blunt-spoken Johnson, ‘‘I do not see, 
sir, the necessity for your living ”—llves of the scoun- 
drel seducer, of the scandalous spendthrift, of the selfish 
sinner. Spots there are where you may ask, not cyn- 
{cally but with deepest sympathy and sadness, Is life 
worth living ? You may ask it as you watch a marquis or 
a duke drive into London from the Derby, utterly rulned 
spendthrifts, yet with the fool’s laughter and with the 
mock gayety of the circusclown. You may ask ft beside 
the dead viscount after his mad career at Monte Carlo, 
that new Eden where afresh the devil proves himself daily 
the man-murderer. You may ask it beside that young 
man in Chicago as he lifes in his gore beside the hapless 
woman first seduced and then slain. 

You may ask it in yon madhouse, where rage 
furiously the four brothers, misers for a lifetime and 
then madmen in a moment because cheated of their only 
gods by the wily sharper. You may ask it by the 
hospital bed on which the young wanton Iles; or at the 
health resort where the paralyzed money lover, with his 
softened and ever-coftening brain, is wheeled to and 
fro; or in that horrible household where there {s no fear 
of God, where fashion is the deity, and the poor children 
see only frivolity and drink. 

And, alas! you may ask {it in wholly other spots ; over 
against men of honesty and purity, who have no ideal, 
no indwelling Spirit, no uplifting Christ, no home.-call- 
ing Father, who are wearily tolling without God and 
without hope in the world, prisoners of despair on the 
treadmill of fate. 

But you would not ask it beside the ashes of a Carey, 
a Martin, a Judson ; or beside the scattered graves of 
our forefathers ; or beside some still, sweet mother in 
Israel, smiling in the blessed sleep God giveth his 
beloved—her life a benediction, her death peace, and her 
memory a fragrance! ‘You dare not ask it as a Moses 
walks calmly up the Plegah slopes to meet his God ; or 
a Samuel lays down with a nation’s honor the noble 
burden of his life; or a David, man after God’s own 
heart, falls on sleep. Such lives are full of service, and 
therefore wholly reasonable. 

Reasonable! Yes, assurediy. Those ever-recurrent 
lives are truly reasonable which do thoughtfully face a 
clearly seen and worthily chosen goal, which are fraught 
full as heavy laden ships with precious purposes, which 
proceed by patient continuance in well doing, and stand 
forth at the last as successful struggles and well-rounded 
unities. And down the centuries of the faith of God’s 
elect, in the homes of farmer, trader, doctor, lawyer, 
and minister, in the millionaire’s office and at the poor 
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clerk’s desk, beside the soldier’s bivouac, in the miner’s 
camp, up in the mountain shepherd’s hut, down in the 
fisherman’s cabin, has that sweet and siurdy reasonable- 
ness been embodied in healthy, ay, happy human I Ives, 
They served ! and their children rise up and call them 
blessed. 

The true life {is no illusion, for God lives, and Christ 
has died, and the Spirit works; and lives become vic. 
torlous, wear thelr crowns, and smile back the smile of 
God's ‘‘ well done.” Life is no ‘‘ miserable cheat forced 
on us by malignant fate.” Life is no aimless leaf-dance, 
Life is no eddy-whirl of roaa-dust. The true life has 
meaning in it. It works. Itworksout. It overcomes, 
It mounts the throne, and wears the crown. The true 
life is personal power, ruled by will, guided by law, 
inspired by love, and offered toa Father. That is service, 
reasonable service. What, ages agone, did Aristotle, that 
great ethical soul, make the true life but energy going 
out according tolaw? And that is service, reasonable 
service. What {s the sublimer, the supreme summation 
of life given by Him who swept all its boundless fields » 
‘**T came down, not to do mine own will, but the wiil of 
him that sent me.” And that is service, reasonable 
service. 

L'ves of service fit into this universe of reason, for our 
universe is most reasonable. 

All God made things serve. Thus they show their 
reason. There is a need-be for them; they move to 
ends. Whatever truths may bein evolution, this for me 
is at present the chief truth—al! the past has served unto 
this present, all this present is seen aiming at some 
coming fullness ; and here I bow before the holy reason 
of an all ordaining Will. Amid this vast co-operation | 
beara voiceclarly calling tome from the central Throne, 
** Work while it is called to-day.” That voice has been 
ever heard and heeded by the strongest and sweetest 
souls. The finest lives, the lives that are by the jury 
of the centuries adjudged victories, the lives that have 
by the world’s sages been admired as the embodiments of 
true reason, the lives that have been taken by holiest 
and wisest enthusiasts as their inepiring ideals—these all 
have been lives of service. The world kings to-day 
were yesterday the world’s servants. Whosoever will 
be chief, will be victor, will be crowned, must be the 
servant of all. 

And what, my brethren, is the highest life as re 
vealed by the only hand that can and dares draw aside 
the awful veil of all-excluding light, wherein the King 
eternal and immortal dwells? Is it not this? ‘‘ My 
Father worketh hitherto.” Worketh! yes, to an end, 
with a plan and purpose, God serves. And what from 
the ever-lonely, the ever-lovely life rises as clear-pealing 
note, what as a voice deepening down the ages and ever 
gathering to itself more soul moving power, what rises 
out of it from the clear drops of Jordan to the rei 
drops of Gethsemane and Golgotha, but this cry of Him 
{n whom are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge—“ I am among you as he that servetii’ ? 

And He has left us an exaiaple. Follow in his foo! 
steps! Such a life is worthy even of your own Goeth 
semanes, 

II. The range of the true life. 
tion.” 

This true life, lived with rational purpose and wilh 
heroic patience under law and by love, this reasonable 
life of Christlike service, is no mean, contracted, slavish 
thing of low and narrow aims and dismal drudgery. It 
is wide. Itis strong. Itis joyous. It has the sweep 
and the freshness of the seain it: round and round it 
courses, generously leaving the broad shores and stealing 
with a resolute gentleness into every little quiet nook. 
It has the beauty and the strength of the mountain in It ; 
it gladdens every healihy eye, and uplifts the weary into 
fresh power. It has the outstreaming gladness and the 
beneficent onroll of the great continental river in it ; it 
brings its rich tributes from afar and deals them out 
freely adown {ts long-drawn banks. It claims its genera 
tion for its field. With the boldness of purest charity {t 
owns no bounds save the stretch of its own years and 
the outreach of its own love-constrained forces. 

David served his own generation. How variously he 
served ! As the shepherd lad in the Judean farmer's 
home ; as the young minstrel before the maddening 
king ; as the brave, cool, self mastering soldier in days 
of trial and of triumph ; as the faithful friend and the 
eager patriot ; as the singer of the deepest songs of tie 
pious heart and unwearying worker for the coming tem- 
ple ; as the Prince of Judah and the King of Israel ; as the 
salnt—ay, as the sinner. And how patiently he served | 
from elastic youth to decrepit eld. 

So did they all—all who have won and who hold ou: 
applause and veneration—Joshua and Samuel, Fljjab 
and Isaiah, the Baptist and Peter, Pauland John. They 
served their generation without stint, without stop. The 
marvelous and wise activity of Bible men {a their gener 
ation and for their generation fills me daily with increas 
ing admiration and amazement as I grow better able to 
peer Into the inner meaning of their busy lives, as I grow 
sharper-eyed to read between the lines of their perpetu 
ated words, Take the cases of Isaiah and James— tw: 
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utterly diverse men, and in two wholly distinct ages. 
How thoroughly each tireless worker knew his day, the 
men and the women of his own generation, not to encer 
at them like Diogenes, but to llve for them, to help and 
serve them, and that as true brothers, as obedient chil- 
dren of a heavenly Father ! 

Let us go and do likewise, Let us serve our genera- 
tion, our whole generation ; a)) the circles of life that, in 
wider and yet wider spheres, sweep around us. Weare 
central. Souls are ever insular. My own selfhood ts 
the center of my possible activity. Out of my heart are 
the issues of life. All around me sweep the concentric 
circles of impressionable life. This isthe mystery and 
the splendor of my personality. Duty radiates, and 
the llnes are works of faith and Jabors of love. Every 
one is to be bettered by me. ‘‘No man liveth to him- 
self.” ‘‘ Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ.” 

Here we see the inepiration, the grandeur, the far- 
reaching projection, yes, the endless perpetully, of the 
true life. Our lives go down the centurfes and out into 
eternity {n the following lives of those who have been 
blessed and uplifted by our own. What a summons 
here for all cur manhood and womanhood! What an 
exercise of all our powers! What an education for the 
presence and the glory of God! Work, then, for your 
generation ; and the trophies will gather for you while 
yourest, ‘‘ Their works do follow them.” 

Thecry of the hour is for men; workmen, workmen 
needing not to be ashamed! It is the cry of our beloved 
land in this our portentous day, with ils appalllog 
problems, its egonizing perils, its august possibilities. 
Men for the hour! How often we hear the phrase, ‘“‘ Men 
of the times”! There isa better, a deeper thought—men 


for the time; men having understanding of the 


time, and undertaking the work of the tlme. In one 
seuse, and that an Important one, every man is a man of 
the times ; he is the outcome of the past, the concentra: 
tion of the centuries. As Malebranche was wont to cay, 
‘“we are the ancients. But too few are the men for the 
time. This life I would have you resolve to live. Tous 
you will keep your youthhood. It fs this living, labor- 
fous contact with your age, its work and men and 
questions, that will keep you fresh. For you there will 
be no ‘‘ dead issues.” Not yours will be the long, weary 
years of a Tithonus, but the abiding youthhood of a 
busy, joyous Apollos. You will remain, like a Caleb, 
ever fresh, aggressive, sympathetic, and human, even to 
hoary hairs young ; and you will see the ideals of your 
youth stand around you, the blesstng-breathing realities 
of your victorious and song-filled eld. 

Ideals of youth: yes, have them! cherish them! It 
is sometimes stingingly said, oftener sneerlnogly thought, 
that the man of ideals is not the man for the rough, real, 
practical work of his times. It is a slander and a lie! 
Young men, be not deceived! Never were there men 
of loftier ideals than the Hebrew seers. They were pre- 
eminently the men of and for theirtimes. It is such 
broad, brave men I would have you be. Men like 
Elijah, carrying into the very midat of the Baal worship 
of modern society the true God in their own devout lives; 
men like James the Just, thrusting their defiant Chris- 
tian honesty in the very face of our day’s falsehood and 
fraud; like Daniel and his friends, shining with 
speckless purity amid the beastly indulgence and un- 
chastity of the modern citles; men daring to say no to 
their own party when wrong ; men honorably generous 
togay yes toopponents when right ; men bold enough 
to take robbed Indfan or maltreated Chinaman by the 
hand, and, in the very humanity of living Christianity, to 
say, 1 am aman and a brother ; men ready to battle and, 
if need be, die for their country’s unity and honor; and 
yet men with the courage of their convictions, calm and 
resolute to face the howling mob or the highest bar of 
their land and say, We ought to obey God rather than 
men; men of sober mind and keen eyes, men of the 
clenched fist and the firm-set jaw and the fron will, men 
who stand squarely on the broad, breezy foundation of 
strong common sense let deeply down into the living 
rock of eternal truth, and, so standing, will say, Noneof 
these things of public clamor or party selfishness or 
mean suspicions move us, and, so saying, will face the 
drink question, the Mormon question, the labor question, 
our city questions and our national questions, and, fear- 
lessly dealing with these questions, will prove themselves 
our country’s fresh heroes, both patriotic aad plous, in 
the pressing and near-coming struggles of the social, the 
political, and the religious fields. 

Be not afraid to stand alone, or with the few. Dare, 
after thought, observation, and prayer, to start the pro- 
gresssive, the formative, minorities. To day’s minority 
of thoughtful, resolute, generous Christian youth will 
stand forth leaders of to morrow’s majorities and the 
masters of the storm. If, onthe one hand, there be 
needed the Samuels, the gra) -natred statesmen who know 
‘the seasons when to take occasion by the hand,” 
there are, on the other hand, ever demanded the ruddy- 
faced Davids, the dew of their youth upon them and the 
fires of their fresh enthusfasm all unspent, who wil! run, 
in their splendid daring, upon the Gollaths of the hour, 





showing themselves ne{ther ashamed of their sling nor 
forgetful of their God, and so ab'e gloriously to serve 
their generation according to the will of God. 

III. The rule for the true life: ‘‘ According tothe will 
of God.” 

Yes ! according to this will; here we meet the regula- 
tive principle for these resolute, aggressive lives. Under 
the law of God: O surest bulwark of freedom! With 
the counsel of God: O sublime advice! After the pat 
tern of God: O glorious ideal! Ihave spoken of fire 
and enthusiasm. But n> men need rule, wise plan, 
definite purpose, and firmest control so much as the fiery 
and the enthusfastic. They, above all men, require to 
remind themselves of that grand Latin thought, the 
‘*subacta vis,” the reguiated rush. [.3t us have the rush 
and its regulatlion—the French e’an, the Anglo Saxon 
pluck, the German method. Rule, pattern, guidance, 
example—I need and crave them for the true life. All 
these are mine, 

It is a life of noble service, of brotherly charity, of 
generous activity, of far-reaching influences, we have 
seen rising up before us, The moment I am confronted 
with such an {deal and yet all real life—as soon as I com- 
prehend it—I feel I ought to liveit. Why ought 1? 
Why oughtI to face this labor, this toil, demanding 
sacrifice at every point, and larger sacrifice as 
the service ever grows more severe, as it needs 
must grow? Because I am under obligation, and I 
know it. Stubborn fact! What isthis obligation? It 
is the created spirit standing consciously in the presence 
and adoring humbly the supreme authority of the holy 
Creator. It is the child recognizing the paternal voice 
falling from the throne of love. The ‘‘I ought” of my 
soul {s its answer to the “I will” of my King. 

R gulated movement is everywhere. Saal! I not 
know it? ‘'Thy will be done” {fs nature’s universal 
cry. Shall I stand in the profane without? No 
‘‘unchartered freedom” mine, for I am child and 
he is Father; therefore am I not without law, but 
under law. There is for me, as for all things, the 
chief end. My chief end Is to glorify God and to enjoy 
him forever. His plan, then, his will, must be my 
law. He hath given me the rule; and that rule fs, 
ina double sense, the word of his own all-perfect being 
made ficsh and tabernacling on earth, that I may behold 
the glory of the childlike life which, full of grace and 
truth, is the image of the Divine, and so be guided to 
make my life the copy—albeit so faint and shadowy— 
of the Father’s perfect pattern. 

Now, God’s law is ever the same, for he is one and 
changeless. But that one will has its personal, spectal, 
individual applications to each man, and to each man In 
each age. The infinity of its author is reflected in that 
law’s iacxbaustible fullness and its endless variety of 
possible adaptations. Like Paul, it can make itself all 
things to all men, and that, too, in order to win each to 
the high and blessed life which God would have him 
live. L'ke God’s ever old yet ever fresh face of nature, 
the Word of God hasnew features for each new student, 
for each moral ertist, each soul sculptor working out his 
own realization of the one grand ideal—the true life for 
godlike man. And, acrossall this divine field of truth, I 
hear still potently, lovingly sounding—‘: Let us make 
man {!n ourimage.” The infinitely various Word reveals 
infinitely varying work. God has for each man his own 
work. ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have metodo?” That 
great principle of Christian ethics, that earnest cry of 
the childlike spirit, has four great points in it—Thou, 
Me, Do, and Now. The work varies with the man 
and with the varieties of the man’sage. Innovations are 
the law and the life of human soclety, specially within 
its field of highest, intensest activity, which {s or ought to 
be the church. Paul’s work is not the Baptist’s; the 
Baptist’s is not Malachi’s ; Malachi’s is not Isalah’s, nor 
Isalah’s Elijah’s; and yet to each the law of the Lord was 
alight and alamp. ‘‘ Inthat purest light of thine we see 
all things clearly ”—no shade of the many-colored, ever 
moving web of life left outof view! ‘‘ The word of God 
liveth and abldeth forever.” Liveth: glorious truth ! 
Liveth: therefore ever fresh and self adapting ! Abideth : 
hence ever clear and authoritative to say, This isthe way: 
walk ye init! The application of this ever-appiicable 
rule to the ever-varying crises of human affairs fs the 
problem for the reverent student, the duty of the Chris 
tian freeman, the blessed possibility for the believing 
child of God, and the worthy field for the spirit of ail 
truth. ‘‘ Ho shall lead you {nto all truth,” and this prom- 
ise is the comfort and the assurance of the ingenious, 
innovating, progressive, aggressive church of the risen 
and reigning Lord amid the Protean changes of ever- 
varying life, with the consequent necessity of continual 
readjustments. Not a question is there perplexing us 
to-day whose possibility of perfect solution does not lie 
within the Bible for the ‘‘ single eye” and for the “ pure 
heart.” To the law and the testimony, now and ever. 

1V. The reward of the true life. David's was two- 
fold. It was both human and divine. Men honored 
him. God crowned him. Men honored him; ‘he was 
laid unto his fathers.” He passed into the ranks of the 
never-forgotten, the honored, the beloved dead, whose 
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memories make the past a power and the future a joy. 
Our fathers ! they live in our hearts, their names our 
householi words, their utterances our battle cries, their 
deeds our blessings, their worth our inspiration, their 
prayers our power, their memories our song and fra- 
grance. Upon the Danubs helghts, near to Regensburg, 
stands, bold and beautiful, gleaming in the sunlight, the 
Bavarians’ hall of fame, named after the mystic Wal- 
halla of the Northmen, and filled with monuments and 
memories of the nat!onal fathers; and the faith has her 
hall of glory and renown, where are heard the names and 
deeds, where are hallowed the memories, of the pecple 
‘* who have done exploits,” the ‘‘ people that know God’s 
name,” ‘“‘ who have played the men for the cities of their 
God ”—the fathers, the sires and sources of new and 
brighter and more blessed Ifncs. There fs an evolution 
for which we all should Jabor—the survival of the fit- 
test ; fittest not of and to the past, but the better fitted 
to and for the future. Livein thespirit ; and so become 
the fathers, the pregenitors, of the progressive centurles ; 
make them fresher, sweeter, saintiler ; then, indeed, men 
will rise up and call you blessed, acknowledging that the 
potent wine of your loving, laborious lives is stimulating 
them. 

And God, your own God, will not be unfaithful to 
forget your works of falth and your Jabors of love. If 
the cup of cold water, if the visit to the prison cell or to ~ 
the slck-bed—if these simple, single acts of service live, 
what of a life of Christly labor ? 

God did, indeed, remember David and all his travail. 
David won the divine recognition; and, in signal 
manner, God has kept guard over his life-work ; his 
royal line lives on in David’s greater Son, and his sweet 
songs go singing down the centuries, the guide of our 
childhood to God and the comfort of the parting soul. 
What, next to John’s Gospel, so dear to the hearts of falth 
asthe Psalms of David? Divine reception a3 well as 
divine recognition did this patient continuance in well 
doing win. 

God accepted David’s work, and enshrined it in his 
holy places. That Davidic work was manifold; but 
its three highest manifestations were David's literary, 
political, and religious activities. Where did God en- 
shrine that threefold life of this busy, truly human 
brother? Inthe new literature. art, and song of Israel ; 
for after David, the pupil of Samuel—that grand old 
father of the schools—after the ‘‘sweet singer” came 
the Golden Age of Solomon, of the Hebrew ‘‘ wisdom,” 
and of the great prophets, together with the more perfect 
art and song of the Temple and {ts choirs; in the new 
state, with its bright day of peace and joy and plenty 
in every home; In the new Temple, where David’s 
psalms rose with jubilant gladness or sobbed out the 
sorrow of the broken heart, where Davids stores stood 
glorified beneath the smile of the gracious God of Israel. 

A new literature, art, and song! How we need 
them! New s‘ates of society, and bappler forms of 
national existence! How the world {1s crying for them, 
and the cry sharpens {nto agony in the lands most civil- 
ized! The new temple—the living temple of the Spirit- 
born, the Christlike! O blest solution of a thousand, 
thousand problems ! 

Up, up, in the name of self, and country, and human- 
ity, and Christ! Up! outof our lethargy, our disbelief, 
this creeping paralysis of instealing despair! Up, to live 
these all-reatonable, these loving, beloved, and blissful 
lives of saintlike, Christlike labor! And then, too, will 
follow the purer literature, the higher art, the sweeter 
song ; then shall be seen, in thfs bright, broad land of 
our birth or love, a greater and happier state; then 
humbler, holler, and more generous and active churches ; 
then shall spread more giorious missions, and God shall 
be the wall of fire round about us and the glory in our 
midst. 

‘*The world’s old, 
Bat the old world waits the time to be renewed, 
Towards which new hearts in individual growth 
Must quicken, and increase to multitude 
In new dynasties of the race of men; 
Developed whence, shall grow spontaneously 
New churches, new economies, new laws 
Admitting freedom, new societies excluding falsehood. 
God shall make all things new.”’ 

‘* Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the 
temple of my God, and he shal! go no more out ; and I 
will write upon him the name of my Gd, and the name 
of the clty of my God and my new name.” 





There is not much danger that real talent or goodnees 
will be overlooked long ; even if it 1s, the consciousness 
of possessing and using it well should satisfy one. 


Faithfulness in little things fits one for heroism when 
the great trials coms. 

One’s conscience can hardiy be too tender when honor 
and honesty are concerned. 


If you dare not speak the truth to your friend, you do 
not deserve him, and the name Is a lie. 


* Don’t let the sun go down upon your anger ; forgive 
each other, help each other, and begin again to-morrow.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION AT 
PITTSBURG. 


HE Christian and Sanitary Commissions held their 

seventh Annual Reunion at Valley Camp, near 
Pittsburg, the sessions ending on Sunday, August 1. 
There were present at different times between forty and 
fifty persons who either had been directly connected with 
the Commissions or had done a like good work as chap- 
lains or 2s members of the Woman’s Ald Society 
Corps. The venerable President and organizer of the 
Christian Commission, Mr. George H. Stuart, of Phila- 
delphia, was present at all the meetings. Brigadier- 
General (now Bishop) Fallows, of Chicago, presented on 
Sabbath morning a beautiful and powerful claim of 
the present realness of Christian unity. Bishop Fal- 
lows, then a professor in Bloomington University, 
organized a company of his students shortly after 
the beginning of the war, and did gallant and clev- 
erly directed service, thus receiving the military rec- 
ognition his title indicates. For the first time, there 
was present at this reunion a chaplain of the Confed- 
erate army, the Rev. Dr. McFerran, of Nashville. 
Both personally and as a representative he added 
great interest to the sessions. The most widely impor- 
tant result of this meeting is the adoption of a plan by 
which the old Christian Commission proposes to become 
an active body again by making itself the means of a 
national union between all charitable associations, so 
that all benefactions may be properly placed and effect- 
ively distributed. The scheme will be more fully 
matured at the next reunion, to be held at Ocean Grove. 
The object of the organization, as stated by one of the 
delegates, is to have all working members ready at a 
moment’s notice to go to any part of the United States 
should a pestilence break out. If the yellow fever 
should again rage in the South, hundreds would at once 
be sent to the field of suffering. ‘‘The brotherhood of 
man” is their motto. The plan also embraces mission. 


ary work in the far West, and one of the objects of the 
society will be to send religious and secular reading 
matter to all parts of the country. 


R. A. W. 








ENGLISH COMMENT ON MR. BEECHER. 


UR English religious exchanges speak of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons and his pulpit oratory with 
thorough appreciation and even enthusiasm. Thus, the 
London ‘Christian World,” which is not only the 
largest paper of its kind in the world, but is edited with 
rare skill and judgment, says : 

““The sermons of Mr. Henry Ward Beecher are like a 
fresh breeze from the Atlantic. We refer not only to the 
raciness of their language, which guarantees wakefulness 
ever to the most crowded congregation in summer weather, 
but also, and still more, to the plain, common-sense philos- 
ophy of his teaching. But there is one aspect of his doctrine 
which interests as more than all others, and that is his con- 
stant insistence on life, conduct, practical morality, as the 
truest essence of religion, and the present significance of 
salvation. We do not, of course, suggest that this line of 
thought is peculiar to Mr. Beecher. It is in the air ; it per- 
vades Christian society ; it is breathed by the spirit of the 
age. Still, there isa sense in which Mr. Beecher and other 
American prophets have a special testimony to bear which 
is not often heard precisely in the same tones on this side 
of the Atlantic. So far as Biblical criticism is concerned, 
or in regard to the intellectual relations of science and relig- 
ion, we do not know that we have much to learn from our 
American brethren. In fact, what strikes us in reading 
their religious newspapers and magasines is a certain tone 
of timid conservatism contrasting singularly with the more 
daring spirit of theological liberalism on our side of the 
water. For instance, in an article by Professor David Swing, 
contributed to the ‘Forum’—a magazine that is Unita- 
rian if denominational at all—we find the religious world 
pictured as longing, like Rasselas, to‘ blast openings in the 
old walls of adamant,’ and to break out into regions of freer 
thought. But, to our surprise, on reading further, we find 
these ‘old walls of adamant’ to be Calvinistic doctrines of 
foreordination and reprobation, and literal interpreta- 
tions of Jonah and the story of Lot’s wife. such as would 
scarcely be heard here even from the most venerable of old- 
fashioned preachers. It is not Calvinism, it is not literal in- 
sistence on a prosaic interpretation of Genesis or of Jonah, 
that binds us in this country. Our theological slavery, 
where it exists, deals in much more subtle and impalpable 
fetters. We have had occasion sometimes to call attention 
to cases in which we believe that the practical work of evan- 
gelization has been hampered by needless contentions about 
dogmatic forms. But these dogmatic forms have usually 
been concerned with the higher mysteries of the incarnation, 
the atonement, justification, and such like aspects of infi- 
nite truth, surpassing comprehension. We do not believe 
that at the present day difficulties about Genesis or the ex- 
traordinary solstice mentioned in Joshua need interfere 
with the comfort or the practical freedom of any earnest- 
minded minister in an English pulpit. But while in this 
respect it would appear that the Americans are somewhat 
behind us, we gladly admit that we are their debtors for the 
example they give of a happy union of burning evangelical 
zeal with innocent latitudinarianism of thought.” 

Another important journal of religious thought, the 
“ Nonconformist and Independent,” says, speaking of 
the Exeter Hall lecture: 





‘The entrance of Mr. Beecher, with his chairman for the 
evening, Mr. Benjamin Scott, Chamberlain of the city, was 
the signal fora prolonged burst of applause, many persons 
rising and waving handkerchiefs. In a few brief, well- 
chosen words, Mr. Scott referred to a meeting in that hall 
twenty-three years ago, when he had presided, and Mr. 
Beecher had spoken on the Civil War in America. He never 
regretted occupying that position, and because he had done 
so Mr. Beecher had asked him to be present then. On rising, 
Mr. Beecher was again greeted with prolonged applause. 
He stood silent and impassive, his face seemingly untouched 
by emotion, as he looked round on the vast audience—a 
quiet, calm, stout figure, enveloped in a long, buttoned-up 
frock coat. Then, as the applause died away, a low-pitched, 
sonorous voice was heard reverberating around the hall. 
The applause, he said, recalled that previous meeting 
twenty-three years ago—a long lapse of time in a man’s life. 
It gave solidity to'a man’s opinions, and it also gave sagac- 
ity. He was not surprised at the view some English people 
then took of America ; they did not know the facts. Amer- 
ica was a younger oak ; but the acorns from which it sprang 
had fallen from the English oak. Americans were of Eng- 
lish lineage and blood, and if England was not proud of 
America, why, then, the latter would make her so—a remark 
which aroused much applause.’’ 

While on this subject we may give Mr. Beecher’s 
reply to the criticisms passed on him by some of the 
secular papers on what they are pleased to call his 
** pulpit facetiousness.” ‘‘ A few remarks he interjected 
into his sermon,” says a London correspondent of the 
‘* World,” *‘ were spoken in response to an audible smile 
that had been provoked by an illustration that had come 
to his lips in painting one of his most earnest arguments, 
clearly without any intent to raise a laugh, but sending 
home the meaning of what he said more forcibly than 
could be done through an acre of somber platitudes. 
He stopped a moment, shook his head gravely, and 
said : 

***T perceive a smile, and even a little laughter. I must 
admonish you not to do it, because we have these profes- 
sional religious papers telling us every day that nobody has 
a right to laugh in church. No humor, nor mirth, say they ; 
although they are abundant in the Old Testament, they are 
not proper for a Christian congregation. Do you suppose 
that God put into a man’s mind faculties that are the most 
cheering and comforting, and then forbade him to use them 
for purposes of elucidation ? A man may sleep in church; 
that is orthodox. But if in his zeal for truth a man brings 
into play the whole scale of faculties that belong to him ; if, 
in order that he may pierce the leathern hide of unbelief, he 
brings to bear every element in his make-up, these sapient 
and professionally pious editors think that it is desecration 
of the Sunday and of the pulpit. 

“*T hold that in whatever way a man may gather men’s 
consciences into his hand and their hearts into his arms, and 
lead them up along the line of spiritual progress, that is the 
right way. What if Beethoven had been told that middle 
C was an unsacred note in the musical scale, and that every 
time he came to that note he must jump it and go on to 
another ? It could not have been more supremely ridiculous. 
jf religion meant awe and fear, and if sobriety of 
countenance were the test of spirituality, I could well under- 
stand that laughter in church would be out of place.’ ’’ 


THE DAKOTA MISSION. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” 

Mr. J. B. Harrison, in the course of a long letter 
from Crow Creek, Dakota, gives the following account 
of the Christian mission among the Dakotas, which be- 
gan in 1834, on ground near where Minneapolis now 
stands : 

‘“*The American Board was the mother of the Dakota mis- 
sion, add its only supporter for nearly forty years; but the 
American Board has withdrawn from Indian missions, and 
now labors only in foreign lands. Her former work among 
the Dakotas is now divided among different societies. The 
American Missionary Association supports all the Congrega- 
tional work, with missions at Santee, Cheyenne River, Fort 
Berthold, Standing Rock and Rosebud Agencies, and organ- 
ized churches at Santee, Oahe, and Fort Berthold. The 
Santee normal training school, under the charge of the Rev. 
A. L. Riggs, has two hundred and six pupils this year. 
They study reading, writing, and drawing, arithmetic, Eng- 
jish composition, geography, history, physiology, and music, 
and learn carpentry, blacksmithing, shoemaking, brick- 
making, farming, and housework. There are thirteen teach- 
ers in the school, and the same number of instructors in 
the industrial department. The school is at Santee Agency, 
Nebraska, two miles from the Missouri River, and opposite 
Springfield, Dak. It was established in 1870. Its work has 
made a channel for itself, deep and broad, and its infiu- 
ence is manifest througheut a vast region. The Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions has no American mis- 
sionary in the Indian country, but it has seven churches, 
supplied by five native preachers, in the territory of Sisse- 
ton Agency. The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
is at work at Yankton Agency, Flandreau, Poplar Creek, 
Wolf Point, and Lower Brulé Agency, with churches or- 
ganized at Yankton Agency and Flandreau. The native 
missionary society has work at Devil’s Lake Agency, and on 
Cheyenne River. This society was organized in 1876. Its 
members give more than $1,100 per year, considerably 
more than $1 per member. For two years they have 
supported three missionaries and their wives. At Devil’s 
Lake they have eighty-six members, and have been try- 
ing for two years to build achurch. But if all the mem- 
bers gave their entire possessions, it would not be enough, 
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they are so poor. Here, again, some rich Eastern Chris- 
tians might perhaps get along with a little less bric-a- 
brac, and help their struggling dueky brethren. The theory 
of all the missionary work, in both the churches and 
schools, is that nothing but Christianity can elevate the [n- 
dians ; that there is no hope for them in either education or 
civilization except as they are employed as instruments of 
the Gospel of Christ. A student of civilization, in examining 
the present condition of the Indians, is obliged to take note 
of these religious influences and activities, as they constitute 
one of the principal and most effective forces now at work 
among the red people. The belief of the missionaries is 
simply that in his natural, unconverted condition the Indian 
has a fatally wrong and false way of looking at things, a 
fatally false philosophy of life, for which there is no remedy 
but to be made over again by divine influences, renewed 
and regenerated inwardly, and throughout his entire moral 
and spiritual nature. To understand their theory and 
method we must go back to the New Testament, and to the 
time when the transcendent intellectual and emotional 
forces which have made up the great world move- 
ment and history of Christianity were being born out 
of the hearts of a few men and women. In its original and 
essential character Christianity includes a combination of 
personal and social forces which the world has not yet sean 
equaled. The missionaries here have kept what we have 
lost at the East, something of the transforming and revo- 
lutionary power of the Christian religion in the earliest 
stages of its history. They have also retained a type of 
religious character and feeling, fraternal, sincere, and un- 
disdainful, which has long been extinct in the modern or 
cultivated world. My last acquaintance with it was among 
Presbyterians and Methodists in Indiana, thirty years and 
more ago, and among some of the Oberlin people in the 
days of the anti-slavery struggle. It is very interesting to 
note the survival, here among the missionaries, of various 
things which have become extinct elsewhere. Whatever 
may be said for or against any view or form of religion, 
here is a great concrete fact, an element in society and his- 
tory, the work of the missionaries among the Indians, 
wrought with this instrument, the preaching of the Gospel 
of Christ. It has transformed and purified hundreds of 
lives, and is still a potent social, educational, and practical 
force, working in conjunction with other influences, for the 
improvement of great numbers of Indians.”’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—At the monthly meeting of the Standing Committee of 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, report 
showed that the membership had been increased by 25 new 
members and 13 renewals. One hundred and twenty-five 
young men were allowed to register in the employment de- 
partment, and positions were secured for 22; 1,700 papers, 
4 Bibles, and 27 Testaments have been distributed. 

—The fourth season of the Old South Free Lectures for 
Young People at the Old South Meeting-House, Boston, 
opened August 5. Dates and subjects of lectures are: 
August 5, ‘Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry,” Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead; August 11, ‘‘ Bunker Hill and the News in Eng- 
land,’’ Mr. John Fiske; August 18, ‘“‘The Declaration of 
Independence,” James McAllister; August 25, ‘‘ The Times 
that Tried Men’s Souls,’’ Albert B. Hart ; September 1, ‘‘ La- 
fayette and Help from France,’”? Professor Marshall 8. 
Snow; September 8, ‘‘The Women of the Revolution,” 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore ; September 15, ‘‘ Washington and 
his Generals,’’ George M. Towle. 

— ‘The Fresh-Air Fund,” a summer charity under the 
direction of the Rev. D. W. Waldron, of Boston, is engaged 
in its seventh season of benevolent work. During the 
month of July 27,994 street-car tickets and 4,321 round-trip 
harbor tickets were distributed, enabling 6,088 persons to 
have a day’s excursion or a visit to the country. 

—Secretary Cobb, of the American Congregational Union, 
has returned from the Pacific Coast. During an absence of 
six weeks he visited Arizona, California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton Territory, and Montana. 

—There was a large attendance at the annual Grove Meet 
ing of the Unitarians at The Weirs, N. H., beginning on 
July 30. Among the more noteworthy exercises were aser- 
mon by the Rev. James K. Applebee, of Marblehead, on 
‘“‘ Naturalness and Easiness of Religion ;” anaddress by the 
Hon. R. C. Pitman, on the subject ‘‘ What Do Our Churches 
Need ?’’ a lecture by Mr. Applebee on “ Othello : a Drama 
of Faith ;” and a sermon by the Rev. Pitt Dillingham, of 
Charlestown, Mass. 

—A Union Sunday-School Assembly was held at Hedding 
Camp Ground on August 3, the Biblical service being con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. M. Durrell, of Dover, and the teach- 
ers’ hour by Mrs. Mary C. Cutler. 

—It is said that some 2,500 people have beenin attendance 
at the Faith Convention held last week at Old Orchard, 
Me., and whose object is announced as ‘“‘ The Promotion of 
Christian Life and Work and Divine Healing.” 

—‘“‘ Is Instruction in Our Theological Schools Adapted to 
the Best Evangelical Results ?”” was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed by the Free Baptist Assembly held at Old Orchard, 
Me., last week. 

—Interest is increasing in the Methodist meetings now being 
held at Cottage City. Among the speakers last week were 
Professor L. T. Townsend, ef Boston; H. D. Robinson, of 
New Bedford ; the Rev. H. D. Kimball, of Boston; and the 
Rey. W. J. Sales, of Taunton. 

—The third annual National Universalist Grove Meeting 
began its sessions at The Weirs, N. H., on Tuesday of 
last week, the Rey. Q. H. Shinn, of Deering, Me., in charge. 
The sermon on the first day was preached by the Rev. 
Charles H. Eaton, of New York. Among others who took 
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important parts in the exercises were the Rev. E. L. Rex- 
ford, of Detroit, the Rev. L. F. McKinney, of Manchester, 
N.. H., and the Rey. O. Cone, of Akron, Ohio. On the sec- 
ond day of the meeting an interesting feature was the ordi- 
nation of the Rey. F. W. Betts, of Plymouth, N. H. On 
Thursday the principal addresses were made by the Rev. 
A. J. Canfield, of Brooklyn, the Rev. George H. Emerson, 
D.D., of Boston, and the Rey. F. A. Gray, of Lockport, 
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—The Swedish Lutheran Evangelical society of Worces- 
ter, Mass., have nearly completed their new house of wor- 
ship, and hope to dedicate it next month. 

—The Congregational society of Needham, Mass., are 
about to erect a new church. 

—The Washington Street Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass., is 
rejoicing in having freed itself entirely from debt. 

—To its account of the Rey. Mr. Park’s first Sunday even- 
ing sacred outdoor band concert on the Birmingham (Conn.) 
green, the Ansonia “‘ Sentinel’’ appends a reflection or two, 
as follows: ‘‘It should be remembered that we have hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of poor young shop people, strangers 
among us, as well as very many older that are house- 
keepers, who have neither library nor piano, and it is to 
these that the Sunday concert comes as a grace and a bene- 
faction. Wandering about the park during the exercises, 
one could see whole families of such gathered tegether, 
drinking in the sublime melodies of instrument and voice 
with an evident enjoyment which showed that, in their cases 
at least, the regular religious exercises of the day had been 
well supplemented in the Sunday evening concert.’’ 

—The Young Men’s Christian Associations of Western 
Massachusetts are making preparations to hold a general 
meeting for conference at Pittsfield, Mass. 

—A meeting of the Presbytery of Boston was held in 
Worcester last week. Petitions for the organization of a 
ehurch amoug the Gaelic people of Boston, and for the 
organization of a Presbyterian church at Holyoke, Mass., 
were granted. 

—The third anniversary of the Methodist church at Bar Har- 
bor, Me., was observed last Sunday. Dr. McCosh, of Prince- 
ton College, who preached the first sermon ever delivered 
in the church, in August of 1882, and the dedication sermon 
in 1883, conducted the services. 
® —The Rey. Dr. Crane, of Concord, N. H., preached the 
forty-fourth annual sermon at the Allentown (N. H.) Evan- 
gelical Grove Meeting August 1. 

—The Congregational Meeting-House at Washington Vil- 
lage, Me., is about to be repaired, at a cost of $1,000. The 
owners have voted to present the building to the society 
recently organized under the name of ‘* The Union Evangel- 
ical Society of Washington, Me.”’ 

—A meeting was held last week in Somerville, Mass., to 
consider the advisability of founding a Presbyterian church 
in that town. A'committee was appointed to consider the 
matter, and it is probable that such a church organization 
will be instituted. 

—It is said that the attendance at the meetings of the 
Connecticut Baptist Bible-School Union at Crescent Beach 
has been smaller than for some years past, but the exer- 
cises this year have been even more than usually interest- 
ing. 

—A history and manual of the church of Springfield, 
Mass., has been prepared by the Rey. Mr. Cuckson, the pas- 
tor. 

—Lieutenant-Governor Ames has donated to the Memorial 
Methodist church at Plymouth a bell cast by Paul Revere. 
It was once known at Boston as the * Liberty Bell,” it hav- 
ing been customary to ring it on the issuance of pardon 
proclamations by the Governor. For eighty years it was 
used in the State institutions, and has hung upon Mr. Ames’s 
beautiful lawn at North Easton, where it was rung as a 
liberty bell on Independence Day. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody’s Yearly Convocation of Bible S8tu- 
dents and Evangelical Workers began at Northfield, Mass., 
last week. Among the prominent men who will take part 
in the Conference are the Rev. Marcus Rainsford, of Lon- 
don, Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, and Dr. A. T. Pierson, of 
Philadelphia—both of whom took an important part in the 
Mount Hermon Conference for study, described elsewhere 
in this paper—and the Rev. W. J. Erdman and Dr. West, 
the well-known Bibiical students. A party of students 
from the Mount Hermon School is also in attendance. 
We shall hope to give next week some account of the inter- 
esting exercises of this Northfield convocation. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


" —Some of the exercises on the programme for the current 
week at Chautauqua are as follows :On Monday,General Lew 
Wallace gavereadings from his novel ‘‘ Ben-Hur ;”’ Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, editor of the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,’’ lectured on 
“ Dollars and Cents’? on Monday afternoon. On Tuesday, 
Will Carleton gave readings from his own works, published 
and unpublished. A series of readings was given by A. P. 
Burbank, of New York. The Rev. Dr. R. 8. Holmes gave a 
review of the class studies for 1886-7, speaking especially of 
English history. 

—In the letter of formal acceptance of the position of 
Assistant Bishop of the Pennsylvania Diocese by Bishop 
Whittaker, of Nevada, he says: ‘I have been deeply 
touched by the wonderful unanimity with which you have 
called me te come and live with you. I cannot but be grate- 
ful for the existence of such a degree of confidence as you 
have manifested. Trust begets trust, and my heart goes 
out toward the clergy and laity of Pennsylvania who, have 
so honored me.” 

' —The Interdenominational Convention which met at Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,on August 3, was an important and well-attended 
conference. The object of the Convention is to promote a 
greater unity between the different denominations and dis- 
cuss questions affecting the religious and politieal denomi- 
nations of the people of the United States. The Rey. I. N. 
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Hayes, of the Central Presbyterian Church, Allegheny, is 
President of the Convention. 

—Bishop Stevens, of Philadelphia, has, we are glad to say, 
nearly recovered his accustomed health. 

—Abonut a score of clergymen started from New York on 
August 3 on a bicycle tour up the Hudson to the Round 
Lake Camp-Meeting, Richfield Springs, Saratoga, Bing- 
hamton, and down the Susquehanna, ending their trip at 
Pittsburg. 

—The corner-stone of the new Wall Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Auburn, N. Y., was laid, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, on Tuesday of last week. 

—A member of Plymouth Church is writing a novel in 
which Henry Ward Beecher, it is said, figures as the hero. 

—Among the special subjects to be considered at the 
ninth Summer School of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy, which will open at Key East, N. J., on 
August 17, are the following: ‘‘ The Ethical Proof of Im- 
mortality,” by the Rev. James Whiton, Ph.D.; ‘‘ Agnosti- 
cism,’’ by Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D.; ‘* Labor and 
Capital,”’ a discussion by the faculty and invited speakers, 
representing different phases of the subject; ‘‘The Mis- 
takes of Moses,’’ a popular address by the Rev. H. L. 
Hastings, Boston, editor of ‘‘ Anti-Infidel Library ;’’ ‘‘ The 
Function of Christian Doctrine,’”’ by J. E. Rankin, D.D. 

—The sixteenth annual convention of the County Super- 
intendents of the Poor of New York State will be held 
at Jamestown, August 17-19. An interesting programme 
has been arranged. Representatives of all the public chari- 
ties of the State have been invited to attend. 

—The International Missionary Union is an asscciation 
composed of returned missionaries of all evangelical 
churches, the object of which is to promote mutual sympa- 
thy and co-operation of missionaries, and to hold annual 
meetings for the discussion of questions connected with 
their work, and the diffusion of intelligence. The next an- 
nual meeting will be held at Thousand Islands Park, N. Y., 
August 4 to 11, inclusive. 

—A new Episcopal society has been organized in North- 
port, L. I., and services are conducted there for the pres- 
ent by the Rey. Mr. Gassner, of 8t. Johnsland. 

—A rather hard memorial day was that held recently by 
the Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal Church of Camden, 
N. J., to commemorate the destruction by a cyclone of their 
church building last year. 

—A handsome Episcopal church is to be erected in the 

village of Great Neck, L. I, as a memorial to the late 
Thomas Messenger, who bequeathed $10,000 for the pur- 
pose. 
—It is not expected that Mr. Beecher will occupy the pul- 
pit of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, again before the last 
Sunday in October. Mr. Halliday, his assistant, has re- 
turned to town from his brief vacation, and has resumed 
the pastoral work of the church. 

—The Second German Baptist Church of Brooklyn has 
been mortgaged for $2,500 to cover its outstanding indebt- 
edness. 

—The Presbyterian church of Hackettstown, N. J., was 
organized in 1763, but not legally incorporated until 1786. 
Last Thursday it observed the centennial anniversary of its 
incorporation. Historical addresses were made by the Rev. 
John C. Clyde, D.D., and others. 

—An attempt was made to destroy the English Baptist 
Church at Reading, Pa., by dynamite, on July 31. The sup 
posed cause is the fact that several members of the church 
have been active in the crusade of the Law and Order Soci- 
ety against the lawless elements of the town. 

—The International Missionary Union opened its third 
annual assembly at Thousand Islands Park, N. Y., on 
August 5. The Rev. Dr. Gracey, of Rochester, presided. Be- 
tween fifty and one hundred missionaries of various de- 
mominations and from many countries were present. The 
Rey. M. D. Kinney welcomed the members, and the Rev. 
Dr. Chamberlayne, of India, responded. The need ofa 
wide outlook and good generalsbip in foreign work was dis- 
cussed by the Rev. Dr. Hopper and the Rev. A. H. Smith, of 
China, and the Rev. R. A. Hume, of India. 

—A special subject of discussion before the New Jersey 
Sabbath Union at Ocean Grove last week was the relation 
of the labor movement to the observance of the Sabbath. 
The Saturday half-holiday movement was heartily com- 
mended. 

—The new synagogue in Philadelphia, of whose congre- 
gation the Rev. Dr. Elias Eppstein is the rabbi, will be 
ready for occupancy in October. It will cost at least 
$50,000. 

THE WEST. 

—In Denver, Col., out of a Chinese population of 500, 175 
are in schools and 100 of them under decided religious in- 
fluence. In San Francisco there are 248 members connected 
with the Chinese aud Japanese churches, 58 having been 
added during the past year. There are 659 pupils in their 
schools. There are also four Chinese Sunday-schools in 
Chicago. 

—The Springdale (O.) Presbyterian Church celebrated last 
week the twentieth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
W. H. James, whose ministry has been a most successful 
one. The church has recently completed a new and 
beautiful edifice. 

—There is said to be extraordinary interest in the Con- 
ventions of the,Christian Church now being held at Mount 
Sterling, Ky. 

—At the Annual Meeting of the Chicago’s Young Men’s 
Christian Association, on August 2, the sermon was preached 
by the evangelist, Mr. D. W. Potter. 

—The corner-stone of the La Salle Avenue Baptist Church, 
of Chicago, the Rev. Travis B. Thames, pastor, was laid, 
with appropriate ceremonies, on August 2. Historical 
addresses were made by the Rev. Lewis Raymond and the 
pastor. The new church will cost about $42,000, 





—At the last Congregational Mission Meeting in Chicago, 
Dr. Davis, of Japan, told what a remarkable change had 
taken place in Japan within ten years. About 1876 he and 
a companion had been arrested and tried for distributing 
tracts. Now the authorities were friendly toward Chris- 
tianity, and at the tenth anniversity of the mission scnool 
the Prime Minister and governors of two provinces were 
present. The mission schools are crowded, although it is 
hard work to prevent the young men from going out to 
preach before they have completed their studies. 

—A new Lutheran church was dedicated at Urbana, Ohio 
on August 1. 

—Dr. Frederick J. Parsons, now in Leipsic, has been en 
gaged as Instructor in the Department of Physics in North 
western University the next college year. 

—The General Secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the Northwest have just held their annual 
meeting at Camp Collie, Geneva Lake. The object of the 
Secretaries’ Institute is recreation and the study of the 
Bible and plans of Young Men’s Christian Association 
work. Nine States were represented last year. The camp 
will be open for two weeks. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—F. N. White, of Hancock, Mass., preached his farewell ser- 
mon last Sunday. He goes out to Japan to engage in missionary 
work. John C. Mitchell, of Wenham, has resigned the pastorate 
of the church there. 

—W. H. Pope, of North Manchester, Conn., has received a call 
from the Second Church of Palmer, Mass. 

—H. P. Leonard, of Mason, Me., has resigned. The Rev. Mr. 
Crothen, an English Congregational minister, has been engaged 
as stated supply. 

—E. E. Newman, of Dial, Kan., has resigned. 

—W. F. Cooley, of North Branch, Minn., accepts a call to 
Seward, Ill. 

—T. W. Minnis has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Kingston, N. H. 

—‘harles Perry, acting pastor of the church at Randolph 
Center, Mass., has resigned. 

—Luther K. Long, of Strong City, Kan., has resigned, and will 
take a course of study at the Yale Seminary. 

—A.T. Perry, of North Adams, Mass., who is now assisting 
Dr. Eustis at the Memorial Church in Springfield, Mass., is called 
to the pastorate of the East Church at Ware. 

—Alfred T. Waterman, of Ovid, Mich., resigns. 

—Alexander Mackennal, of Bowdoin, England, has been chosen 
Chairman of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 

—Levi Wild accepts a call to Bridgewater, Vt. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. E. Kearns has received a call to Macon, III 

—Orr Lawson, D.D., has been installed pastor of the First 
Church at Aberdeen, Dak. 

—T. C. Hall, of the Southwest Church, Omaha, has accepted a 
call from the Forty-first Street Church, Chicago. 

~B. F. Johnson, of Hopewell, N. J., has accepted a call from 
the church at Woodstown. 

—J. L. Litch, of Marion, Mass., has received a call from the 
Central Church of Norristown, Pa. 

—Dr. Bevan, formerly of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, and latterly of the Congregational church, Highbury 
Quadrant, London, has received acall from the Collins street 
Congregational Church in Melbourne, Australia. 

—R. A. Gilfillan, of Pittsburg, Pa, has declined a call ex- 
tended to him from the church at York. 

—H.H. Wallace has received a call from the Forty-fourth 
Street United Church of New York City. 

—Charles H. Robinson was installed lately as pastor of the 
church at Mumford, N. Y. 

—Edwin P. Keach accepts a call from the church at Brenham 
Texas. 

—E. T. Lee has been released from his pastorate in Portland, 
Oregon. 

—R. 8. Stevenson has accepted charge of the church at Madi 
son, Dak. 

BAPTIST, 

—J. B. Jordan has accepted a call to the Free Baptist Church 
in Augusta, Me. 

—G. A. Smith, of the First Church in Saratoga, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—S. T. Ford has accepted a cll to the Central Church in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Mr. Maynard, of the church in South Butler, N. Y., will re- 
move to Redwood. 

—J. O. Lowry accepts his call to Port Jefferson, N. Y. 

~John Miins, late of Nova Scotia, and formerly of Wales, has 
received a cali from the South Charch of Chicago, II. 

—Charles H. Wheeler, of Pittsfield, N. H., accepts a call to the 
pastorate of the church at Attleboro’, Mass. , 

—K. C. Breeden, of North Berwick, Me., is called to the pas- 
torate of the Free-Will Church and Society at Concord, N. H.; it 
is understood that he will accept. 

—C. H. Payne, of Hinton, W. Va., has resigned. 

—Stephen H. Stackpole, of Hamilton, N. Y., died on July 23. 

—W. 8. Burns, of the Open Communion Church at Fairport 
N. Y., bas resigned. 

—A. H. Frazer, of Frankfort, Ind., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—John Campbell, a member of the New York Methodist Con 
ference, and forseventeen years Librarian of the Five Points 
Mission, died in New York City on August 6. 

—J. Philander Perry, a retired clergyman of the New Jerusa 
lem Church, died lately at New Ipswich, N. H. 

—George T. Le Boutillier, of Clifton Springs, N. Y., is to be- 
come rector of Christ’s Church, Pittsford. 

—J. H. Little, of Brunswick, Me., has begun his labors as pas 
tor of the Universalist church at Skowhegan. 

—Jesse B. Young, of Grace Methodist Episcopal Charch, Harris- 
burg, Pa., has declined the Presidency of Beker University 
Kansas. 

—James R. Sharpe has accepted the rectorship of Caroline 
Episcopal Church, at Setauket, L. I. 

—A. H. Proffitt has accepted his call to the rectorship of Grace 
Episcopal Church, Chicopee, Mass. 

—Rowland H. Bourne, for some years Chaplain at the Charity 
Hospital on Blackwell's Island, died August 3, 
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Books ann QutHors 
MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century —The present is the midsummer holiday 
issue of the magaz'ne, and, as is their custom, the editors 
have erriched it with an unusual number of fine {llvs- 
trations. We may vote specially those belonging to Mrs. 
Lucy M. Mitchell's picturesque account of Hefdelberg ; 
the beautiful engraving from Leslle’s portrait of Cbarictte 
Cooper, a gypsy girl, whose story is related by Mr. 
Charles G. Leiand ; and the superb engraving entitled 
‘* A Negress,” engraved by Frank French from a photo 
graph. Several of the illustrations in the war papers are 
also striking. The photograph of the stone wal! at the 
battle of Fredericksburg gives a wonderfully vivid idea 
of the actual horrors of battle. 

In fiction also the number fs astrong one. The first 
part of Mr. Stockton’s new story shows that he bas by 
no means lost his power of inventing deliclous absurdi- 
tiles. There is also a good short story by Jullan Haw- 
thorne. Mr. Howells continues his analysis of the social 
status and love affairs of Mr. Lemuel Barker, and we 
are told at considerable length what Lemuel thought of 
them, what Mr. Sewell thcught of them, what Mr. Berry 
thought of them, what Mrs. Sewell thought of them, and 
what all these people might or should think of them. 
The poem entitled ‘‘Great Love and I,” by Mrs. Bur- 
nett, is one of the best printed in this magazine fora 
long while. 

From a serlous point of view, perhaps as Important a 
paper as any is Washington Gladden’s “‘Is It Peace or 
War ?” in which he states the present attitude of labor 
and capital forcibly and fairly. We quote a single pas. 
sage : 

“It is easy for the organizations of labor to cripple by 
unreasonable demands the industries of whole sections. 
They have done this thing already more than once. In the 
stoppages and readjustments thus occurring great suffering 
is caused and no advantage is gained. An unjust demand, 
even if it be temporarily enforced, always reacts on those 
who make it. The working classes have now tremendous 
power ; they may easily employ it for self-destruction. It 
is quite possible for them to use their power tyrannically ; 
and tyranny will not thrive in this day—the tyranny ofa 
mob no more than the tyranny of an autocrat. This weapon 
of the boycott, with which the labor unions have lately 
armed themselves, is pretty sure to prove a boomerang. If 
they use it recklessly, there may easily arise a consumers’ 
union, to fight them with their own fire—to patronize those 
whom they proscribe. Already the popular indignation at 
the unscrupulous use of this weapon is so strong that the 
publication of a boycott has proved, in several cases, an 
excellent advertisement of the boycotted dealer. 

‘* With all the improved engirery of war the labor unions 
are sure to find that war is dangerous business. It is all the 
more dangerous because of these improved weapons. It can 
never be anything else but perilous and destructive business. 
Let not these combatants on either side suppose that they 
can hurt and maim their antagonists and get no harm them- 
selves ! 

“Over all this wretched strife one can imagine those 
‘better angels of our nature,’ whose ministry Abraham Lin- 
coln once pathetically but vainly invoked, bending with 
divine compassion and crying to the embattled hosts with 
solemn rebuke and benignant appeal: ‘Is it well, brother 
men, is it well to fight? Is it not better to b3 friends? Are 
you not all children of one Father? Nay, sre you not, as 
the great apostle said, members one of another?’ Your war 
is not only wholesale fratricide, it is social suicide. It 
is little to say that you cannot afford to fight: you cannot 
live apart ; you must live for one another. That is the way 
you were made to live; and you will never have anything 
but trouble and sorrow till you learn that way and walk in 
it. The stars in their courses will fight against you until 
you make peace with one another. Have we not had more 
than enough of war and its dismal noises and its spectral 
train of woes: more than enough of silent looms and fire. 
less forges; of children’s faces pale with hunger, and 
women’s sunken eyes ; of hearts made fierce and hard by 
long-cherished enmities: of class arrayed against class 
and neighbor against neighbor? Ob, put it all away from 
you—the hate, the suspicion, thescorn ; stand here together, 
brethren as you are, helpers of one another as you must be, 
and promise one another that you will do what you can, 
every one of you, to bring the day when between Laborand 
Capital there shall be no longer war, but peace for ever- 
more.’ ” 

In the War Series the general subject is the Battle of 
Fredericksburg. The Confederate side is given by Gen- 
eral Longstreet, while General D. N. Couch, General 
W. F. Smith, and General R. C. Hawkins relate the 
story of that disastrous defeat from the Federal point 
of view. An anecdotal paper by Major Lacy gives 
several personal reminiscences of General Robert E. 
Lee, from which we select a characteristic story for 
quotation : 

“Ascending the heights, Isoon reached what was called the 
headquarters battery of General Lee. Afar across the val- 
ley and river in the gray light of the early morning could be 
geen the white porches of my home, Chatham, made historic 
by Federal army correspondents asthe ‘Lacy House.’ The 
porches were filled with officers and gayly dressed women, 
and from half a score of brass bands rang out across the 
yalley ‘Yankee Doodle’ and ‘ Hail, Columbia!’ The com- 
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manding officer of the battery asked me if 1 would permit 
bim to scatter the unbidden guests at my home. At his re- 
quest I asked General Lee to authorize the fire of the heavy 
guns, which would have laid Chatham in the dust. With a 
smile he refused, and, asking me to walk with bim, we with- 
irew a short distance. He then motioned me to sit by 
him on the trunk of a large tree. 

‘Looking across at Chatham through his field glass, he 
said, ‘Major, I never permit the unnecessary effasion of 
blood. War is terrible enough, at its best, to a Christian 
man ; I hope yet tosee you and your dear family happy in 
your old home. Do you know I love Chatham better than 
any place in the world except Arlington! I courted and 
won my dear wife under the shade of those trees. By the 
way, not long since I was riding out with my staff, and, ob- 
serving how yourgrand old trees had been cut down by those 
people, I saw that a magnificent tulip poplar at the head of 
the ravine, north of the house, was still standing, and, with 
somewhat of your rhetoric, I said to Venable and Taylor: 
‘There is nothing in vegetable nature so grand as a tree. 
Grappling with its roots the granite foundations of the ever- 
lasting hills, itréaches its sturdy and gnar!ed trunks on high, 
spreads its branches tu the heavens, casts its shadow on the 
sward, and the birds build their nests and sing amid its um- 
brageous foliage. Behold, the monarch, stripped of attend- 
ants and guaris, awes the vandal by the simple majesty of 
his sublime isolation.’’ Pocketing my field-glass, and riding 
on, I heard mixgled with laughter a request from the young 
gentlemen that I would bring my glass to bear once more 
on the monarch of the forest. I looked, and even while I 
had been talking the ax of the vandal was laid to the root, 
and the monarch had fallen.’ ”’ 


North American Review.—To us the most interesting 
article of the current number of this periodical is Mr. 
Henry George’s paper on ‘‘ Libor in Pennsylvania.” 
Mr. George has been making a close personal investiga- 
tlon of the conditions of labor, especially of mining 
labor, in that State. He finds these conditions anything 
but satisfactory. Strikes occur for the slightest causes, 
one protracted strike having grown out of an edict for- 
biddins the keeping of goats. The coal miners, he tells 
us, live under conditions very little better than those of 
The significantly named “ pluck-me” 
stores are general in the coal region. Mr. George thus 
describes these stores and the habitations of the miners : 

“ These ‘pluck-me’ stores seem to well deserve the name 
the miners have given them, the prices charged in them 
running from 15 to 100 per cent. above ordinary retail rates, 
and probably averaging from 25 to 40 per cent. Quality, 
too, is sometimes in inverse relation to price, as when a 
miner bitterly complained to me that while fresh roll butter 
could be bought for 25 cents a pound, the company charged 
45 cents a pound for butter ‘ strong enough to pull a car up 
aslope.’ It is doubtless true that there are some company 
stores content to charge only ordinary prices, but in the 
course of conversations with miners representing pretty 
much all the mining districts of the State, I only heard of 
one. Inthis case the company store has passed to the 
widow of a deceased member of the mining firm, and this 
lady, who lives, I believe, in New York, has issued strict 
orders that prices shall not be higher than in ordinary 
stores. 

“There is no avowed compulsion in dealing with these 
stores, but it nevertheless as effectively exists. As the miners 
put it, ‘If you go elsewhere to buy your powder, you must 
go elsewhere to burn it.’ 

“ Asarule, when the operators of the mine control the 
surface, and where they are not brought into competition 
with the owners of closely adjacent land upon which 
stores or dweilings can be built, they will neither sell nor 
lease building sites, the control of the land giving them 
better control of their men. The employees are lodged in 
dreary, monotonous rows of company houses, divided by thin 
partitions into from two to four tenements of from two to 
four small rooms. These houses are of wood, built in a 
cheap and flimsy manner, usually unfinished inside and un- 
painted outside. The only evidence that there is such a 
thing as paint in the world (as for whitewash, that seems 
to be unknown) is generally the company number painted 
in bold figures. . . . The rent of these houses differs on dif- 
ferent estates, ranging from $2.50 to $9 a month, the aver- 
age being <5... . In these mining villages every one... 
is ‘a tenant upon five days’ notice.’ . . . In seme places no 
one is allowed to live in the village unless employed by the 
company, @ youpg man born on the spot, and still living 
with bis parents, being compelled to leave if he goes to work 
elsewhere than for the ‘lord of the manor.’ . . . The power 
of the sole landlord enables the operator or superintendent 
to exercise such control as he cares to and inay deem 
prudent. He may enact dog laws, goat laws, chicken laws, 
liquor laws, or any other laws that he pleases, short of the 
point of producing a general revolt.” 

Another interesting article fs that on French Radical- 
ism, by Hen1i Rochefort. M. Rochefort does not be- 
lieve that the republican form of government is in 
danger in France, and the results of the elections which 
have taken place since he wrote this article would cer- 
tainly seem to confirm his opinion. 


Outing.—This magazine continues to present a variety 
of fresh, well-written, and well-illustrated articles on 


topics connected with sports and outdoor life. The 
series of articles on American Yachting, by Captain 
R. F. Coffin, those on ranch life and hunting in the 
West, by Theodore Roosevelt, and those describlog the 
hunt of the Apaches by the United States troops, writ- 
ten by Lieutenant John Bigelow, Jr., are among the 





most important features. Mr. Thomas Stevens con 
tinues the narrative of his tour around the world ona 
bicycle. Hs letters have improved vreatly in Mterary 
quality as they have proceeded, and, outside of the spe- 
cial interest attached to his undertaking, they are ad 
mirable sketches of travel. Taken all fn all, ‘ Outing” 
under its new management {s even bstter than it was 
before, which is high praise. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—The popular feature of this 
pertodical known as ‘‘Our Experlence Meetings” will 
hereafter be discontinued a3 a department, but separate 
papers of the general character of those heretofore 
included under this head have been secured from Brander 
Matthews, H. H. Boyesen, George Parsons Lathrop 
Robert J. Burdette, E. P. Roe, R. H. Stoddard, John 
Habberton, George Alfred Townsend, Walt Whitmau 
and others, and will appear in the body of the magaz!ne, 
This month’s Experience Meeting deals with atbletics, 
and certainly all who feel the slightest interest in such 
matters will be pleased to read the experience and opin- 
fons of John Habberton, the editor, author, and canoelst, 
Captain John M. Ward, of the famous New York ball 
nine, and L. E. Myers, the championrunner. Mr. Hab 
berton’s paper {s, naturally, the best from a literary point 
of view, but all are readable. Some extracts will be 
found elsewhere. The other noteworthy features of the 
issue are a pleasant paper about Gilbert White’s famous 
book by John Burroughs, a finished Spanish story by 
Mary Agnes Tincker, and a plain-spoken and pungent 
criticism of Mr. Howells’s methods in the ‘ Monthly 
Gossip.” The difference in manner between the serials 
by W. E Norris and the anonymous author of ‘‘ Taken 
by Siege” is etriking. 





THE REAR GUARD OF THE REVOLUTION. ' 


The daring exploits of our frontlersmen have a'ways 
been fascinating subjects for the novelist aud the 
minor historfan; but in the theme of Mr. Kirke’s 
charming book there is a more significant interest by 
reason of the bearing of the events there narrated upon 
the establishment of our national liberty. He makes no 
pretense of coldly judicial treatment, but asserts his 
intention of doing tardy justice to his heroes, who have 
lain so long unsung, and cvidently belleves that tho 
debt carries interest. 

The narrative centers in John Sevier, and his lieu 
tenants, Shelby and Robertson, who settled the mount 
ains between North Caroling and Tennessee, In 1769 
Robertson was delegated by his neighbor farmers in 
North Carolina to accompany Boone across the mount- 
ains to verify the latter’s reports of the magnificent 
country which lay west of them. Acting upon his 
report, a colony set out the next spring, and founded 
Watauga, the center of the civilization which sprang 
up {a that region. 

The colonists purchased their lands from the Indfans, 
and the relations between them were in general 
friendly until in 1775 the barbarous policy of employ 
ing the scalping-knife as the ally of England against her 
revolted colonies was inaugurated. Stuart, the British 
Indian agent, in concert with General Gage, formed a 
scheme to incite the savages to attack a!l along the rear 
of the colonies, while the regular troops fell upon the 
seaboard. Its fallure was due mainly to the ‘‘ Watauga 
boys.” The first intimation of danger they had was the 
murder of two traders on their way home from the 
Iodian capital. The settlement was at once put into a 
state of defense. Every able-bodled male over sixteen 
years of age was enlisted ; but the winter wore away 
quietly until the arrival of Stuart himself among the 
savages, With arms and ammunition. Then came the 
warning from Nancy Ward, the Indian prophetess, 
always a true friend of the settlers: ‘‘Send my white 
brothers word to be ready, for the bolt will fall soon, 
and at midnight. Let them be vigilant and well pre- 
pared.” The entire Cherokee nation was to go upon the 
warpath. With the Creeks they were to make a 
descent upon Georgia, and with the Shawnees, Mungoes, 
and Delawares upon the exposed parts of Virginia ; while 
seven hundred chosen warriors, under Dragging Canoe 
and Oconostota, were to fall upon Watauga and vicinity. 
Only 170 men, all told, could be gathered in the whole 
settlement ; but with this small force, leaving the pro- 
tection of their forts, they attacked Dragging Canoe, and, 
after a desperate hand to-hand encounter, routed him. 
Thus deprived of his ally, Oconostota could do nothing, 
and, on the arrival of help for the whites, beat a has'y 
retreat. The attack on Virginia was led by the Cherokee 
chief, Raven, who, upon learning of the defeat of Drag- 
ging Canoe and Oconostota, turned back without strik- 
inga blow. These two repulses frustrated the British 
scheme. To prevent its repetition, and inspire a whole- 
some terror in the savages, the patriots all along the 
border rose and fell upon them. A force eighteen hun- 
dred strong marched into the Cherokee country, and de- 
stroyed every town and every article of food, except at 
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the capital, which was spared because it was the home 
of Nancy Ward. Nota woman or child was injured, 
but the chronicle significantly reports that ‘‘no males 
were taken prisoners.” 

From 1776 to 1779 the Southern colonies had a respite 
from Buiitish invasion; but in the latter year another 
front and rear attack was decided on by Sir Henry Clin- 
ion. A premature rald by Dragging Canoe, who could 
not resiat the temptation to use the ammunition with 
which he had been furnished, apprised Sevier of the 
British plans. He at once concluded that they had fur- 
nished the Indians with supplies at thelr home in Chick- 
amauga, and resolved that they must be captured at 
once, or by spring the whole nation would be on the 
war-path. No one present had ever visited the savage 
stronghold, but they knew that it was located among 
impassable mountains, almost impregnable to an attack 
by land. But why not attack {t by water? This they 
resolved to cdo. With seven hundred men {in dug outs 
made of poplar trees, they started on their journey of 
three hundred miles through a hostile country, totally 
unknown, leaving Oconostota, with twelve hundred war- 
riors, in their rear. On the 13th of April they rounded 
into Chickamauga Creek, only a short distance from the 
lair of Dragging Canoe, with his three thousand men. 
A captured Indian led them to the village. Taken by 
surprise, and panic-stricken, the Indians made scarcely 
any resistance, but fled precipitately to the adjicent woods 
and mountains. A guard being placed over the British 
gunpowder, the torch was applied to every dwelling in 
Chickamauga, and soon all that was left of the town was 
a mass of smoking cinders. While this was going on, 
detachments were sent to the other towns along the river, 
and before night eleven villages had been destroyed. 
Not a hut was spared, not a measure of meal, not an 
article of provision, and the routed warriors were left 
without subsistence, or any powder with which to secure 
game in the forest, For at least a year the Southern In- 
dians were powerless. Loading the spoils on to captured 
horses, the little army marched back, and reached home 
within the month, without the loss of a single life. The 
entire cost of the enterprise was borne by Shelby, a man 
only twenty-eight, whose name was so ‘‘ good” that on 
it for something over a year he had fd and clothed the 
entire armies of Virginia, and now pledged it again for 
this expedition. 

After the crushing defeat of Gates at Camden, the 
districts back of the mountains were the only ones south 
of Virginia notin subjection ; aud to these, Ferguson, 
one of the ablest of the British officers, lying only sixty 
miles south of Watauga, his army full of Tories who 
knew the country, sent word that if they did not ‘‘ desist 
from their opposition to the B.itish arms, he weuld 
march his army over the mountains, hang the leaders, 
and Jay waste the country with fire and sword.” The 
answer to this threat was the King’s Mountain expe- 
dition, whose success formed the turning-polat in 
the fortunes of the Colonies. Sevier and Shelby deter- 
mined to take all the men not absolutely needed for de- 
fense sgainst the Indians, march over the mountains, and 
attack Ferguson himself. Again the financial difficulty 
presented itself; but this time Sevier, on his personal 
credit, borrowed, and afterward repaid, the money 
necessary. With ten hundred and forty men they set 
out. Oa the way they were j»ined by reinforcements, 
and, choosing from tke united forces nine hundred and 
ten picked men, started tn hot pursult of Ferguson, 
came up with and surrounded him at King’s Mountain, 
and brought on the battle. Ferguson was posted on a 
hill which one of Napoleon’s ablest engineers afterward 
pronounced to be capable of defense against any num- 
ber of troops attacking {n the regular manner, But, 
notwithstending his superfor numbers and position, the 
patriots, stopping only long enough after their thirty six 
hours’ march to strap their blankets to their saddlks 
aud tether their horses, began the attack. In three col- 
umns they made their way up the terrible approach, In 
the face of a deadly fire. Again and again the British 
charged them with the bayonet; again and again the 
mountaineers fell back only far enough to draw the 
enemy from under cover so that their unerring rifles 
could get {n their deadly work, and then rushed back 
upon them. For more than half an hour the terrible 
carnage went on, and then the British leader mustered 
his bayonets for a supreme effort against the central 
column, Once more the heroic patifots were driven 
down the hill, and then went up from the whole British 
line the cry, ‘‘ Tarleton and hia legion are coming !” 
Tarleton’s legion wa3 a terror through all the Carolinas, 
and at the sound of his dreaded name the retreat be. 
came a panic. Sevier, from the right wing, saw the 
confusion, and, speaking a few words to his own men, 
rode fiercely into the midst of the fugitives. The woa- 
derful magnetism of his presence checked them, infused 
every man with the spirit of the leader, and once more 
they turned and swept up the hill to victory. At the 
top a terrible hand-to-hand struggle ensues. Ferguson 
orders a charge, and a strong force of bayonets moves 
forward; but when they reach Sevier’s lines only 
twelve men are fit for duty; the rest have been shot 





down by the Watauga riflemen. The Tories raise a 
white flag ; Ferguson orders itdown. Soon another goes 
up, which he levels with his sword. And then, secing 
that allis lost, he spurs his horse directly on Sevier's 
lines, with the desperate resolve to break through and 
escape to the mountains. He 1s recognized, and the 
cry goes up, “ There is Ferguson ! shoot him !” and six 
bullets, each inflfctlag a mortal wound, end the career 
of one of England's bravest officers. Another while 
flag goes up, and the dreadful slaughter is over. 

This was the turning-point in the fortunes of the Col- 
onfes, Thetradition of British invincibillty was broken 
When Lord North, the British Prime Minister, heard of 
it, he threw up his arms like one who had received ‘'a 
ball in the breast,” and cried, ‘‘O God! it is all over!’ 
Cornwallis, hearing exaggerated reports of the patriot 
strength, beat a basty and disastrous retreat toward 
Charleston—end the rest is well-known history. 

This graphic narrative of unselfish heroism {s a good 
antidote for pessimism, and Mr. Kirke is to be congrat 
ulated on both his subject and {ts t)eatment. 


“JUSTINA.”’ 


Tais charming story revives some of the best charac- 
teristics of the No Name Series, in which there have 
appeared a number of singularly fresh and delightful 
studies of character and life. Justina herself is one of 
those pure, high-minded, and attractive women who 
never cease to interest in fiction as in real life, and who 
revive and sustain the noblest traditions of high living in 
the world. We venture the guess that the writer isa 
woman, and that this is not her first venture with her 
pen. The style bas a finish which comes only by prac- 
tice, and the management of the story betrays the 
experienced hand. The motive, although very strongly 
developed, is never suffered to overladen the movement 
of the narrative or to obscure the charm of thestory. The 
writer's purpose is to show the absolute sanctity of the 
marriage tle as against all theorles of free or loose 
divorce. To accomplish this purpose she has taken a 
very effective line of {nventing a serles of circumstances 
which would justify, if anything could, the severance 
of the marriage tie. Having done this, she offsets against 
all the pleas and claims of individual happiness the sure 
moral instinct of a noble woman, who refuses to confuse 
for a single moment the question by allowing the passion- 
ate pleadings of another, or the pleadings of her own 
heart, to overbear her sense of right and wrong. The 
story is very effectively told, with episodes of genuine 
power and real beauty, and can hardly fail to make 
clear a vital issue often beclouded. 





A Moonlight Boy. By E. W. Howe. (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co.) Since the extraordinary success of Mr. Howe’s first 
novel he has been regarded as likely to take a place in the 
very front rank of American story-tellers. The present 
novel will hardly be considered equal to his ‘‘ Story of a 
Country Town,”’ yet it has in its way meritsalmost as great. 
There is in it none of that so-called ‘‘ psychological”’ ele- 
ment so generally commented on in Mr. Howe’s early work ; 
but, on the other hand, it has a rich humor of a very fasci- 
nating kind. As a story it is poorly constructed and has 
obvious defects. But it has the rare charm of being told 
in a simple, unaffected, natural way. The adventures of 
the Moonlight Boy (a foundling, supposed to have been 
stolen from wealthy parents) are related by himself in a 
direct, homely, and apparently unconsciously whimsical 
narrative which is wonderfully effective. The early part of 
the tale is the more interesting, because it is laid in a little 
Western town, with the phases of life and character of which 
Mr. Howe is evidently most familiar. The characters of 
the excellent little peripatetic music teacher and his wife 
are delightfully drawn. When Mr. Howe gets his hero to 
New York, we think he js not quite so successful in his real- 
ism. There is what purports, we suppose, to be a burlesque 
on religious journalism which is funny enough—though a 
trifle irreverent here and there—but it does not bear suffi- 
cient resemblance to anything existing in nature to be even 
a good burlesque. 


Taras Bulba. By Nikolai V.Gogol. Translated from the 
Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) Gogol bas been often called the Dickens of 
Russia. If this volume fairly represents bis work, the com- 
parison isa most unfortunate one. Anything legs like the 
manner of the great English novelist it would be difficult to 
imagine. In fact, it would be extremely difficult to com- 
pare Gogol with apy of the great English writers, His in- 
dividuality of style is marked, and, though he has some of 
the qualities of Tourguéneff and Tolstoi, his method is strik- 
ingly original. Like the writers just named, his work is 
emphatically Russian, bearing no resemblance to either the 
French or the German schools of fiction. ‘' Taras Bulba” 
is a story of extraordinary power, wild, heroic, and at times 
almost painfully realistic. There isasweep and breadth 
about it that irresistibly remind one of an epic poem. The 
descriptions of the deaths of the Cossack heroes in battle 
read like the writing of some semi-barbarian Homer. Gogol 
himself was descended from those wild Cossacks whose ex- 
ploits he here relates. He describes their life and habits in 
peace and in war with a zest that sometimes becomes a sort 
of poetic exaltation. Asastory, judged by conventional 
standards, the book is not remarkable, but its chief charm 





1 Justina, No Name Series. (Boston ; Roberts Brothers, 12mo. 
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ig its very unconventionality. As aseries of brilliant pictures, 
of dramatic incidents, mingled with passages of profound 
emotion and tragic force, it is a work of positive genius, 


Hygiene of the Vocal Organs. By Morell Mackenz'e, M.D. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co) This ts written not from 
the point of view of a musician, or even of a physiologist 
It does not pretend to throw new light on the obscure prob 


lems of ‘‘ voice production,’’ nor to teach elocution and 
singing. It is distinctly the work of a specialist, a London 
physician, who tells us that at one time or another almost 
every English singer and actor of note has come under hia 
treatment. He aims here to treat of the well-being and 
functional efficiency of the vocal organs. His book is 


eminently sensible, practical, and non-technical, explaining 
the anatomy of the vocal organs simply and clearly, and 
giving many suggestions and instructions for those snffer 
ing from temporary affection of the voice or wishing to make 
the best and most intelligent use of what endowments they 
have received from nature. 


Ten Years at Skokomish. By the Rey. M. Eells. (Boston: 
Congregational Sanday School and Pablishing Society.) 
Skokomish, we may inform those of our readers unfamiliar 
with the barbarously sounding name, is the name of an In 
dian reservation in Washington Territory. Here for ten 
years the Rev. Mr. Eells has labored among the T wanasg, Clal- 
lams, and other Indiantribes. His volume is not only a well- 
told narrative of an admirably conducted mission work, but 
is also possessed of special ethnological interest. The super 
stitions, race traditions, language, manners, and ceremonies 
of these little-known tribes are carefully and accura'ely de 
scribed. The book is illustrated. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Charles Mackay is writing his autobiography. The 
London publishers will be Allen & Co. 

—Roberts Brothers have just published ‘‘Golden Medi 
ocrity,”” @ novel by Mrs. Eugenie Hamerton, wife of Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in press for immediate publi 
cation ‘*The Great Masters of Russian Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ by Ernest Dapny. 

—Harper & Brothers are about to publish a new story for 
young people from the charming pen of Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie. 
The title of the story is ‘‘ Jo's Opportunity.” 

—General A. L Long has completed his memoirs of Gen- 
erai Robert E. Lee, and the work will appear in O-tober. 
General Long was the military secretary of General Lee 
during four years. 

—‘‘The Wellspring,” published by the Congregational 
Publishing Society of Boston, offers four prizes for short 
articles and stories for children. Particulars may be learned 
by addressing the editor. 

—The large sum of $2,075 was paid the other day in 
England for a copy of the sermon preached by John Knox 
three hundred and twenty-one years ago this month—‘“For 
the whiche he was inhibite preaching for a season.”’ 

—‘* Hannibal of New York ”’ is the title of a new novel of 
New Yorkand Newport life, by Thomas Wharton (author of 
that much-differed-about book ‘‘A Latter-Day Sa'nt’’), which 
will shortly be published by Henry Holt & Co. in their 
Leisure Hour series. 

—Thomas Crowell & Co. have in press ** Thoughts” by 
Joseph Roux, a French priest, the publication of which has 
aroused great interest in France, among thinkers the most 
various, and of which we recently gave some account under 
the title *‘ A Priest-Philosopher.”’ 

—A complete edition of Goethe’s works, with a three- 
volume biograpby, will be published in Weimar as soon as 
it can be prepared. The letters to Goethe of Leopold von 
Ranke, the historian, have lately been found at Weimar, 
and will ke used in the biography which Von Ranke’s friends 
are arranging for. 

—Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., has consented to write 
the life of the late Richard H. Dana, Jr., and desires to ob- 
tain any letters written by Mr. Dana that are not strictly 
private and might be of use for the biography. If sent to 
Mr. R. H. Dana, No. 30 Court Street, Boston, they will be 
copied and returned. 

—Ginn & Co, of Boston, propose to establish a journal of 
animal morphology, devoted principally to embryological, 
anatomical, and histological subjects. Odaly original 
articles, which deal thoroughly with the subject in hand, 
will be admitted to its pages—short notes, desultory obser- 
vations, etc., being excluded. 

—A copy of the first edition of the Bible in the English 
languege, translated by Miles Coverdale, and issued in 1535, 
was, Says an exchange, sold in London the other day. It is 
so excessively rare that no perfect copy ts known to exist, 
and the one under notice had the title and first tew leaves 
suppl'ed in fac-simile, as also was the map. With all these 
disadvantages, to which was added the one of being a 
‘ grubby’? copy, it fetched £120. 

—The pubiishers of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
estimate that four additional volumes will be required to 
complete the work. P and R have both proved long letters, 
and 8 threatens to be long also. It is believed that T and 
U can be brought inte one volume, while the last volume 
can embrace V to Z and the general index. These volumes 
are likely to spread over two years at least, making thirteen 
years since the work was begun. 

—The question as to the right of general merchants to 
purchase subscription books from an agent without the 
consent of the subscription publishing firm and sell them 
again at a price lower than that put on them by the latter is 
again being tested in the Philadelphia courts in a suit 
brought by Charlies L. Webster & Co., the publishers of the 
Grant Memoirs, against John Wanamaker & Co., of that 
city. Several interesting points regarding the subscription 





method of publishing haye been brought out, 
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RANCH LIFE AND SPORT.’ 


R. ROOSEVELT’ S entertaining narrative of West- 

ern experiences on the ranch and in hunting, 
beautifully illustrated by A. B. Frost, R. Swain Gifford, 
J. C. Beard, and others, was originally published in 
costly form, and intended rather for a limited circula- 
tion among personal friends than for the general public. 
It proved so attractive, however, to all who had the 
pleasure of reading it that a cheaper—though still hand- 
some and finely printed—edition has been put forth. 
The book has the pecullar charm that attaches toa 
simple, straightforward narrative of personal adventure, 
told with modesty, yet vivaciously and picturesquely. Mr. 
Roosevelt not only isa keen sportsman, but he has the 
true love of outdoor life, the perception of the delightful 
and changing phases of plain and forest and stream, 
which make his stories something more than the mere 
relation of exciting hunting stories. One need not be a 
sportsman in order to appreciate and enjoy the volume. 
But to all who have any skill with rifle and shotgun 
and rod it will be a specially enjoyable book, full of 
information about the habits of the game of the prairies 
of the far West, and hints as to the best method of 
equipment and hunting. A few extracts may prove 
agreeable reading : 

A NIGHT SCENE. 


When, after our journey, we reached the brink of the 
cafion, to drop down into the valley, pass over the low- 
lands, and settle ourselves comfortably in camp under 
shadow of the old stockade fort by the river, was a matter 
of but a few hours. There we waited for the afternoon 
shadows to lengihen and the evening to come, when off we 
went up the stream for five or six miles to a spot where 
some mighty forest monarchs, with huge, bare, spreading 
limbs, had caught the eye of one of our sporting scouts in 
the afternoon. Leaving our horses half a mile from the 
place, we walked silently along the river bank through the 
jungle to the roosting-trees, where we scattered, and each 
man secreted himself as best he could in the underbrush, 
orin a hollow stump, or in the reeds of the river itself. 
The sun was setting, and over the hills and from the low- 
lands came the echoes of the familiar gobble, gobble, gob- 
ble, as each strutting, foolishly proud cock headed his admir- 
ing family for the roost, after their day’s feeding on the up- 
lands. Soon, as I lay close and hushed in my hiding-place, 
sounds like the clinking of silver, followed by what seemed 
like a breath of the wind rushing through the trees, struck my 
ears. I hardly dared breathe, for the sounds were made by 
the snapping of a gobbler’s quills and his rustling feathers ; 
and immediately a magnificent old bird, swelling and cluck- 
ing, bullying bis wives and abusing his weaker children to 
the last, trod majestically down to the water’s edge, and, 
after taking his favorite drink, winged his way to his favor- 
ite bough above, where he was joined, one by one, by his 
family and relations and friends, who came by tens and 
dozens from the surrounding country. Soon, in the rapidly 
darkening twilight, the superb old pcian trees looked as if 
they were bending under a heavy crop of the most odd- 
shaped and lively kind of fruit. The air was filled with the 
peevish pi-ou! pi-ou! of the sleepy birds. Gradually the 
noisy fluttering subsided, and the last faint, unsettled peep 
even was hushed. Dead silence reigned, and we waited and 
watched. The moon climbed up, and in another hour, as 
we looked through the tree-tops, we could make out against 
the light background of the sky, almost as clearly as by 
day, the sleeping victims of our guns and rifles. A low, soft 
whistle was passed along from man to man; and, the signal 
given, how different the scene became. A deafening report 
suddenly rang out into the silent night, a flash of light 
belched from the gun muzzle, and a heavy thud followed, 
as twenty pounds of turkey struck the ground. 


UNPLEASANT NEIGHBORS. 


Rattlesnakes are only too plentiful everywhere : along the 
river bottoms, ir the broken, hilly ground, and on the prai- 
ries and the great desert wastes alike. Every cowboy kills 
dozens each season. To aman wearing top-boots there is 
little or no danger while he is merely walking about, for the 
fangs cannot get through the leather, as the snake does not 
strike as high as the knee. Indeed, the rattlesnake is not 
nearly as dangerous as are most poisonous serpents, for it 
always gives fair warning before striking, and is both slug- 
gish and timid. If it can it will get out of the way, and only 
coils up in its attitude of defense when it believes that it is 
actually menaced, It is, of course, however, both a dan- 
gerous and disagreeable neighbor, and one ‘of its annoying 
traits is the fondness it displays for crawling into a hut or 
taking refuge among the ,blankets left out.on the ground. 
Except in such cases men are rarely in danger from it, un- 
less they happen to be stooping over—as was the case with 
one of my cowboys who had leaned over to pick up a log, 
and was almost bitten by a snake which was underneath it— 
or unless the snake is encountered while striking an animal. 
Once I was creeping up to an antelope under cover of some 
very low sage-brush—so low that I had to lie flat on my face 
and push myself along with hands and feet. While cau- 
tiously moving on in this way I was electrified by hearing 
almost by my eers the well-known ominous “ whir-r-”’ of a 
rattlesnake, and, on hastily glancing up, there was the rep- 
tile, not ten feet away from me, all coiled up and waiting. I 
backed off and crawled to one side, the rattler turning its 
head round to keep watch over my movements ; when the 
stalk was over (the antelope took alarm and ran off before I 
was within rifie-shot) I came back, hunted up the snake, and 


1 Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
(New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Illustrated, 
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killed it. Although I have known of several men being 
bitten, I know of but one case where the bite caused the 
death of a human being. This was a girl who had been out 
milking, and was returning, in bare feet ; the snake struck 
her just above the ankle, and in her fright she fell, and was 
struck again in the neck. The double wound was too much 
for her, and the poison killed her in the course of a couple 
of hours. 

Occasionally one meets arattlesnake whose rattle has been 
lost or injured ; and such a one is always dangerous, because 
it strikes without warning. I once nearly lost a horse by 
the bite of one of these snakes without rattles. I was riding 
along a path when my horse gave a tremendous start and 
jump; looking back, I saw that it had been struck at by a 
rattlesnake with an injured tail, which had been lying hid 
in a burch of grass, directly beside the path. Luckily, it 
had merely hit the hard hoof, breaking one of its fangs. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF THE BUFFALO. 


Gone forever are the mighty herds of the lordly buffalo. 
A few solitary individuals and small bands are still to be 
found scattered here and there in the wilder parts of the 
plains; and though most of these will be very soon de- 
stroyed, others will for some years fight off their doom and 
lead a precarious existence either in remote and almost 
desert portions of the country near the Mexican frontier, 
or else in the wildest and most inaccessible fastnesses of 
the Rocky Mountains ; but the great herds, that for the first 
three-quarters of this century formed the distinguishing and 
characteristic feature of the Western plains, have vanished 
forever. 

It is only about a hundred years ago that the white man, 
in his march westward, first encroached upon the lands of 
the buffalo, for these animals had never penetrated in any 
number to the Appalachian chain of mountains. Indeed, 
it was after the beginning of the century before the inroads 
of the whites upon them grew at all serious. Then, though 
constantly driven westward, the diminution in their territory, 
if sure, was at least slow, although growing progressively 
more rapid. Less than ascore of years ago the great herds, 
containing many millions of individuals, ranged over a vast 
expanse of country that stretched in an unbroken line from 
near Mexico to far into British America; in fact, over 
almost all the plains that are now known as the cattle 
region. But since that time their destruction has gone on 
with appalling rapidity and thoroughness; and the main 
factors in bringing it about have been the railroads, which 
carried hordes of hunters into the land and gave them 
means to transport their spoils to market. Not quite twenty 
years since, the range was broken in two, and the buffalo 
herds in the middle slaughtered or thrust aside ; and thus 
there resulted two ranges, the northern and the southern. 
The latter was the larger, but, being more open to the 
hunters, was the sooner to be depopulated ; and the last of 
the great southern herds was destroyed in 1878, though 
scattered bands escaped and wandered into the desolate 
wastes to the southwest. Meanwhile equally savage war 
was waged on the northern herds, and five years later the 
last of these was also destroyed or broken up. The bulk of 
this slaughter was donein the dozen years from 1872 to 
1883 ; never before in all history were so many large wild 
animals of one species slain in so short a space of time. 

The extermination of the buffalo has been a veritable 
tragedy ef the animal world. Other races of animals have 
been destroyed within historic times, but these have been 
species of small size, local distribution, and limited num- 
bers, usually found in some particular island or group of 
islands; while the huge buffalo, in countless myriads, 
ranged over a greater part of a continent. Its nearest 
relative, the Old World aurocha, formerly found all through 
the forests of Europe, is almost as near the verge of ex- 
tinction , but with the latter the process has been slow, and 
has extended over a period of a thousand years, instead of 
being compressed into a dozen. The destruction of the 
various larger species of South African game is much more 
local, and is proceeding at a much slower rate. It may 
truthfully be said that the sudden and complete extermina- 
tion of the vast herds of the buffalo is without a parallel in 
historic times. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


A curiosity of engineering, in the form of a tiny steam- 
engine, has been made by an ingenious clockmaker. It 
weighs only about fifteen grains, and is entirely covered 
by an ordinary thimble. 


In Ireland the Episcopalians number 600,000; Pres- 
byterians, 485,000 ; Methodists and Unitarians, 110,000 ; 
and Congregationalists, Baptists, and other minor denom- 
inations, about 60,000. 


At Zion Chapel, Amherst, on a recent Sunday even- 
ing, a kitten belonging to one of the dry-goods firms 
wandered into the chapel and mounted the officiating 
clergyman’s shoulders during prayer. 


Counterfeiters in Germany do not disdain small profits. 
Several pfennig-pleces are reported to have lately made 
their appearance, made of bronzed pasteboard, and so 
perfectly imitated as to almost to defy detection. 


Two men in Hyderabad, India, lately laid a wager 
that they could look at the sun all day. One, after look- 
ing for a few hours, fled from the place; the other con- 
tinued till about noon, when he fell to the earth and 
expired. 

The waters of Lake Michigan are, it is said, twenty- 
one to twenty-two feet higher than they were seven 
years ago, and rising at the rate of four inches a year 
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They are said to be encroaching on the shore near Chi- 
cago, endangering some of its parks and residences, 


According to an Indiana paper, some wood-choppers 
in Rock Creek County found a big white-oak tree to be 
hollow. When the ax entered the cavity, air rushed out 
with a whistle, followed by a flow of coal ofl. Two 
barrels were filled and the hole plugged up for future 
use, 


As nearly as can be ascertained, twenty-five years 
have elapsed since the first modest beginnings of the 
universal craze for collecting canceled postage stamps, 
How large the business of dealers in this article has 
grown is evident from the fact that a single house in 
Nuremberg disposed last year of 23,000,000 stamps. 


An exchange asserts that the Zion Hebrew congrega 
tion of St. Paul has adopted a heroic method for testing 
the sermonizing qualities of a candidate for its pulpit. He 
{is not permitted to fire his very best sermon at the con. 
gregation, but a committee meets him on the way to 
church, gives him a text, and he is expected to preach 
from it without further notice. 


There is a sunken forest of white cedar in New 
Jersey which has been mined for timber over seventy 
years. Over this forest large trees are growing, which 
have to be cut away to get at the trees underneath. The 
sunken trees are of enormous size. Their age is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. It is probable they were buried many 
centuries ago by the action of an earthquake. 


It may not be generally known that a son of Captain 
Standish in course of time married a daughter of Pris- 
cilla Alden, from whom are said to be descended many 
prominent men, including two Presidents of the United 
States. The Rev. Timothy Alden, a direct descendant of 
John Alden, was for nearly sixty years pastor of the 
Congregational church in this place.—{ Yarmouth Letter 
in Portland Transcript. 


As regards the effects of ‘electric lighting, especially 
upon the eyes of school children, Professor H. Cohn 
says that the arc lights, even when surrounded by an 
‘* opaque ” glass globe, which reduces the light by thirty 
or more per cent., are hurtful to the eyes when the lat- 
ter are exposed for a long time tothe effects. He suggests 
that the lamp should always be placed at such an eleva- 
tion that the eye is not bound to look directly into it. 


According to the census of 1885 there were in Minne- 
sota, says the St. Paul ‘‘ Pioneer Press,” people born in 
Norway, 92,428; Sweden, 80,735; Denmark, 11,785 ; 
total, 184,948. And when we add to this number those 
born in the State of Scandinavian parents, based on the 
relative proportion cf the whole number born in the 
State, we get about 160,000 more, making the entire num- 
ber of those commonly known as Scandinavians about 
845,000, or nearly one-third the entire population. 


A granite obelisk has just been erected in Lippehne, 
in Germany, to commemorate the fact that on the 24th 
of June, 1842, Prince Bismarck, at that time a mere 
sub lieutenant in a cavalry regiment, threw himself into 
the Lake of Wendelsee, and, at the risk of his own life, 
saved a drowning soldier. Prince Bismarck often re- 
marks that ha is prouder of the little silver medal con- 
ferred on him for this act of bravery than all his seventy- 
six decorations. 


What will be the highest observatory in Europe is 
now being erected on the Sonnblick, in the Tyrolese 
Alps, a mountain 10,000 feet high. Some mines are 
situated on the slopes of the Sonnblick at a height of 
over 5,000 feet. From this spot a wire ropeway, prac- 
ticable for passengers, leads up to a height of nearly 
8,000 feet. Here a house has been erected for miners, 
who reside there during the winter. Thence the sum- 
mit of the Sonnblick is reached by an easy ascent over 
a glacier in three hours. 


The Rev. Joseph Scott’s waggish propensities are well 
known. He preached at Trinity Church Sunday, and 
didn’t get to the pulpit'till the people had finished singing 
the opening doxology and resumed their seats. He went 
through the other preliminary exercises without any 
reference to his delay, but as he came forward to begin 
his sermon he remarked: ‘‘I am very seldom late at 
church ; my horse gave out this morning, and I had to 
walk. You will find my text in Psalms xxxii., 9: ‘ Be 
ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no un- 
derstanding.’”—[Springfield Republican. 


** Paére Antoine’s Palm” is dead. This tall palmetto 
was the oldest inhabitant of New Orleans. Some say it 
was planted in 1779 by Pére Antonio de Sedella, who 
was sent from Spain to establish the Inquisition in New 
Orleans, but who became, by his abstemiousness, gen- 
erosity, and big-heartedness, the most beloved man in 
the city. Others say the tree dated from 1727. At all 
events, it waved in Pére Antoine’s garden when he died 
in 1829, and in his will he asked that it be left un- 
touched. It has been a famous landmark, and {s spoken 
of in Cable’s stories, Gayarré’s history, and other books. 
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MALINGERING. 


A recent report on malingering in the 
police, says the ‘‘ St. James's Gaz:tte,” re- 
calls many a strange story of malingering 
in the army, in days bygone. Some very 
curious cases of the kind are reported in 
books dealing with the medical history of 
the wars in the early part of the century. 
Amongst these stories is one that is told of 
an Irish recruit who, on joining the East 
India Company’s service, alleged that he 
had almost totally lost the sense of hear- 
ing; and the evidence of his comrades 
went to support his assertion. He was 
admitted into the hospital and put upon 
spoon diet. For nine days the doctor 
passed his bed without seeming to notice 
him. On the tenth day he felt the deaf 
soldier’s pulse and made signs to him to 
put out his tongue. He then asked the 
hospital sergeant what diet he gave the 
man. ‘Spoon diet,” replied the sergeant. 
The doctor appeared to be very angry 
at this, and ordered the ‘‘ poor fellow ” im 
mediately a beef-steak and a pint of porter. 
Surprised into indiscretion by gratitude, 
the patient exclaimed, ‘‘ Heaven bless your 
honor | you are the best gentleman I have 
seen for many aday.” In a well-known 
work on medical jurisprudence. a similar 
case is recorded. An impostor succeeded 
in convincing all around hii that he was 
completely deaf. His medical attendant 
prescribed for him daily extra wine and 
other luxuries, but privately ordered that 
none was to be supplied. The conse- 
quence was that while the patient was 
nominally living extremely well, he was 
really suffering from hunger. At last the 
surgeon remarked that he could not under- 
stand why the patient seemed to be losing 
flash on such a diet, This proved too 
much: the deaf man exclaimed to the 
nurse, ‘*‘ You know I have never had any 
of those good things !” 

A trooper affe.ted one morning to be 
deaf and dumb. Various means were re- 
sorted to in order to make him acknowledge 
that he possessed the power of hearing, but 
without success. Firing a pistol close to 
his ear produced no effect. After keeping 
him a long time in the regimental hospital 
he was sent to an infirmary ; whence he 
was discharged, not as a malingerer, but 
as an incurable. Aout a year afterwards 
he was recommended to be discharged al- 
together ; and he was accordingly sent to 
Dublin to pass the Invaliding Board for a 
pension. During the first day’s march he 
got intoxicated, and broke into speech. 
His escort brought him back to the regt- 
ment next day ; but before he arrived his 
deafness had returned. Tried by court- 
martial, he was sentenced to receive 800 
lashes ; but as he still held out, it was 
deemed advisable to send him to the 
general hospital at Dublin for inspection 
before the sentence was carried into effect. 
Here various experiments were irled on 
him. He was ioformed that if he would 
return to his duty the sentence of corporal 
punishment would be rem{tted—a promise 
which produced no result. Upon admis- 
sion into hospital he was for some time 
accommodated in a ward {in company with 
several other patients, but was afterwards 
confined in a solitary cell, with no other 
sustenénce than # small allowance of bread 
and waier. The orderly who attended to 
hiin was instructed on no account to speak 
to him. In this maoner things went on 
for nearly three months, when one morn- 
ing the pretended deaf-mute accosted the 
orderly with ‘*Good morning to you, 
J.mes.” When the impostor was ques 
tiuned as to how he had recovered his 
faculties he said he had had a dream, and 
that when he awoke he found that he 
could both hear and speak again. He was 
not punished, snd for some time did his 
duty well; but eventually he deserted, 
carrying away a good deal of property that 
was not his. 

One of the diseases which were most 
frequently simulated by soldiers in former 
days was paralysis. It is probable that 
this was due, first, to the fact that the de- 
ception was comparatively easy to practice, 
and, secondly, to its being in those days 





difficult to expose, It is certain that 
assumed paralysis was often resorted to 
by malingerers, and it is equally certalo 
that the imposture was often successful. 
Here is a case in point. A soldier pre- 
tended that he had lost the use of his 
lower limbs, and for about two years he 
endured all that -medical skill and sus 
picion could suggest with the view to 
enabling or forcing him to return to his 
duty. Oaone occasion he was confined 
to a small room, a shelf well stored with 
provisions being suspended over his head. 
This was so fixed that he could easily reach 
the food by standing upon his legs, but 
not otherwise. At the end of forty-eight 
heurs the food was found not to have been 
touched. He was now formally invalided, 
and sent on board a transport bound for 
England. While in harbor an alarm was 
given at midnight that the ship was on fire. 
A rush was made to the boats; and when 
the passengers were mustered on the quay 
it was found that the paralytic individual 
had not only succeeded in saving himself, 
but his trunk too. Here is another case. 
A soldier persisted in asserting that he had 
lost nearly all use of his legs, owing to 
some injury infilcted on his spine. The 
story was suspected, and he was tested 
accordingly. But after a while, the 
patience and ingenuity of his medical 
officer becoming exhausted, the man was 
recommended for discharge. On a day 
appointed he crawled on crutches to the 
office where he was to receive his dis- 
charge. Having obtained the document, 
he begged one of the officers to read it to 
him, and this was done twice. Satisfied 
thatit wasall right, he took the paper back, 
threw down his crutches, darted forward, 
capsizing two men who happened to be in 
his way, and disappeared, after taking a 
flying leap over a car with a water-cask 
which obstructed his line of retreat. 








‘“ AMEN” IN THE Wrona PLACE —A 
funny little incident occurred at St. John’s 
Church, Medina, last Sunday, says the 
Buffalo ‘‘ Express.” In the absence of 
the rector, the Rev. Mr. Walsh, the Super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, took 
charge of the service acceptably. It is 
customary, when the boy choir has retired 
from the chancel and entered the robing 
room, for it to sing the last stanza of the 
recesstonal, after which the rector chants 
a short choral benediction, the boys al! 
joining in the “Amen.” Unknown to the 
choir. last Sunday, this was omitted, the 
Superintendent taking advantage of the 
moment after the choir had retired to 
make an announcement which he had 
forgotten. The choir, waiting behind the 
organ, could hear a voice indistinctly from 
the chancel, and after the announcement 
had been made that a church social would 
he held at the house of Mrs. So and-So on 
Tuesday evening, the boys’ voices swelled 
forth in a grand and devout ‘‘ A-men.” 
The effect can be imagined. 








A ScotcHMAn’s PERILOUs JOURNEY.— 
I thiok I may mention that a few days 
ago, while the band of the Twenty-sixth 
regiment Punjab infantry were playing 
in the evening outside the north gate, a 
stranger appeared on the scene dressed 
like a Chinese. Who was he? One of 
the ubiquitous Scots, a missionary, and 
one of the few who have ever succeeded 
in crossing from China in this direction. 
He took two months on the way, nearly 
one of which was passed as a prisoner in 
the hands of some wild chief. He isa 
fine, well-set Scotchman, from Glasgow, 
and my heart warmed to him. He had 
not seen a white face for ages ; had dimly 
heard in his remote corner of China that 
we had taken Bhamo. The first ocular 
demonstration he had of the fact was the 
band aforementioned, as he rode on his 
ragged pony over the brow of the hill on 
which the band was playing. As he 
joined the officers who were listening to 
the band, his first exclamation was, ‘‘ Are 
you English ?” and burst into tears.— 
[Burmah letter to the Times of India. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Chautauqua Periodicals. 


Chasaterae ua 


Assembly Daily Herald. 


It is: 








i eight-page pa appearing dail 
Published in the sen fa ” - 
In nineteen numbers, 
First issue July 31. 
The Organ of the Chautauqua Assembly. 
It contains : 
Over seventy lectures from the ablest 
lecturers in this country. 
Full descriptions of Special Classes 


and Methods. 
Sketches of Chautauqua life and 
people. 
CHAUTAUQUA ASS sMBLY HERALD.......$1 00 


IN CLUBS OF FIVE C.K MORE, TO ONE Post- 
OFFICE ADDRESS, EACH...........c00 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first-class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Consg'ns 
ten numbers in the volume. 

A Literary Department of great merit, furnish 
we articles from the furemost writers in the coun- 


subscription Price, - ~ - $i 530 
In Clubs eA flve or more to one » Dont office 

address each, - 1% 
Vol. VIL, will ‘begin with the October number. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOYS and GIRLS. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA Boys AND GrrRts Is a four-page 
ote paper published at Chautauqua in the interest 
of the Young People. It is freely illustrated with 
| acy ey characteristic of Chautauqua life. 12 num- 

rs in the volume. 
One copy for the season. - - 50 
Five or more to one post office addrees, each, 40 


COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 1. 
The Chautaaquan andAssemblyDailyHerald $2 25 
The Chauta»quan and Assembly Daily Her- 

ald, and Chautauqua Boys and Girls, - 270 

Address Dr. T. L, Fioop, Editor and te tt og 

MEADVILLE, 


THE GLAD REFRAIN. 


Is OUR 


New Sunday School Song Book. 
Only @25.00 per 100 Copies. 


Dime FE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago. 


-A book of 100 pages. 

EWSPAP The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 

he ge ye or other 

RTI TISIN wise. It contains liste 

of newspapers and esti- 


mates of the cost of ad- 











vertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information be requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred tousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be meade to 
do 60, by slight 7 easily arrive’ at by corre- 
One bundred and fifty-three editions 
have been iasuce Sent, postpaid, to any address 
‘or 10 centa. Apply to GEO. ROWE: & ©OO., 
NEWSPAPER A ERTISING BUREAU, %Q Spruce 
St. (Printing House Sq.) New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works - fl Ar embrac 
ing reproducti ions of pg > + oO Baintings 
Send 1 — & in stara 
for catalogue & = isuppiement of over 7,000 
jects. is paper. 


‘SOULD | PHOTOGRAPH CoO,, 
338 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


The Robinson dye can be 
washed like white hose. 
Never fade,nor grow rusty. 
Do not stain nor crock skin 
or clothing. ladies’ Lisle 
and Cotton Hose, 5) cents 

tog1.50 per pair. Children’s 
50 cents to ay Sent by 
mail, Hose ay Cot ton onk 
- aon »e dyed for 25 cents 


a : . PECK & CO. . 
919 Broadway, 
Bet. 20th and 2!et Sts., 
New York City. 




















HAPPY CHILDREN 
IN MUSICAL HOMES. 


A sweet voice and a good reperto're of songs are 
vaituable alds where jiventte humanity must bs 
entertained. How conventi«nt and useful, then, are 
such collections as the following : 


MERRY-MAKING MELODIES. 


BY WADE WHIPPLE. 


Price in Boards, #0 cts, ; in Paper, 65 cts. 

By # child lover. who. in his choice of subjects and 
bis genial treatment of them, disc aysa happs talent 
for making home « heerful. ‘Chubby little Cc hatter 

be,” © Graodpa” * ‘Three itrtie Loafers,” “Jollity 

.” “Teeter-tauter,” Pink apank.’ are songs 
full of kindliest humor, and there are other rs of 
higher grade. Sheet Music size; Piano or Organ 


tcoompaniment ; 20 Songs; 9 Pictures. 


RHYMES AND TUNES. 


BY MARGARET PEARMAIN O8GOOD, 
Price, $1 50 in C oth ; $1.00 in Boards 

A larger book than the other, and hs in many 
cases, German and English words, A true Ilome 
book, with such songs as “Snick Snack,” * Toorell- 
too,” for nonsense ; * London Bridge,” “ Perri Mert 
po” * Lavender's Blue, ” &e.. for Mother Goose 
wisdom ; ‘ ‘Sandman,’ “Sleep, Darling,” «nd otoer 
nursery songs, romantic songs, Star, May. Flower, 
Morning, Bird, ano al! other varieties of song thet 
children love. Full Piano and Organ accompani 
ments, 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston, 


Cc. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


TAINTOR’S 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD CUTS. 
Price 26 Cents Each, by Mail. 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Containing a description of and directions for visit- 
ing the Public Buildings, ete., Street Directory, 
Travelers’ Directory, and Map of New York. 
SEASIDE RESORTS. 
Atlantic Coast, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 


HUDSON RIVER ROUTE, 

New York to West Point, Catskill Mountains, 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Adirondacks, Montrea! and Quebec. 

_ SARATOCA ILLUSTRATED. 
Guide to Saratoga Springs, with maps and wood cuts. 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. 

New York to Watkins’ G'en, Rochester, Buffalo 
Chautauqua, and Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway. 
NEW YORK TO SARATOCA, BUF- 

FALO AND NIACARA FALLS. 


Via Hudson River and New York Central Railroad. 


NEWPORT ROUTE. 
New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River. 
Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay. , 
NEW YORK TO WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Via N, Y. & New Haven and Connecticut River R. R, 


NORTHERN RESORTS. 

White Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Green 
Mountains, Lake Champlain, Sheldon, Montreal and 
Thousand Islands. 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL RECIONS. 

New York and Philadelphia to Easton, Bethlehem 
Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Harris- 
burg, Williamsport and Elmira. 

NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE AND WASHINCTON, 
Containing a complete description of the City of 

Washington. 

SARATOCA MINERAL WATERS. 
DImEcTIons For Ustne: By W. O. Strtyman, M. D. 
Alove Guides sent, postpaid, on receipt of 2Se. cach. 

For sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. Published by 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 





sat |PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. - 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 
est, bumor and pathos. Bright, pure. and good, ful! of 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. @100 
to #200 a month a OF > Distance me hindrance as W@ 
give Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars te 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & 00. Martford, Conn. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Boeks and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations 


Sznp ron CaTaLocusr. 








T, NELSON & SONS.42 BleeckerS*., N.Y 





PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
You can easi'y distinguish them by their softness 


and best Australian wool. 


and beauty and regularity of finish. 


They are made of the finest silk 


They are always the same in quality 


weight, width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece, and are dyed in two 
standard shades of black. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow  Varnished 
Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestly Trade- Mark. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros,, and others. 














PERRY & CS ‘Pens 








SAMPLES on APPLICATION 
Ask for card No. 5, which in- 
cludes the famous **U,’’ Fale 
con, and Engrossing Pens. 
Ivisow, Bianewan, Tarcon, & Co., 
Sole Agents. 753 B’war, N.Y. 
OREN MERE IIE IA 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The musical world was deeply stirred last week by the 
announcement of the death of Franz Liszt at Bayreuth, 
at midnight of July 31, at the age of seventy-five. Fol- 
owing 80 closely after the recent visits to Paris and Lon- 
don, when the venerable composer appeared in the full 
possession of health and faculties, and when his youth- 
ful triumphs were lived over again, the announcement 
of his sudden death at Bayreuth, whither he had 
journeyed to attend the Wagner festival, came with 
startling force, and it was difficult to realize that the 
career of Abbé Liszt, who for so long a time has 
occupled a foremost place in the musical world, was at 
last closed. The story of his life, in brief, is as follows : 


** Franz Liszt was born at Raiding, near Oedenburg, in 
Hungary, on October 22.1811. His father was a Magyar, 
his mother a German, the mixture of races being distin- 
guishable in the artistic disposition of their only son. Adam 
Liszt, the father, although not a trained musician, had 
sufficient taste and knowledge to recognize the genius of his 
son, evinced at a very early age, and to undertake his edu- 
cation in the rudiments of the art. So rapid was the prog- 
ress of the hoy that at the age of nine he was able to play 
in public at Eisenstadt, and soon afterward at Pressburg, 
with such success that six Hungarian noblemen guaranteed 
a sufficient sum forthe cultivation of such extraordinary 
talent during six years. The family accordingly removed 
to Vienna, where Liszt continued his studies under Saliert, 
the rivalof Mozart, and Czerny, a famous pianist of the 
time. Here, also, his success was brilliant and instantane- 
ous, among the admirers of the young virtuoso being 
Beethoven, who, after one of Liszt’s concerts, strode on to 
the platform and kissed him before the audience. Liszt was 
one of the most constant as he was no doubt the greatest of 
the interpreters of Beethoven, whose works he held up to 
general admiration when the virtuosi of the day shunned 
them as abstruse and unpopular. Liszt’s father took his 
son to Paris in 1823, where the boy received private lessons 
from Reicha and Paér, the fertile writer of operas. At 
Court, in the salons, and the public concert-rooms the 
young musician was received with enthusiasm, his simple, 
childish ways greatly adding to the impression produced by 
his marvelous executive power. ‘Le petit Litz,” as his 
name was pronounced, became the pet of aristocratic 
circles, and a few veterans who remembered young Mozart’s 
visit to Paris sixty years before compared him to that 
infant phenomenon, 

** From Paris various concert tours were arranged, one of 
them, in 1824, being directed to England. Here, as every 
where, Liezt’s reception was brilliagé. He had to play be- 
fore George IV. at Windsor, and a few days afterward the 
King was present at his concert in Drury Lane Theater, 
where he honored the young pianist with a recall. After his 
third visit to England, in 1827, Liszt lost his father, who 
died at Boulogne. The blow to the boy was terrible ; but he 
soon awoke from his grief to the duty of providing for his 
widowed mother. With her, accordingly, he settled in Paris, 
which for a number of years became his home. These years 
were of the utmost importance for his intellectual develop- 
ment, For atime music was thrown into the background 
by the powerful impression which the young man received 
from the great historic events he witnessed. He was on 
terms of familiar intercourse with the leading spirits of the 
age—with Victor Hugo and Alfred de Musset and Berlioz. 
The Abbé Lemennais was his spiritual guide, and George 
Sand was amon.” his intimate friends. A tour to Switzerland, 
undertaken with er, the Countess d’Agoult, and other kin- 
dred spirits, has be ‘n immortalized by the great novelist in 
her ‘ Lettres d'un Voyageur.’ 

‘‘In the meantime Liszt never lost sight of his artistic 
vocation. Every now and then he emerged from his volun- 
tary retirement to show the musical world that the promise 
of his childhood had not been unfulfilled by his later years. 
Thus, when Thalberg arrived in Paris and was proclaimed 
by one party the superior of Liszt, the latter left Geneva, 
where he was staying, accepted the challenge, and forced 
his bitterest enemies to confess that, as a clever woman put 
it, *S% Thalberg est le premier pianiste du monde, Jiszt est le 
seul.’ 

‘That the shallew ovations offered to the latter were not to 
bis taste he proved sufficiently when, at the height of his 
unparalleled success, he retired from the concert-room and 
accepted the post of chapel-master and conductor at the 
modest Court of Weimar. Here he gathered around him a 
number of young and gifted musicians, and founded the 
school of pianists and composers associated with his name. 
For, as a composer also, Liszt now developed a power which 
his early works had scarcely foreshadowed. These, almost 
exclusively written for the piano, have, it is true, advanced 
the technique of that instrument to a pitch previously un- 
known. At the same time, it is true that, as Wagner remarks, 
* Liszt did at the piano what others do with pen and ink ;’ 
that, by reproducing the works of the great masters, be pre- 
pared himself for original creation. The opera at Weimar 
under Liezt’s auspices became the home of such works as 
were written regardless of immediate success, and therefore 
had little chance of a hearing elsewhere. Schubert’s 
« Alfonso and Estrella,’ Schumann’s *‘ Genoveva,”’ Berlioz’s 
‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ and Wagoser'’s‘ Lohengrin’ eaw the 
light under Liszt s suspices at Weimar. In 1848 he was 
made Kapellme'+ter at Weimar. Honors came thick upon 
him. The citizens of Oedenberg and Pesth presented him 
with the rights of citizenship; the Hungarian nobles gaye 
him a sword of honor; the King of Prussia made him a 
member of the Order of Merit; the faculty at Konigeberg 
created him Doctor of Music; the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar appointed him chamberlain; he was decorated 





with the Legion of Honor, and in 1861 was raised to com- 
mander. On April 25, 1865, he received the clerical tonsure 
in the chapel of the Vatican, and became abbé. 

** Liszt’s works consist of ‘ Fantasias,’ ‘ Poemes,’ ‘Sym- 
phoniques’ (twelve in number),‘ Faust,’ ‘ Diving Commedia,’ 
grand symphonies, two oratorios, ‘ Die Heilige Elizabeth’ 
and ‘Christus,’ and variations innumerable. He was a 
writer as well as a musician, and in the department of liter- 
ature as well as of art. He published the ‘ Life of Chopin’ 
in 1852-54, and essays on the ‘ Tannbiiuser’ and ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ of Wagner; and in 1859 a dissertation on ‘Bohe- 
mians and their Musicin Hungary.’ His vocal compositions 
bave little repatation. As for his instrumental music, he 
preferred playing other pieces than his own at concerts. 
At the age of seventy-two he practically retired from pub- 
lic life, appearing only on great occasions.’”’—{New York 
Tribune. 


One of the faults in piano-playing which young stu- 
dents are apt to fall into, and which, once gained, viti- 
ates a performance which in other respects may be ad- 
mirable, is the fault of over-oxpression, or affectation. 
Under the head of ‘‘ Exaggerated Expression ” an article 
was recently printed in the ‘‘ Musical Herald ”' relating 
to this point, and the author thus wisely discourses con- 
cerning this fault : 

‘*Nothing is more inartistic than affectation, more 
especially when it takes the form of exaggerated expression, 
as it so frequently does. It is, however, becoming so com- 
mon a fault that teachers would do well to point out totheir 
pupils the importance of thoroughly familiariz'ng themselves 
with the varied characteristics of each leading school of 
composition ; for by such means alone can a satisfactory 
‘reading’ of a standard work be insured. 

“Tne resthetic movement, which has recently sjsread over 
the world of art like a monstrous tidal wave, has given an 
impetus to the romantic school, as opposed to the severe 
classicality of the earlier composers ; and this has certainly 
tended in more than one instance to produce unsatisfactory 
results. The adoption of the tempo rubato, and startling 
effects of tonal contrast, may be necessary in the case of 
many compositions of the period, in order to conceal their 
lack of innate musical worth ; but such methods applied to 
the works of Bach and others of his school utterly pervert 
their meaning. Yet it is no exaggeration to affirm that solo 
pianists of the highest pretensions do not hesitate thus to 
desecrate the memory of this giant of the past. 

‘Even in dealing with the compositions of Chopin, which 
may be regarded as the most perfect specimens of the mod- 
ern imaginative school, maudlin sentimentality too often 
takes the place of real poetic refinement. Musical effemt- 
nacy should be strenuously discouraged, as nothing is so 
fatal to the highest interests of the most noble of the arts. 
It is true that versatility is by no means a universal gift; 
but a comprehension of the distinguishing traits of each of 
the accepted schools of art can be gained by an educational 
process, and the acquirement of such knowledge will, at all 
events, enable the student to avoid many ofthe glaring 
inconsistencies that too often disfigure the interpretation of 
classical compositions. 

“‘ The performer should ever bear in mind that he is sim- 
ply the vehicle by means of which the composer is brought 
en rapport with his audience ; and if he desires to be recog- 
nized as an artist, he must be faithful to the trust reposed 
in him, and seek to merge entirely his own individuality in 
that of the author. 

“By such means he will incur but little risk of falling a 
victim to the besetting sin of the present musical age— 
exaggerated expression.’’ 








One hears only of success and prosperity in connection 
with the Art Students’ League of this city, and the plans 
for the coming season indicate even greater advantages 
for the students than they have had heretofore. To the 
former corps of instructors—Messrs. Kenyon Cox, Will- 
fam Sartain, Walter Shirlaw, W. M. Chase, J. Alden 
Weir, J. Carrol] Beckwith, Thomas Eakins, and Frank 
E. Scott—are added Mr. H. Siddons Mowbray, who was 
considered by M. Bonnat one of his strongest pupils, and 
who will direct the men’s morning life class; and Mr. 
T. W. Dewing, who will again instruct the composition 
clases. This class will change the evening of its meeting 
from Saturday to Thursday, lengthen its hours, and 
elevate the standard required for admission. 

The antique class has been rearranged in two classes, 
one a morning and one an afternoon class ; these to be 
under Mr. Beckwith’s direction, and that of his assistant, 
Mr. Frank Scott. It is hoped during the coming year 
to start a class in modeling from the figure, for which 
form of study there isa growing demand. This, when 
established, will be under the charge of one of the 
strongest sculptors. 

The number of students at the well-known school is 
increasing every year, and it is rapidly assuming the 
first place among kindred institutions. The season at 
the League lasts from October 4, 1886, to May 28, 1887. 


‘*The Angelus,” the beautiful picture by Jean Fran- 
cols Millet, which has been made familiar to every one 
by photographs, etchings, engravings, and prints of 
various kinds, is in a famous collection in Paris, which 
is thus described in a recent Paris letter to the ‘“‘ Boston 
Advertieer :” 

“* But there are not a few galleries in Paris of marvelous 
Richness, I had the felicity of examining, a day or two 
ago, one of the newest collections in Paris, and one of the 








most alluring and magnificent. M. Secretan has not been 
gathering pictures for more than half a dozen years, but he 
has shown judgment. He has taken good advice, and he 
spent his money liberally. The result is a collection the 
result of which I can attempt to indicate only by the use of 
pumerals. M. Secretan has pictures worth quite 3 000.000 
francs, and marbles, terra cottas, bronzes, bric a brac, etc., 
worth at least 2 000,000 or 3,000 000 more. He has twenty- 
seven Meissoniers, seventeen of them hanging together on 
one wall of bis main gallery. He has at least a dozen 
Corots, and as many Troyons. He bas © noble and grace- 
ful Van Dyck, two characteristic Franz Hals, and a series 
of five Teniers (the Senses). He has a remarkable Courbet 
—a sane and wholesome piece of painting. Mr. Vanderbilt 
has Millet’s ‘ Sower,’ and it is one of the gems of his cel- 
lection ; but on an easel by itself in M. Secretan’s parlor, 
stands ‘L’Angelus,’ the most poetic picture of peasant 
life ever painted. For the benefit of these for whom figures 
have a fascination, I may note that M. Secretan paid 
220 000 francs ($44,000) for ‘ L’Angelus,’ and that he has 
already refused an offer of 800,000 ($60,000) for it.” 








THE BLENHEIM COLLECTION. 


HE “ Pall Mall Gazette” gives the following de- 
scription of the great art collection which has just 
been sold at auction in London : 

“The Blenheim collection was created by the great 
Duke of Marlborough, who was not a great soldier only, 
but a man of taste,.who filled the mearure of his accom- 
plishments with the fine arts, and so mindful was he of 
beauty that, though immersed in the stirring exigencies 
of war, he acquired and sent home some of the finest 
pictures in the collection by Rubens and Vandyck, the 
splendid equestrian portrait of Charles I. among them, 
which he purchased at Munich. It was bis fine taste 
as a lover of art that led the cities of Brussels and Ant 
werp to present him with such magnificent gifts as the 
Rubens portraits now in Baron Alphonse de Roths- 
child’s collection. His example was worthily followed 
by his successors and family when Lord Robert 
Spencer, In 1764, bought the Ansidel Raphael in Italy. 
But the Blenheim collection was always more spoken of 
for its Rubens and Reynolds pictures than for {ts one great 
Raphael. Rubdens reigned at Blenheim, the emperor of 
painting that he was, willful and glorious even in his am- 
bitious failures. which were finer than most men’s suc 
cesses. So does he dominate over everything now on the 
walls of Christie, whether it is in presenting us to the 
stately Anne of Austria, in all the dignity and refinement 
of queenly culture, her face still beautiful and benign, 
and her lovely arms and hands the admiration of all 
Europe, or in his masterful mood of mythival fancy, as in 
the ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ than which, perhaps, he never 
painted anything more splendid in its audacious power 
and luxuriant color. Then, if he is to be viewed asa 
master painter and designer, there {s that amazing sketch 
for a grand altarpiece of the ‘ Distribution of the Rosary,’ 
touched with the most exquisite finesse in the detatls 
and rich as gems in color, while as a composition it 
amply suggests the splendid conception of the picture 
he had in his mind’s eye, but which it is to be regretted 
he never carried out. Perhaps, however, like many 
other first thoughts of a great work, it remains in its 
actual state more full of the fire divine that first in- 
spires the poet and the painter. A fine example of his 
treatment of a sulject of religious legend is the ‘ Lot and 
his Family leaving Sodom ’—a grand work, in the style of 
the famous series in the Duke of Westminster's gallery. 
This was presented to the Great Duke by the city of 
Antwerp, and is engraved by Vosterman. With this 
may be mentioned the extremely brilliant picture of 
‘The Return of the Holy Family from Egypt,’ the 
figures the size of life, and the Virgin wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat with a veil, in the style of a Flemish lady 
traveling ; but yet, with all this incongruity, a picture 
that silences all carping critics at once with its originality 
and splendid artistic faculty. The ‘ Meleager and Ata- 
lanta’ is another of his mythological fancies, abounding 
in fine passages. The portrait of Rubens {s not to be 
named in comparison with the one in the Florence Gal- 
lery of Painters, nor with the splendid replica in the 
royal collection at Windsor. The Vandyck portraits 
are not so remarkable for him, good as they are; 
but one, that of Henrietta Maria in white satin, half- 
length, is a very lovely and fascinating portrait, gray 
and silver in color, and the expression of the head 


wonderfully natural. It is a similar picture to one 
at Windsor Castle, but has a blue curtain background 
instead of green. The portrait of Charles is compara- 
tively feeble, Of the Italian pictures, the famous * Ma- 
donna colle Stelle’ by Carlo Dolci is noticeable as of 
great esteem in days gone by, when anything of Carlo 
D lei or Guido was raved about and brought the highest 
prices of the auction-rooms, but now viewed in a some- 
what better balanced estimate among:critics. The late 
Lord Dudley, it is said, once offered the late Duke 
£20 000 for this picture. It is an exceedingly pleasing 
and fine picture of the Madonna, in a dark biue mantle, 
looking upward with a beautiful expression, with the 
eight stars upon the nimbus which have given the name 
to the picture.” A cablegram to the ‘‘ Times” an- 
roy that In the recent sale it was disposed of for 
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A BURNING PETROLEUM WELL, 


Traversing a portion of the oll regions of 
Pennsylvania recently in midwinter, after 
surmounting a steep hill by means of a 
rocky and z'gzag road, the writer found a 
well-wooded valley on the opposite slope 
in which a small clearing was visible. A 
deep snow covered the earth, and the 
branches of pine and hemlock were bent 
with its weight. Rising out of the center 
of the field, with a background of the 
densest forest, was a tall flame singularly 
out of keeping wlth the bleak surround- 
ings. The air was very still, and the flame 
scarcely bent from the perpendicular, 
although swaying slightly at times and 
varying in height. At its highest it was 
level with a young pine near by, whore 
slender top was probably twenty feet 
above the ground. Stopping to examise 
it, a low, sullen, surf like roar proceeding 
from the flame was heard, and observation 
showed that the snow within a circular 
space fully one hundred feet in diameter 
had been melted by the heat. 

It was a strange scene to encounter in the 
woods. Tbe tall flame, rising apparently 
from the earth; the dark pines in the 
background, laden with new-fallen snow ; 
the glare of the light upon the white field, 
and the utter absence of human habita- 
tions, formed a scene at once desolate, 
beautiful, and impuessive. The gather- 
ing shades of night added a wild and fan- 
tastic element, and it required no great 
stretch of fancy to see wood nymphs and 
sprites dancing in the spectral light. Io 
the Dark Ages such a flame would have 
been invested with supernatural attributes 
Toa Pennsylvanian such scenes are nol 
uncommon. It was simply a deserted 
petroleum well, and doubtless some way- 
farer had lighted the gas escaping from it. 
Such beacons are plentiful, although sel- 
dom met with in so wild a locality. Along 
the Alleghany River and its tributaries, on 
the banks of the Upper Ohio, at Murrys 
ville, in Washington County, and in vari 
ous portions of Eastern Ohio, such flames 
have become a familiar sight. Certain 
portions of the city of Pittsburg are illu 
minated every night by these magnificent 
gas lights, which at times turn night into 
day.—[Brooklyn Magazine. 








THE MUMMY OF A KING. 


The Paris correspondent of ‘‘ Science” 
writes : 

‘‘A very interesting meeting was re- 
cently held at the Academy of Inscrip. 
tions. Some days after I sent my last 
letter it was rumored that M. Maspéro, 
the very modest and able director of the 
Boulaq Museum of Cairo, had found some 
very antiquated and interesting mummies. 
These were found, as he wrote to the 
Academy, in a cachette of D.ir el Bahari, 
not at all in their tombs; they had been 
hidden to prevent violation. The mum- 
mics were undone in presence of Nubar- 
Pacha, Sir Drummond Wolff, and the 
Khedive. 

“It was then easily ascertained, by 
means of the inscriptions on the cloths 
surrounding the mummies, that one of 
them was the body of RamsesII. This 
is certainly a very interesting fact; and 
it is easily believed that to assist at the 
unvelling of the corpse of a great con- 
queror, such as Ramses, who died forty 
centuries ago, causes an emotion of a rare 
and novel nature. A photograph of the 
mummy was produced at the meeting of 
the Academy, and created quite a sensa- 
tlon. Although forty centuries have 
passed over this dead body, the face {s in 
an excellent state of preservation. The 
expression is that of a man of high blood, 
grave, and full of will. The head is 
rather small, the hair white and rather 
thin, especially in front. The jaw is very 
strong; there are no teeth in the mouth. 
The hands are very elegant, and are yet 
reddened by the henné which was used 
for the body’s last toilet. 

‘* Two other corpses have been found. 
One was in the sarcophagus containing 
the remains of Ramses II. The body was’ 
not as well preserved. It is believed to be 


one of the sisters or daughters of Ramses. 
The other corpse is that of Ramees III. 
The face is that of an intelligent and re- 
fined man, but the etpressson of powef 
and will is less pronounced. The mouth 
{s very large, and the tecth are all in good 
order. M. Maspéro intends to have these 
royal corpses renovated and set in good 
order; they will then be exposed in the 
Boulaqg Museum, where everybody caf 
look and wonder.” 








AFRICAN TELEGRAPHY. 


The system of sound telegraphy used by 
the people living on the botder of the 
Gulf of Guinea, West Africa, is of interest 
asa primitive solution of the problem of 
communication through short distances. 
The instrument is made as follows : 

Take a log of hard wood, about two 
feet long and about a foot in diameter. 
Plane off one side longitudinally to a sur- 
face four or five inches wide. In the cen- 
ter of this surface mark off an elongated 
and somewhat distorted Greek cross. The 
longer arms are placed longitudinally, and 
occupy about one-third of the plane sur- 
face. The transverse arms are three 
times as broad, and extend entirely across 
this surface. The natives dig out the 
wood within the outlines of the cross, and 
from there gradually hollow out the whole 
log. The sides, beginning at the center, 
are trimmed off laterally toward the ends, 
which are rounded off. The instrument 
is now ready. It will be percefved that 
by the methods above described we have 
a hollow drum with four tongues in the 
center, each of a different thickness, 80 as 
to produce a different sound when struck. 

Two pieces of bamboo, the size of a 
man’s wrist and about two feet long, are 
selected and stripped of the hard outside, 
which leaves the soft, pithy portion for 
use, This b:mboo is of a pecullar kind, 
free from knots, and solid throughout. 
With theese sticks, used in a proper man- 
ner on the four tongues of the drum, a 
combination of sounds is produced, which, 
in connection with time as used in music, 
forms a perfect telegraphic language, 
readily understood by the initiated, the alr 
being the transmitter. With this simple 
{instrument the natives of the Gulf of 
Guinea readily communicate with each 
other for a distince of a mile at least on 
land, and a much longer distance by 
water. Messages can be sent long dis- 
tances in a short time by parties at differ. 
ent points passing them along from one to 
the other. The writer has seen canoes 
coming down a river from the bush mar. 
kets signaling people in the town, and 
giving and receiving general news, ata dis 
tance of fully three miles.—[Scientific 
American. 








AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 


Lamartine’s new statue, recently un- 
veiled at Passy, has attracted to the 
surface a great many queer stories of 
incidents in the life of the poet. Among 
the rest there is one told of his reception 
of a deputation of ‘‘ Vesuviennes,” furious 
female Republicans of the petroleuse type. 
The captain was the spokeswoman. She 
told him tbat the ‘t Vesuviennes” had 
come to endeavor to tell him how much 
they loved him. ‘‘ There are fifty of us 
here,” she added, ‘‘ and our misston is, in 
the name of all the others, to kiss you.” 
This announcement made the poet shud- 
der. The captain of the gang was telerably 


ble-looking, half-drunken, half-crazy set of 
viragoes. He was equal tothe emergency. 
** Citizens,” sald he, ‘‘ 1 thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. This is certainly 
the happiest day of my life; but permit 
me to say that splendid patriots like you 
cannot be treated as women. You must 
be regarded as men; and, since men do 
not kiss one another, we must content our- 
selves with a hearty handstaking.” The 
ladies considered themselves highly com- 





plimented. “ Vive Lamartine!” they 
shouted, and each one of them grarped his 
hand, When they were gone he looked 


good looking, but the others were a horri. |. 


like a man who had just escaped from a/ 
deadly peril. | 








A CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 


flome excavations lately carried out at | 
Flonheim, near Worms, have brought to | 
light some most {interesting specimens of 
Frankish antiquity. In and afotind the 
old Romano Gothic church Franconfan 
chiefs and nobles had their burial places, 
The new church does not stand on exactly 
the same ground as the old one, and so it | 
was possible to undertake explorations 
that would otherwise have been difficult. 
Tn one grave a necklace of fine pearls was 
found around the neck of a female skele- 
ton, with small gold plates adorned with 
filigree work inserted as pendants between 
each pair of pearls. There were some 
heavily gilt silver ornaments, with filigree 
work lying on the breast; beside the 
skeleton a piece of yellow topaz, a silver 
buckle, and a comb of bone. In another 
woman’s grave there were similar orna. | 
ments, and also some pleces of glass 
(unusual in Frankish graves), and keys of 
a form hitherto unknown in Germany. In 
& man’s grave thete wete found a gold 
ring of exquisite workmatiship, which 
could have belonged only to a woman, a 
pot of singular shape, arrows, a shield, a 
heavy javelin, a sword, a drinking cup, a 
beautiful buckle of gilt bronze, and a pleve 
of chain of twisted wire.—[{ London'Time: 


The Most Successful PREPARED FOOD 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part. to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s milk 

No other fvod answers so perfectly in such 
casea. It causes no disturbance of digestion, 
and will be relished by the child. 


In CHOLERA INFANTUM, 


This predigested and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fata! results. 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a Perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime 
water and 'nilk is sejoses by the stomach. In 
dyspepsia, and in all waating diseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods 
There can be made for an infant 


150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Scld by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1.00. 
2 A valuable pamphlet on * The Nutrition 
of infants and Invalids ” free on application. 
WELLS, Richarpson & Co, Burlington, Vt 


NORWICH LINE 


For Boston, Worcester, Watch Hill, Block 
Island, New London, Norwich, White 
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Mountains, and all points East. 
From Pier 40, North River, foot of Watts St. (next 


excepted, at 5 P.m. 
The New Iron Steamer 


without exception the most elegant steamer on 


Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
And the Favorite Steamer 


46 
CITY OF NEW YORK,”’ 
(recently rebuilt), on opposite days. 
Tickets and Staterooms secured at 207, 257, 261, 297, 
97, and 97 Broadway : Astor House, Windsor and 
opo otels ; ton St,, Brooklyn ; 
Pier 40 North River, and on Steamers. ee 


GEORGE W. BRADY, Agent. 


IT PAYS 








to sell our Rubber Printing Stam Sam. 
piesa free. J. M. Mitten 25. Cleveland. oO. 


pier above Desbrosses St. Ferry), daily, Sundays | 


‘CITY OF WORCESTER,” 


Long Island sound, leaves New York on Tuesdays, | 
| but naturalized American), holding good post- 
| tion, desires to obtain employment on a farm to 
| learn farming, ete 


| West. 


DO YOU 
SHAVE YOURSELF? 
qs a. ae _ jaanufacturers 
-.. eee 


to the public 


WILLIAMS’ 
Shaving Stick,” 


a soap containing all 
those qualities whick 
have given the’ Yankee 
Seap” its world wide 
reputation, and pre- 
pared? m such form as 
to refider it a great 
convenience to those 
who shave while away 
from home, and all 
who desire to d{spense 
with the use of the 
shaving cup This s-ap 
is exquisitely perfum 
ed with Attar of Roses 
—eath atick Inclosed 
in a turtied-wood case, 
covered with leather- 


ette. 

CONVENIENT, ELE 
f GANT, DEL'GHT¥UL: 
et a ASK YOUR DRUGGIST Tons 


“S 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 
or send 25 cents for a sample by mall to 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
FORMERLY WILLIAMS AND BROS., MANCHESTER, 1840,) 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 


Coop SENSE 
/ Z CORDED 
CORSET WAIST 


and when she becomes 


" BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
enjoying good health, she will then be 
' sure to wear them. 

TITS ALL AGES—Infants to Adulte. 
te Every one recommends them. 
FOR SALE #¥ LEADING RETAILERS 

Be sure yoti? corset is stamped 
“GOOD SENSS&.” Take no other 
Send for desoristive circular, 


FERRIS SROS. 


Manufacturers, 
81 White Street, NEW YORK. 














=— 
French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Rich. S. RosgNTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of artswers to all 








uestions, and correction of exercises. Sam copy, 
art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to aHING CO a 
Herald Building. Boston, 





“W7hoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Afflistion.”? 











[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for fifteen cents per line.} 

A Regular Physician who has studied abroad, 
who has had twenty years’ general practice, and 
who has made the eye, ear, and throat a spe- 
clalty, wants an opening in the line of his pro- 
fe-sion, Would travel with an invalid or would 
make a connection with a sanitarium. First- 
class credentials furnished. Address B.C. D., 
Christian Union Office, New York. 


To Farmers.—A city young man (Canadian, 


Cultured Amer’can Chris 
tian family preferred. Wages expected accord- 
ing to worth. Address F. A. R., 236 St. Martin 
Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Wanted.—A young lady desires a position to 
teach in family or school. Would go South or 
Address Miss L. R., Christian Union 
Office, New York. 





NEW SEEDLING 66 
STRAWBERRY, 


’ au | 


PETER NEND 





Grimson Gluster. 


OFFERED THIS SEASON FOR THE FIRST TIME. 





99 
a 


On the 10th of June of this year, we ex. 
suntnod this Strawberry on the grounds of Mr. 


. W. Durand, and found 3,000 plants th 
had been planted on the i5th oe anges. 
1885, which in less than 10 months from the 
date of planting, were producing a crop that 
would average fully a quart to each plant ; 
8,000 quarts from the 8,000 plants, or at the 
rate of over 2,000 quarts per acre. The crop 
Was 80 immense and the size of the berries su 
large, that the pickers, who were paid 2 cts 
per qt., averaged 25 gts. per hour, or $5.00 per 
day—a fact beyond question, ‘and which 
a dozen affidavits could be had to attest 
When to this extraordinary production we 

mae add the further facts that this strawberry is 
‘ of the richest crimson color, borne in {m- 
mense clusters, and that it {s one of the 
LATEST as Well as the KARLIEST, as its great 
vigor prolongs its season of fruiting, added 
to its excelient quality, there is every reason 
to think that it is bound to be the most valu- 
ae ever raised by Mr. Durane.. 
rices, in pot-grown pl y Jul 
15th), 12 for $2.50. §0 for 00; 100 for iy 


7.00; 100 2 
By mail at dozen rates, en j 


Circular of ‘HER and ERS now ready and mailed free on application. 


SON & 


365 & 37 Cortlandt St. 
GO. NEW YORK. ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


In your paper of July 15. 1886, ina dissertation on 
the Sunday school lesson, you treat the Christian public 
to extremely radical views on the subject of the resur- 
rection of the body—utterly ignoring such resurrection. 
As the Latins used to say when questionable views were 
propounded, we may inquire of the author of that essay, 
Cui bono? Allow me to offer a few suggestions on this 
important and mysterious tubject. In the first place, 
I very much question the judiciousness of a Christian 
paper becoming the vehicle of publishing to the world 
criticlems upon or denfals of any of the cardinal doctrines 
of the Christian Church ; to unsettle the faith of the 
Evangelical Church in any of her cherished beliefs, espe- 
clally when these bellefs are the very foundation stones 
upon which her magnificent superstructure has been 
raised during all the ages of the past, and, in spite of agnos- 
ticism, skepticism, and scoffers, stands to-day the pride 
and glory and hope of all lands. To me it seems possible 
that one who deliberately airs his own whims in the face 
of the lofty pile of evangelical labors that God has so 
signally blessed and crowned with such glorious results— 
to me I say, it seems possible that the writer who pursues 
this course may, while he attempts to bring into dis- 
repute or unpopularize any of these grand doctrines, 
come under the condemnation of Him who pronounced 
a woe upon any who should offend one of these little 
ones that believe in him. A vast multitude of God’s 
dear children, and many of them but tender lambs, and 
many others of them among the most cultured, the 
wisest, and the best of earth, are greatly offended, grieved 
to the heart, at such erratic and confounded statemeats 
as those you have been pleased to give the public In the 
Sunday-school lesson in your paper of July 15. And 
should the writer of that article, or any one else, convince 
the Christian Church of the soundness of such argu- 
ments, to what good would this radical change of belief 
lead? Really no good. And are there not ruinous 
errors and sins in the world for the display of all the 
gentus, erudition, and eloquence any of us can command 
to root out and destroy ? So why should we waste our 
latent fire and force upon the bulwarks of our best 
friends, to whom we are so much indebted for the magnif- 
icent type of Christianity and its adjuncts we now have, 
and the radlant inspiration coming therefrom which has 
tinted and molded the thought, the institutions, and 
the innumerable agencles which have exalted our age 
beyond all precedent? And who would be any more 
Christlike or any better by the abandonment of the old 
and long established doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead ? 

2 In the article under consideration a quotation is 
given from Jacob Abbott further to stigmatize this 
grand old doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. Mr. 
Jacob Abbott’s sentiments are very much like a grest 
deal that passes for science in our day among a certain 
class, and, to say the least, they are very illusory and 
delusive, and by their unbounded pretension and fair 
show many are led astray. He is elther a deeply preju- 
diced or a very partial obeerver of nature’s beautiful 
processes. The transformation of a decayed animal 
body into vegetables, grasses, flowers, follage, herbage, 
or vegetation in general, does not necessarily destroy the 
dentity uf the human body thus decomposed, and enter- 
ing into those exquisitely fine processes through which 
they come forth to again embellish and beautify the 
landscape, the garden, the field, and the forest, and in 
these new and beautiful combinations afford some- 
thing rich, wholesome, and tasty for otheranimals, An 
exceedingly smal! percentage of the animal body enters 
into these new forms of vegetables, flowers, and fruits. 
Alluvial deposits blended with the decomposition of a 
past generation of vegetable growth, solutions of silica, 
minerals, gases, water, and chemical portions of atmos 
pheric air, are the chief and almost sole ingredients that 
enter intothe new growths of vegetation. Whoever exam- 
ined with minuteness, candor, and care a seedling of a 
vegetable, grain, fruit, or flower, and sawsuch a diminu- 
tion in the parts of the delicate seed that was planted as to 
mistake it for some other seed or grain? Absolutely, 
the parts and the bulk of the planted seed are so nearly 
the same thst the natural eye, unaided, can detect no re- 
duction in the quantity or in the form, though the blade 
or the stem of a new plant appears above ground. The 
germination of the seed and the production of another 
life in the new plant have not diminished the form or 
the bulk of the seed, which still remains in the ground, 
or, as in certain plants, is carried upward and adheres 
to thenew stem. Suppose, now, the bulbor seed planted 
be destroyed, or a measure of it enter into the growth of 
some other variety of vegetation, the identity is preserved 
in the new plant which has already sprung up from the 
identical bulb or seed, which subsequently entered into 
new combinations, and contributed to other varieties of 
vegetable growth, and these vegetables, following their 
natural course, enter into new and beautiful animal com- 
binations, One would require 8 powerful microscope to 





detect any loss in the bulk or form of the planted seed for 
some time after germination has taken place and the 
identity of the seed has entered into the new and delicate 
formations we see above ground. So, though the old 
seed, in its decay and dissolution, pass away, the identity 
is retained and maintained. Why not, now, accept the 
law of analogies and admit with Christian candor a resur- 
rected body that shall preserve and perpetuate the identity 
germ of the decayed body in a similar form, only more 
ethereal and permanent an j beautiful, fitted for its celes- 
tial circumstances, surroundings, and requirements ? He 
who preserved the identity amid the natural growth and 
decay as it is carried forward in the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms sround us can surely preserve the iden- 
tity and personality of the godlike form of man, though 
subject to decay and dissolution. A human body was 
assumed by the Holy One in redeeming the world, and 
therefore there can be nothing repugnant to the divine 
nature or beyond the circle of his operations to preserve 
the identical germ of the human body for any number 
of ages, and again rebuild it, retaining much of the same 
figure, but ina beauty and radiance and youthfulness 
ever new, to shine on in fresh splendors, like Christ’s 
own glorious body, amid the realms of bliss forever. 

8. I take exception to the proud assumption contained 
in the saying that the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body is still the common faith of imperfectly instructed 
Christians: a very unseemly indictment against the 
Christian Church of to-day. Well, with the exception 
of avery small section of the Christian Church, the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body at the last day is 
universally held by the Church to-day. What a sweep- 
ing statement, and how uncharitable, that only imper- 
fectly instructed Christians hold to the old Biblical 
standard of the resurrection of the body, while Europe 
and America, comprehending the wisest, the brightest, 
and the best, hold the same old-fashioned doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead, both small and great ! 

4. I notice, in the last place, that, instead of the doc- 
trine being a relic of paganism, the Bible is full of it. 
The one who reads the Bible and interprets it to ignore 
the resurrection must so strain and change the natura] 
sense of innumerable passages as to really invalidate the 
Book as of divine authority and inspiration. I will only 
cite a few passages. You say the doctrine is Pharieatcal. 
Well, Paul was brought up a Pharisee. See 2 Thess. 
iv., 16: ‘For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first.” Col. ilf., 20, 21: ‘‘ We look for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ ;” ‘‘who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body.” 
Who can read the fifteenth of First Corinthians and not 
admit that Paul is arguing by inspiration the resurrec- 
tion of the body ? See also his defense before Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi.), and remember eighth verse : ‘‘ Why should 
it be thought a thing incredible with you that God 
should raise the dead ?” G. J. DINGMAN. 

BELLEVILLE, August 4, 1886. 





ETHICAL INSTRUCTION AT ANN ARBOR. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The author of the article on ‘‘ Ethical and Rellgious 
Instruction in Our Colleges,” published in a recent num- 
ber of The Christian Union, evidently founded his 
statements with regard to the subject, so far as the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is concerned, on an examination of 
the ‘‘ Calendar” of the University for the current year. 
Though an oversight, a ‘‘ seminary ” course in Aristotle’s 
E\ hice, covering two hours per week during the second 
semester, was omitted from the list of courses in phi- 
losophy printed in the Calendar. There was also given 
last year, during the first semester, a similar course in 
Plato’s Republic (as duly mentioned in the Calendar). 
In connection with both of these courses, collateral 
studies in some of the most important texts in ancient 
and modern ethics were carried on, under the direction 
of the instructor, by the students. These courses should 
therefore be added to the one course on ethics which 
alone was mentioned by the author of the article re- 
ferred to. It should be added that the absence from 


the list of courses in philosophy offered the last year of - 


one on the philosophy of religion is due only to circum- 

stances not likely to be often repeated in the future. 

And, finally, every course given at Ann Arbor in the 

history of philosophy or in theoretical philosophy is, by 

necessary inclusion, in its measure a course in religious 

philosophy. Grorcr 8S. Mornzis. 
Norwics, Vt., July 28, 1886. 


THANK YOU. 
Dear Sir: 


Permit me to thank you sincerely for your kind and 
very satisfactory treatment of my letter of June 23, in 
The Christian Union of August 5. 

The Christian Union is a refreehment to me intellect- 
ually and spiritually, because it allows the religiousness 
and Christianity of theories which are in some quarters 
received with impatience and disrespect. Modifications 











of religious belief, however necessary to one’s reason 
and conscience, are attended by more or less internal tur- 
moil, and the attitude of The Christian Union greatly 
tends to restore mental quietness and trust {n God. 

Very sincerely, 


Hvueu O. PENECOSsT. 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 

Will you allow me to direct the attention of those of the 
readers of The Christian Union who wish to understand 
the Chinese question to a very able and statesmanlike 
article on Chinese immigration in the ‘‘ North American 
Review ” for July, by Professor E. W. Gilliam ? There 
are those who regard the fears entertained on the Pacific 
Slope, of peril from this source, as wholly unfounded, 
but they will be convinced on reading this article that 
without restrictive laws the danger of a Mongolian in 
vasion is very real. J.C. H. 

OaKLAND, Cal. 


MOURNING IN COREA. 


N walking through the streets of Seoul one often 

meets with figures clothed from head to foot ina 
grayish-yellow sackcloth, with bright yellow hats, or, 
rather, broad: brimmed straw baskets, on their heads ; 
men, moreover, who further disguise their identity by 
holdixg a strip of sackcloth stretched on pieces of stick 
in front of their faces. These are mourners. In the 
year 1882 a Japanese traveler who landed on the north- 
east coast found the officials and all the inhabitants in 
this lugubrious masquerade. They were in mourning 
for the queen, who was supposed to have been mur- 
dered, but who, after the people had worn sackcloth 
half a year for her sake, emerged safe and sound from 
the hiding-place where she had taken refuge from the 
pursuit of her wicked father-in-law, Tal-on-Kun. Fora 
queen it is customary to mourn twelve months; for 
parents and near kinsfolk three years. What a deep 
influence this prescriptive usage has upon the life of the 
people is illustrated by the following story of an aged 
bachelor who was asked why he bad never taken a wife : 
‘* My parents as well as myself,” he sald, ‘‘ were desirous 
that [ should marry, and, a suitable young lady being 
found, our betrothal took place. Then my future father- 
in-law died, and we had, of course, to wait three years, 
I had hardly put off my mourning than I had to bewall 
the loss of my own poor father. Necessarily, here was 
another term of three years’ waiting. When these were 
up, the mother of my future wife took s!ck and expired, 
and thus we were obliged to delay our marriage another 
three years. Lastly, I had the misfortune to lose my 
own dear mother, which naturally caused a further 
adjournment. So that, as four times three makes twelve, 
that number of years had passed over our heads, and 
made us both the older. At this time my betrothed fell 
ill, and, as she was at death’s door, I went to pav hera 
last visit. My future brother-in-law met me at the door 
and said, ‘ Although you are not formally married, yet 
perhaps [ may for this once look upon you as man and 
wife. Come in and see her.’ I had hardly entered, and 
been for a moment face to face with my poor wife, than 
she breathed her last. When I saw this, all thoughts of 


marriage fled from me, and [ have remained a bachelor 
ever since.”—[London Times. 














LADIES AND THE HIGHER EpvucaTion.—When, re- 
cently, the list of the successful candidates at the Cam- 
bridge Mathematica) Tripos examination was published, 
it was alleged that the ladies of Girton and Newnham 
had not very highly distinguished themselves. But, 
whatever may be true of Cambridge, in the London 
University the ladies are establishing themselves very 
successfully indeed ; and possibly this fact is to be attrib- 
uted to the completeness with which the London exam- 
inations, degrees, and honors have been opened to 
women. In the pass list of the summer matriculation 
examination, just published, thougb the number of male 
candidates shows a slight decline, that of female candi- 
dates exhibits considerable increase. Last year the ladies 
were 106 out of 616—a little more than a sixth. This 
year they number 130 out of 591—considerably more 


than a fifth. If this rate of progress is continued, it can- 
not be J ong before the number of male candidates 
is equaled. Perhaps, indeed, it may be greatly sur- 
passed when the Royal Holloway College at Egham gets 
into full working order, for Mr. Holioway’s idea of a 
complete degree giving university is not likely to be real. 
ized, at least for a while to come. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether the ladies would desire such 
realization.—[ Pail Mall Budget. 








The Kussian Bishops in Siberia have held a conference 
at Irkutsk to consult upon energetic measures for the 
conversion of the heathen. They were of one mind, 
that the greatest necessity was for a larger number of 
better qualified missionaries, that the new converts 
should be more carefully looked after, and that the 
spread of the Raskolniks would have to be opposed by 


hard work. They were also agreed that nothing hin- 
dered the people of the missions so much as the Russian 
officers, who allow themselves to be bribed by the hea- 
then priests, and embezzle the funds which the Govern- 
ment appropriates in aid of the new converts. 
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FINANCIAL. 


A wonderful feeling of security and 
confidence seems to possess the minds of 
men with relation to questions of finance 
and commerce the moment Congress ad- 
journs, This is a severe comment, we 
know, on the chances for mischief that 
seem to inhere jn our national legislature ; 
but the folly that is found in very many 
public enactments of that body, espectally 
in its attempts to regulate and control the 
financial methods and aetions of the 
executive department, without knowing 
at all to what its crude legislation tends, ; 
makes intelligent students of these inter- 
ests tremble lest at any time the wise men 
of Washington might inflict the country 
with another monstrosity as damaging 
and discreditable as the silver coinage 
law, which, owing to the demagoguery 
and blind prejudice of Congressmen, it is 
now found impossible to get repealed, 
notwithstanding its continuance on the 
statute book threatens to work great 
peri] to our currency. The Morrison 
resolution, to which we referred in our 
last, passed the Senate ina modified form. 
The amendments made to it in the latter 
body eliminated from it the direct assault 
made on our national honor by the resolu- 
tion as first introduced by the Democratic 
leader of the House; but the whole pro- 
ceeding was uncalled for, and there is 
reason for congratulation that the bill 
bas failed to receive the signature of 
the Presi*ent; which failure, owing 
to the adjournment of Congress before 
the ten days given him for the consid- 
eration of enactments has transpired, 
works the death of this resolution. It 
was born in ignorance and prejudice, if 
not in iniquity, and it is fitting that it 
should die under the condemnation of an 
intelligent public mind. At best it was a 
trick of politicians trying to make a record 
in the minds of the ignorant people of the 
country—people who know nothing of the 
possibility for evil that lurked in its pro- 
visions. 

The corn crop, as we intimated last 
week, is turning out well enough. Slight 
damage was done to it during July in cer 
tain limited localities in the Northwestern 
corn belt, and in rare instances, of no great 
extent of territory, it may be that this 
damage will produce a failure in spots ; 
but the aggregate crop will be ample, 
and probably not over five or ten per 
cent. less than the great yield of 1885, for 
the average planted in corn is larger than 
last year, and this fact will go far to offset 
the shortage in localities. The generous 
wheat crop is already telling in the in- 
creasing earnings of railways. The figures 
representing the railway traffic of our 
railways at the present time are sources of 
tribulation to the evil prognosticators 
whose interests are on the side of depres- 
sion and disaster. Some three weeks ago 
a large number of Chicago speculators 
started out on the theory that the spring 
wheat crop was a total wreck ; they laid 
their schemes of speculation accord- 
ingly; but their nice plans are upset, 
and now they have undertaken to 
retrieve their ill fortune in their late 
enterprises by circulating widespread 
their corn-crop failure theory; but as 
they are obliged to manufacture it out of 
whole cloth, all symptoms being against 
their diagnosis, they find it laborious and 
unremunerative. In the meantime the 
present facts and prospects assure a large 
wheat crop, of probably 450,000,000 bush- 
els, a corn crop of 1,800,000,000 to 
1,900,000,000 bushels, and a cotton crop 
larger than the extraordinary one of 
last year. It is owing to the gradual 
realization of these truths that the rail- 
ways are crowded with last years sur- 
plus products, which are being moved 
to make way for the incressing abun- 
dance. The Granger roads are perhaps 
showing less in increased earnings than 
either the groups of E «stern trunk roads or 
the Southwestern systems, St. Paul returns 
$40,000 increase for the fourth week of 
July over the corresponding week of 1885 ; 
Lilinois Central, $46,000; Omaha, about 


$11,000; Indiana, Bloomington & West- 

ern, nearly $22,000; Chicago & North- 

western, $24,000 ; Denver & Rio Grande, 

$52 000; Canadian Pacific, $11,000; 

Wabash, $120, 000—which latter is a most 

remarkable showing; Milwaukee, Lake 

Shore & Western, $41,000 ; Chicago & Al 

ton, $11,000; and St. Loufs & San Fran- 

cisco, about $18,000. We have given here 
a variety of roads, covering a wide area 

These are all increases in the fourth week 

of July. We should have added the earn- 
ings of Louisville & Nashville, which, 
next to Wabash, leads the list with an in- 
crease of nearly $80,000 for the time 
named. It is plain, and beyond question, 
that such figures as these are sig 

nificant, and it is not strange that in 
view of them an extensive buying de- 
mand from the foreign markets has set 
in, which is absorbing a large range of in 

vestment securities, as well as those of the 
more speculative character. The brighter 
prospects for Wabash have attracted at- 
tention to the senior and main line seeur- 
ities of this road, and,®with a final assur- 
ance that the reorganization is a settled 
fact (which was given this week, in the 
payment, to the court, of the balance of 
purchase money required under the recent 
foreclosure), we may reasonably expect 
that these bonds wiil again become the 
favorites of careful investors. It wlil 
prove useless for the reorganization com- 
mittee of thiscompany to try and escape 
from paying in cash the full back interest 
on its divisional bonds; the committee 
has the money for this purpose on hand, 
however much it may deny this fact, and 
it «ust pay this money to the bond- 
holders for whom, in part, it was assessed 
on the shareholders. It had better look 
this fact in the face, or it may discover, too 
late, that proceedings in foreclosure by 
the senior bondho'der committee mean 
serious business. With this interest paid 
up fn full, the bondholders will be ready 
to consider its last proposition of a general 
five per cent. classitied bond ; but we give 
this reconstruction committee fair warn- 
ing that not until ft does this just and 
necessary thing will it be able to negoti 


ate with the bondholders in question, sven 
though the bondholders’ committee might 
favor such negotiation. We speak from 
the book in this matter. The money 
marbet has hardened a very little during 
the week, and rates average two and a 
half to three per cent. on call loans. Yet 
there is a plethora of money on ’Change. 
The rates for sterling exchange had 
weakened to that degree that a talk about 
importations of gold is becoming current ; 
only a Darrow margin rematns before this 
point will be reached ; and now, in addi- 
tion to security bills, cotton bills are being 
made in anticipation of the new crop 
We look for a crowding down to lower 


way. Bonds and stocks are all strong to 
buoyant. The bank statement {fs as fol 
lows: 


LOaNnS, INCTORSO........00ce00s $3,841,600 
Specie, increase................. 812,800 
. 5,268.00 

896.900 

4,231,475 





This leaves the surplus reserve of city 
banks at less than $9,000 000, occasioned 
by demand for currency from the in 
terfor. 








MR, BUMBLEBEE. 


rates, and, later, for specie shipments this| 7, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 7 to per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest. Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
Cu., in sums of @200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without charge. BE®T LO- 
CATIONIN THE UN 


The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu 
lar, and references before you inycst elsowhere 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN, 





6c ¥ ; “lo 8°lo 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg lowa. incorporates, with a paid up cap- 
tal of ®500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakots, offer firat Mortgage Farm Loans in 
owa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., both Principal anc 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
ears, by Mortgage loans deposited with the 
ercantile Trust (‘o., N. ¥. It also issues 
mand Ve tes of Deposit ai 5 per cent. interest 
Write for pamphlet and references, - 

Home Office, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
E. 8 Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


7 Fehr 8% 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 
to 8 percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
payment of principal and interest remitted free of 
change. »ans secured on Rea! Estate in Min- 
neapolis orimproved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 
or Dakota, worth three to six times the loan 
Sw) selected locations. Refer to National Ban 
of Commerce, Minneapolis, and Banks generally. 
Before inv send for forms and particulars to 
SH BAKER sists conte fien': 
ND Ss, Minn., or 
BAML.R, MacLEAN, 


xchange Pr, NewYork 


NVEST Sel ype gg 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F. M. Perkins, L. H. Perkins 
Prestient, LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $259,000. 
Carefully 
ia N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satisfaction. 
Ten years’ experience. No losses. Referto Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds of investors. Send for pamphlet forme and full 
information. Branch Offices in N. Y. City, Albany & 
Phil, K.Y. Otice, 187 B’way. C. C. Hine & Son, Agta. 






















N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
115-117 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


BONDS Of Counties, Cities, &c. of high grade a 
—— 


specialty. Send for descriptive lists. 





OPFICE OF THBP 


ATLANTIC 


New York, January 23d, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity tothe Charter of the 


affairs on the 81st of December, 1885: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
abe 1885, to 81st December, 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1885 


Prrrrerr ieee 1,839,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,196,143 76 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 





Uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,$8,770,004 8¢ 
Losses pals 4, - ns te 
same period........... 3915020 67 
Returns of Pre- : 
miums and 
Expenses. ...$776,712 42 


y has the follo assets, viz.: 
tates and State 7 a 
_ Stock, City, Bank, and other 


The Com 
nited 





Six per cent. interest on 


the ontstand! 
tificates of profits will be p oN a 


ald to the holders 


Tuesday, the Second of February n 
The outstanding certificates of the mod ot 
181 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 





insect agency, one of which I will tran- 


visits of insects, but gave them the other 
requisites of reproduction ; viz., sunlight 
and moisture. He also selected one hun- 
dred heads and left them free to the visits 


one hundred heads that the insecis did not | 
get to failed to produce a single seed, | 
while those that were visited by the Insects 
produces 27,000 seeds, thus showing that 
nsects are a great factor in the fertiliza- 
tion of flowers. Red clover was iatroduced 
into Australia, and seed taken from here) 
would grow and produce a good crop;' 
but there was one great drawback, and 
that was this, the clover would not repro- 
duce itself ; they could not raise seed from 
it, as the proper insect necessary to its 
fertilization was wanting. They then 
introduced several colonies of bumble- 
bees, after which the clover bore seed the 


| 





same as in this country.—(Exchange. 


Darwin made some experiments in which date al 
regard to the fertilization of flowers by | 


scribe. He selected one hundred heads of ee 
red clover, which he excluded from the} certificates wili be issued on and after 


of insects, with the folluwing results : the}. 





thereof, or their legal representatives, 
r Tuesday, the Second of February eee 
| interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be ) predeans at the time of pay- 

and canceled. 

| aie aie ance 
premiums of the Com ‘or 
year ending 81st December, 1885, for" which 
Tuesday 


the Fourth of May next. F 
By order of the Board. 


J, H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. | 


TRUSTEES: 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
CHAR ARSHALL, 
FREDI RICK H. CO&SITT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
CHARLES D. LEVER 


’ 6H, 
JOAN LL Sree, 
¥. DENTON 8 
GEORGE BLIS&, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 


ION. Fifteen years’ expe. | 
rience. Ample capital. Wide connections. Res*r | 


Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans; payable | 


Mutual Insurance Company, |>S432.5 
Company, submit the following Statement of it | T= 


$3,856,618 66 | 


EPIL AEE 084,685 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
. areas 1,438,600 00 
Real Estate and Claims due th 
Mee ag bot =e iy ‘ cenees 4 | 
E remium No an Bilis Receiva e 1, '» 
. 8 ” Sapa 228,897 88 
MN i tnsicrinttey ertinnnds $12,740,826 46 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and | 


EQUITABLE 


Mortgage Company. 


FARM. BONDS 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
GUARANTEED. 
Capital, $600,000.00 


A pamphlet containing information cov 
;ering the history of Farm Mortgages for 
| the past twenty-five years sent free on appl! 


cation. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 B’way, Evening Post B’ld’s. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, V.P. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. 


Mortgages and Municipal 


Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska 





H. H. FITCH, Manager 
PHILADELPHIA, 112 South Fourth Street. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
JOHN C AVERY, General Manager 
THE 


PHCUENIX 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 





CASH CAPITAL................-.-- $2,000,000 00 
| Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..... 231,473 72 
| Reserve for Re-Insurance........... 1,334,932 36 
| NET SURPLUS .......... 921,+14 62 


$4.488.229 70 
ny 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres 
C. SKILTON, S8ec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec 


TOTAL ASSETS 


KELLOGG, President. 
w. 
. M, 


|H 


D. 
3 MAGILL, Gen’! Ag’t West. Dep’t, Cincinnati, O. 
A 


-F.SPEAR, Ase’t Gen’! Ag’t West. Dep’t,Cincinnati.O, 
E. MAGILL. Gen’] Ag’t PacificDept. San Francisco. 





iA MAN 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI® 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
\sTILLWATER 
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‘CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close re on t 

| all principal lines East and West, at ere ce 
minal points, constitutes the most important mid 
continental link in that system of through transp Tt 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Cocst it 
is also the favor > and best route to and from points 
ast, Northeas and Southeast, and corresponding 


points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 


rity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballasted roade 
} bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel ~ il 8 ee 
| tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock us near 
| Perfection ac human skill can make it, th safety 
| aprlianccs of patent buffers, platforms and air brakes 
| and that cxacting discipline which governs the prac. 
tical oporction of all its trains. Other specicities of 
this route aro Transfers at all connectin points in 
Union Depots, and the unsurpassed coanforts and 
| luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 
The Fast Express Trains betwe t 

Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas C y ethane oath 2 
Atchison are composed of well yontil ted, ih 


| holstercd Day Coaches, Magnificen’ Pultiman > ace 
Sleopors of the latest design, and sumptuous pine’ 
Cars, in which elaborately cooked meals aro urely 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City ind Atchison 
| ave also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cors. 


P The Famous Albert Lea Route 
8 tho direct and favorite line betwee P 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where pncetee in pte 


in Union Depots for all points in the x crritorios « 
| British Provinces. Over this routo Fast i. 
Trains are run to the watering places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting —.d fishin 
Rrounds of ooh and Ne res Ae It is also the mos 
| § @ route to the rich whe D. ri 
| earth interior Dakota ee a 
another DIR“CT LINE, via Senocs and Kan- 
kakee, has been opened between Cincinn ti, 4 
—_— and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kanoa City, 
inneapolis a nd St. Pau! and intermediatc points. : 
| For detailed information see Maps and Folders 
| obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
| Offices in the 


poo United States and Canada; or by ad- 


R. R. CABLE, 


E. ST. JOH 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, a 


Gen’! T’kt & Pass. Ag’h, 
CHICAGO. 





BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING, 


The Original' Beware of imitations! < 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 








A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President, 
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THOUSAND ISLANDS AND HOW 
TO REACH THEM. 


* Of all the summer resting-places accessible 
to New York, there is probably none more 
attractive than the Islands of the St. Law- 
rence. The beautiful expanse of water from 
Clayton to the Long Sault is crowded with a 
perfect maze of islands, 1,692 in number, of 
all sizes and of all kinds ; some not more than 
a yard or so in extent, some covering many 
acres ; some bare, rocky, and desolate, others 
rovered with a heavy growth of pine and 
hemlock. 

Tue New York, Ontario & Western Railway 
s the only line running Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ng Cars between New York and the Thousand 
Islands. Passengers leaving New York on 
the Thousand Island express from Jay Street 
Ferry at 5:15 p.m, or from foot of West 
Forty-second Street, 5:35 Pm ,run through 
to Cape Vincent without change of cars, at 
which point the new steam:r ‘‘ St. Lawrence ”’ 
gs waiting to convey passengers down the 
river, through twenty-five miles of beautiful 
island scenery, to Alexandria Bay. Return- 
ing, the steamer leaves Alexandria Bay, con 
necting at Cape Vincent with New York ex- 
press, arriving in New York at 9:25 a mM. Day 
train leaves Jay Street at 8:50 a.m, Forty- 
second Street at 9:10 a 8. This is the most 
enjoyable route to the islands. All trains 
run along the picturesque west shore of the 
Hudson, through the highlands of that lordly 
stream, over the foothills of the Catskills, 
and through the mountainous region of Cen- 
tral New York, as well as through the beauti- 
ful valleys of the Delaware, Susquehanna, 
and Chenango rivers. 

From Central Square these trains are run 
* over the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
Railroad. Whatever route you take from New 
York, the Thousand Islands are reached only 
over this line. This great system comprises 
all the railroad lines leading to all pleasure 
resorts in Northern New York and along to 
River St. Lawrence. Solid trains are run by 
this line from Niagara Falls, from Suspension 
Bridge, from Rochester, from Syracuse, from 
Rome, and from Utica to the Thousand 
Islands. 


THE 








Pure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
erjoy perfect health. Hood's Sarsaparilla puri 
fies the blood and strengthens the system 








THE MOUNTAIN LION. 


Some pretty big stories come from Cali- 
fornia of some pretty big mountain lions 
they have on the Pacific coast, but [ think 
we have here in Montana larger and more 
ferocious specimens of this feline species 
than Californians ever heard or dreamed 
of. Certainly they are found in great 
numbers all through this northwestern belt 
of country, and their ravages extend so 
far as to attack not only weak calves and 
yearlings on the ranges, but also sheep, 
goats, and full-grown steer?. 

The natural home of the mountain lion 
is in the Northwest, and the fathers of the 
species live here in Montana among the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. Since 
the disappearance of the vast herds of 
bison that once roamed over the prairies 
of Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming, the 
plains and hills of the Northwest have be- 
come infested with all sorts of wild ani- 
mals. Wolves and coyotes are, of course, 
the most destructive, but this is owing 
rather to their astonishing numbers than 
anything else. Mountain lions come next, 
and are slmost as numerous as their 
cousins, the coyotes and wolves. Close 
after the lions follow the bears, of which 
there are severs] varieties in the Rocky 
Mountains, such as cinnamon, black, 
brown, silver-tip. and the true grizzly, 
found far up among the peaks, near the 
perpetual snow line. 

But the mountain lions, owing to their 
ferocity and great numbers, must be con- 
sidered the most dangerous and most de- 
structive wild animal we have. §9 bold 
have they become of late that cattlemen, 
and the Territorial authorities too, have 
been compelled to g:ve attention to the 


yavages committed by these beasts among | 





the flocks and herds. A lively war of ex- 
termination has been going cn, against 
them for some time. The Territory offers 
a premium of eight dollars on every ecalp 
brought in to be punched, and some of the 
counties add to the inducement by < ffer- 
ing on their own accounts a nice little sum 
in addition to the Territorial bounty. The 
cowboys, with lots of spare time on their 
hands during the winter months, gain a 
handsome largess for themselves (not to 
speak of the fun and sport they have) by 
hunting and killlng mountain lions from 
November to March. The cow-puncher 
with an eye to business first draws on the 
Territorial treasurer for eight dollars; he 
then hands a bill to the county for some 
thing more, and finally sells the hide 
to a furrier for what it is worth. There 
were 144 mountain lions killed and paid 
for in Montana in 1884; 161 in 1885, for 
which $1,288 came out of the Territorial] 
treasury ; and this year the figures prom- 
ise to run up to 200 or thereabouts.— 
| Philadelphia Times. 








MANCHESTER’S SINGING BEACH. 


Everybody has heard of the singing 
beach at Manchester, Mass., the sand of 
wh‘ch for a distance of about a fifth ofa 
mile gives out a. sound when walked upon 
or even when stirred by astick ; but it is 
not so generally known that in 1884 in- 
quiry among the superintendents of the 
life saving service showed that samples of 
the singing sand could be found in twenty- 
six different places on our coast, It is 
sald that later investigation has increased 
the number to seventy-four in America 
and thirteen abroad. At Manchester an 
experiment showed that the sound evoked 
from the sand by driving a stick into it 
could be heard at a distance of one hun- 
dred and forty feet over the roar of the 
surf. Professors Bolton, of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Julien, of Columbia, have been 
making a study of the subject, and their 
conclusions are thus given: ‘‘ The singing 
sand may occur in comparatively small 
patches in the midst of ordinary sand ; it 
always occurs between the limits of high 
and low tide; the same sand does not 
produce sounds at all seasons, nor does it 
always give forth like sounds ; when wet 
it does not emit sounds. Samples when 
transported in bags lost their sonorousness, 
but retained it when sent in bottles.” The 
leading theory is that the sound is pro- 
duced by friction between the angular 
particles, and the conditions are believed 
by Professor Julien to be perfect dryness, 
uniformity of grain, varying from one- 
fifth to one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 
and freedom from dust.—[Buffalo Cou- 
rier. 








THE PICTURED ROCKS OF VIRGINIA. 


The famous pictured rocks on the 
Evansville pike have been a source of 
wonder and speculation for more than 
a century, and have attracted much atten 
tion among the learned men of this coun- 
try and Europe. The cliff upon which 
these drawings exist is of considerable 
size, and within a short distance of the 
highway above mentioned. The rock is 
a white sandstone which wears little from 
exposure to the weather, and upon its 
smooth surface are delineated the outlines 
of at least fifty species of animals, birds, 
reptiles, and fish, embracing in the num- 
ber pantbers, deer, buffalo, otters, beav- 
ers, wildcats, foxes, wolves, raccoons, 
opossums, bears, elk, crows, eagles, tur- 
keys, eels, various sorts of fish, large and 
small snakes, etc. In the midst of this 
silent menagerie of specimens of the ani. 
mal kingdom is the full length ef a female 
form, beautiful and perfect in every re- 
spect. Interspread among the drawings 
of animals, etc., are imitations of the foot- 
prints of each sort, the whole space occu- 
pled being 150 feet long by 50 wide. To 
what race the artist belonged, or what his 
purpose was in making these rude portraits 
must ever remain a mystery, but the work 
was evidently done ages ago. — [Ex- 
Change. 
































EWENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. ° 
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Thc rough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
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Standard Typewriter 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 
s i writer from 
fatigue. At- 
tention is 
called to the 
increased ex- 
: cellence of 
f this incom- 
[= parable ma- 
—— : — chine. Buy it 
with the privilege of returning it unbroken at 
any time within thirty days «'.0 D. for full price 
paid if not absolutely satisfactory in every re- 
spect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
839 Broadway, New York. 
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Prains. 


All Druggists 
keehk Pain-K ler. 








| Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 
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COLLAR 
- , 
ubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo.| 4 54 Pair of Caffs. 


Indispensable and economical fur hot weather. 

Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 

Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 
REVERSIBLE COLLARCO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 

















NATURE’S - BELUBLE REWEDY 
CURE FOR For *ick Stemach, 


CONSTIPATION, we 


Wanted for “The H , 


er, 
Bilious Headache, AGENT Christianity,” by Abbott. A 
a chance. A $4 book the popular price of 


TR. Costivencss. Te € 
1.75. Liberal terms. Th: 1 
'T A R R A NT’S as one of the few great woligtine wile: pepe 


EFFERVESCENT | Srncon 2 Goo Publishers Pore nts Terns free 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


It is certain in its effects, 
It is tle in ite action. It 








In the morning, from the window 
you Bee, 80 old yet ever new, the blue 
«ky, with the floating white clouas, 
rhe myriad shades of soft green, 
flecked witb ali the tints of the flow. 
‘rs. Every time we meet you we try 
to tell you sometbhiug more about 
this old yet ever new and fascinst 
ing story of c-lor Will you read 
hereafter as we wri'e. under this 
sign of the Painter's daily wil? The 
F J. NASH M’F’G CO.. Nyack, Rock 
land Co., N. Y., M'f'rs of Ready 
Int+ resting Circulars Free. If your 

you these gooos apply to us direct, 


The New Upright Piano 
MASON & HAMLIN 


instrument has incited the efforts of inventive talent to such ad 

besa abio to devlos practice and’ permanent inprovenst tr tee mi 
n e rovement 

strings, upon which it be almost the who'e value of Stonh Inome fastening the 

since a piano out of tune hes no value as a musical ins un ry 

almost wholly governed by the fastening of tne strings. - 


Since the world or as soon after as 
ey ven into e plank ; 
2 


» ERY 


tives yourselves, or 
° your chidren to take them; 
Ic . ea ac @ always use this elegant 
§ pharmaceutical para- 
AND tion which has been for 
more than forty years a 
publie favorite. Boia by 
etruggists everywhere. eau. 
dealer refuses 








o egree the 
: as has 
— ; and yet. has received, no one 
therto plano as a musical instrument de 
trument, and the capacity to remain in 


pianos were invented, the end of the string has 

and this peg has leaned and bent under Sey Pd pe tiered 

sion, ond - ard —— a aesnenee A iy 4 — in the tiresome effort to 
precise ould @ while loosening t 

wood, and providing a certainty that the tuner would soon have to be sent for again? we 


The absurdity of it has not seemed to occur to the 


public, who wonder that their Planos are 6o 


out of tune; and manufacturers have gone one after another, —_ 
in instruments th«t are otherwise 7 dels of the high ot amit ae apg Ly 
though the could be improved in every other respect but this. 


At last it remained for Mason & Hamuix, accustomed for years to ransack th 
in to the same spirit of investigation to the field of piamo-makine= = y 
too much to say that y have made the one improvement of all the others of this age. 


etal frame, in which is cast a pro flange, iron “ carriers,” 
to these the strings are atiac rmly held to thelr position: 

lance that it is a mechanical impossivility for them to stir from their true 
to the BrofeesiGnal Wauer wh has aif his’ Its oomeerded ote 

ee Baum © contended with the 
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and tne ease 

smoothness must be a delight 
sticking and “ jumping ” of the pin 


it should be remembered that Mason & HaMLin have availed themselves of every improvement alread 
made in other features of the piano as constructed by other makers; but to them ali they have add 


We had the pleasure of seeing and hearing this piano in the elegant rooms of 
Thursday last, when we were at once convinced of the invaluable importanc. ane oe a 
described above, as well as charmed with the Quality of emitted sound, and the msthetic e egance of 
the instrument as a piece of furniture. The man cf science must acknowledge the mathematical 
truthfulness of the princi which are called into action in the alterations, the musical cunuvisseur 
must be with its volume of clear-cut meiody, while the artistic eye musi see the perfect 
= of and beauty ef proportion in its form and adornment.—{U 0 Andicator: Art and 





Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 
164 Tremont St., Boston ; 46 Rast 1éth 86, (Union Sq.), New York ; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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FACTS ABOUT BELLS. 


The nature of the country has much to 
do with the sound of bells. In a hilly 
locality a bell will not be heard half so 
far as if the land were level or nearly so. 
A bell will be heard a great deal farther 
lengthwise of a valley than over the hills 
at the sides. Where bell-rooms are lower 
than the surrounding buildings and trees, 
these obstructions break the sound and 
prevent a free passage for a distance. 
Towers having small windows or openings, 
with the lower boards close together, often 
box up the sound. In cities the noise of 
steam and horse cars, manufacturing es. 
tablishments, carriages and carts rattling 
over the pavement, is so great that bells 
are not expected to be heard at any con- 


siderable distance, and this is the reason | 


why in all cities several bells are used for 
fire-alarm purposes, it being impossible for 
one bell—no matter how great it may be 
—to be heard above the thousand and one 
nolses incident to every large place. Itis 
said that the largest bell ever made in this 
country weighed twenty-two thousand 
pounds, and before it was fractured hung 
in the City Hall, in New York. On one 
or two occasions this bell was heard up 
the Hudson River thirteen miles, in the 
night, when the city was comparatively 
quiet. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that bells can be heard in proportion to 
their weight ; that {s, a bell of two thou- 
sand pounds will be heard twice as far as 
one of one thousand pounds. This is not 
so, for the reason that the larger bell does 
not possess anything iike twice the 
resonant surface of the smaller one. 
What is gained and admired in the 
larger bell is its deep, majestic, and dig- 
nified tone, which it is impossible to se 
cure in the smaller one, the weight of a 
bell invarlably governing its tone. A bell 
of one hundred or two hundred pounds 
in an open belfry, or an engine-house, a 
schoolhouse, or a factory in the country, 
is frequently heard at a long distance, out 
of proportion, apparently, to one of one 
thousand pounds {n a church tower near 
by, and instances of this kind frequently 
cause no little comment in the way of 
comparison. One reason for this is that 
the small bell has a sharp, shrill, pen 
trating sound that must of necessity be 
heard a great deal farther, in proportion 
to its weight, than the low, mellow sound 
of the church bell, The same principle 
applies to the whistle of a locomotive, 
and it is heard a long distance simply 
because its tone is shrill and penetrating. 
When hung stationary, and struck or 
tolled, bells will not be heard, as a rule, 
half as far as when swung. The swing- 
ing motion throws up the mouth of the 
bell, and not only carries the sound off, but 
imparts to it a richness that is always 
abse.t when the bell is at rest and 
struck. A great deal is to be gained by 
ringing the bell properly, throwing the 
mouth well up and not lazily jingling it. 
It is not physical strength that is required 
in ringing a bell so much as “‘ getting the 
knack” of catching the rope just right, 
particularly on the second ‘‘down pull.” 
The windows in the tower ‘should be as 
open as possible, and the tower celled just 
above the windows.—([Fireman’s Stand- 
ard. 


THE EDUCATED FINNS, 


In a communication from the Rev. Dr. 
Craig, formerly of Hamburg, now one of 
the association secretaries of the Religious 
Tract Society, the following incident is 
narrated. Dr. Craig was traveling at the 
time with a friend in Northern Europe. 

“ What is the use of printing books for 
these Finns ?” said my friend to me one 
morning, sitting opposite me at the break- 
fast-table in the hotel at Helsingfors. ‘‘ It 
is pure waste of money. Oaly look at 
these peasants in the market-place opposite 
the win iow, and you will see how useless 
it is to offer them books. I do not suppose 
one in a hundred can read.” 

“I bet you a pound,” safd a gentle- 
man who heard the remark, ‘‘ that of every 
dozen of the peasants ten can read,” 








“Done,” said my friend, ‘‘ and as soon 
as breakfast is over we go and try.” 

‘« Waste of money to accept of sucha 
bet,” I whispered across the table; ‘‘ but 
if you wish to try I will give you copies 
of Bishop Ryle’s tracts, or of Moody’s ser- 
mons, in Finnish, Swedish, Lettish, Estho 
nian, or aby other language you requlre. 
For, while these peasants can mostly speak 
two or three of these languages, they will 
not be able to read more than one.” 

The two gentlemen went down to the 
great market square, where many hun- 
dreds of country people had been selling 
their butter and eggs and fowls and 
vegetables since four o’clock in the morn 
ing, and it was now after seven. AsI op- 
pose betting I declined to accompany them, 
but watched them from the window. My 
friend had the right of selection, and did 
not, of course, choose those that seemed 
the most intelligent. The other gentleman 
ascertained what language each one knew 
best, and proceeded with the examination 
The result was that every one of the 
twelve could read some of the languages 
with which he was provided. 

When the gentlemen returned I ex- 
plained to my friend how the law of the 
land requires every one who wishes to be 
married, or to set up any business on his 
own account, to produce a certificate of 
confirmation. Nearly the whole popula- 
tion of Finland, about 2,000,000, are 
Lutherans ; and they cannot be confirmed 
without being able to read and repeat 
Luther’s Catechism, with the Ten Com 
mandments and the Apostles’ Creed. If 
the candidate for confirmation had grown 
up where there was no school, then the 
Lutheran pastor must teach hfm or her to 
read ; and thus it happens that so much 
education is compulsory. By way of com- 
fort, my friend was told that he had 
richly deserved to lose his pound for being 
so stupid as to suppose that the Tract 
Society would waste its money by prepar 
{og books for people who cannot use 
them.—[Lelsure Hour. 








PRECIOUS STONES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The total value of the gems proper mined 
in the United States in 1884 was less than 
$30 000, and yet we imported during the 
same year more than $9 000,000 worth of 
diamonds and other precious stones. Dia- 
monds have been found in various parts of 
the country, but chiefly in Callfornia and 
North Carolina, though the largest dlamozd 
yet discovered here was dug up by a labor- 
er, thirty or more years ago, in Manchester, 
Va. This stone, not at first recognized. 
weighed originally 23% carats, and, when 
reduced by cutting, 11 1116 carats, and 
{t was deemed so valuable that at one 
time $6 000 was loaned on it, though now, 
because of its undesirable color and cer- 
tain imperfections, it is not worth more 
than a twentieth part of that sum. The 
California diamonds, found in fifteen or 
twenty different places, the most prolific 
being Cherokee Flats, Butte County, are 
all the colors known in the stone— 
white, yellow, straw, and rose; but they 
are generally very small, ranging in value 
from $10 to $50 each. The largest, dis- 
covered at French Corral, weighed 7} car- 
ats, and many are unearthed whose value 
in the rough is not less than $100. Dla- 
monds are also found in North Carolina in 
association with the flexible sandstone 
called itacolumite, which is peculiar to 
that State, where, too, sapphires of nota 
ble brilliancy have appeared. Fine speci 
mens of chrysoberyl, a stone which some- 
times is almost equal in appearance to the 
yellow diamond, and is principally ob- 
tained in Brazil and Ceylon, have been 
found in different parts of New England, 
New York, and the Southern States, and 
the spinel, a beautiful gem, which is 
often sold for Oriental ruby, is distributed 
in the same way. The best crystals of 
topaz come from the Platte Mountains in 
Colorado. Only insignificant quantities 
of emeralds and beryls have been found 
within our boundaries, but garnets, which, 
although smaller, are equal to the best of 





Africa and Ceylon, are discovered on the 
Colorado River plateau. The amethyst is 
quite common in New England, and ap- 
pears in several places in the Southern 
States. One specimen, found near Che- 
shire, in Connecticut, rivals in colors the 
best amethysts of Siberia, but the most 
remarkable native ametbyst is that lately 
deposited in the National Museum by 
Dr. Lucas, It is a turtle-shaped, prehis- 
toric cutting, 2% inches in length, 2 
{nches in width, and 1} inches in thick. 
ness, is transparent and flawless. Of all 
the gem stones, however, the greatest 
revenue—in 1884, $10 000—comes from 
smoky quartz, the finest specimens of 
which are found at Bear Creek, in 
Colorado. 


JUVENILE READING MATTER. 


Scarcely a day passes that the press does 
not contain an item from some part of the 
Union illustrating the evils that grow out 
of the reading of pernicious papers and 
stories by children. Probably not one in- 
stance of depravity in a thousand result- 
ing from euch literature gets into print. 
Girls and young women are doubtless 
affected more than are boys and young 
men, because they have more time to read 
and less employment to divert their minds 
into useful and instructive channels. 

It would be a great exaggeration to say 
that all or nearly all readers of dime nov- 
els and flashy, sensational papers and 
magazines go to the bad. A very large 
proportion do not become criminals or 
descend into the slums, but their views of 
the responsibilities and duties of life be 
come dwarfed or distorted so as to render 
them unhappy, and they become the cause 
of much unhappiness to all connected 
with them, efther in the family circle or 
among friends. 

It is not necessary that young people, 
and children especially, should have their 
reading matter limited to the goody-goody 
books that in some respects are as objec- 
tionable as dime novels. There are many 
excellent books, magazines, and papers 
now published especially for young peo- 
ple, that are not only highly interesting 
but are instructive, and tend to develop 
the moral character as well as the mind. 

It is the duty of parents to know what 
thelr children—small or large—read, to 
forbid the reading of objectionable matter, 
and to provide for them wholesome liter- 
ature. 

The dafly as well as the popular weekly 
paper is largely read by children and 
youths. While it is objected that much {s 
published in such papers that should be 
kept from the eyes of children, it is the 
duty of parents to teach them to separate 
the good from the bad. Moral lessons 
may be taken and strength of character 
developed from the accounts dally pub 


lished of great and even infamous crimes. 
The worthy parent teaches his or her 
children to avoid bad company, and to 
pay no attention to improper language 
heard on the streets. The conscientious 
— gives a dally history of the 
world, the good and the bad. yet present- 
ing the bad in such a manner as to bring 
it into contempt, and to hold the doers of 
the evil up to public scorn. The evil 
cannot be ignored. Let it be recognized 
and condemned.—[Savannah News. 














MUCH SENSE IN TWO SENTENCES. 


‘* Which doctor cures the most patients ?”’ 
asked a shrewd matron who had just moved 


jinto town. When she was told, the lady 


promptly replied: ‘* He’s the man I wantin 
sickness,’”?” Drs, STARKEY & PALEN, No. 
1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa , point 
with sincere pride to their long list of cures 
of acute and chronic diseases by their Com- 
peund Oxygen Treatment. Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Rbenumatism, and Neu- 
ralgia are especially curable by this system. 
They will gladly send you, free by mail, a 
pamphlet that tells all about the Compound 
Oxygen. Write and ask for it. 








A SOFT, VELVET TEXTURE is imparted tothe skin 
by the use of Glenu’s Sulphur Soap. For skin 
diseases it should be used freely. Never takea 
bath without it. It is also especially useful as a 
means of bleaching and purifying woolen, cot 
ton, and linen fabrics. 

Glenp’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 0 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Ma, 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in] Minute. Sq 





Peculiar 


To itself in many important particulars, Hoed’s 
Sarsaparilla is different from and superior w any 
other medicine. 

Peculiar in combination, proportion, and prepara- 
tion of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsaparilia possesses 
the full curative value of the best-known remedins 
of the vegetable kingdom. 

Pecullar in its medicinal merit, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
parilla accomplishes cures hitherto unknown. 

Peculiar in strength and economy, Hood's Sarse- 
parilia is the only medicine of which can truly be 
said, ‘100 doses one dollar.” Medicines in larger 
and smailer bottles require larger doses, and do not 
produce as good results as Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

Peculiar in its “ good name at home”—there is 
more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold in Lowell, where 
it is made, than of all other blvod purifiers, 

Peculiar in its phenomenal! record of sales abroad, 
no other preparation has ever attained such poyu- 
larity in so short a time. 

Peculiar in the confidence it wins among all clas es 
of people, one bottie of Hood’s Sarsaparilla sills 
another. 

Peculiar in the care and neatness with which it is 
put up, Hood’s Sarsaparilia gains favor at a giant e. 

Do not be induced to buy otner preparations. Be 
sure to get “the peculiar medicine,” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C. L HuOD & Cu., apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
WALTER’S PARK SANITARIUM, 


Wernersville, Berks Uo., Pa, 

This famous health resurt is open for the re- 
ception of gue-ts ail the year. The magnificence 
of ite surroundings ; its entire freedom from mosqul- 
toes and malaria; 1,U0U feet above tlue water; with 
the air of Uolurado, tue seeuery of the Catskiis; 
with pure spriug water, and the most sucvessful 
Management, it bas given | Wernersville a uational 
reputatiun. Kaths, 5weuish Movements, masse se, 
electricity, orchards, —-- Vineyard, dairy, 


livery. send a are 
ROBKKI ALTER, M Db, 








ARLE w 9 ANDICO BoLYi. 
Ite merits as a W ASit BLUE have been fuk © 
and endorsed by thousandsof housekee ‘Tn 

it on sale ask for it. 


ae to a 
we Prop., 283 N. Second St... Phil. Pa. 


f HERNIA, 


To those AFFLICTED with HERNIA, com 
monly called RUPTURE, science has given for 
their RELIKF and CURE, WHITE’s PAT- 
ENT LEVER TRUsSs. NO INCONVEN- 
IENCE. NO BACK PADs. NO UNDER- 
STRAPS, but as EASY and COMFURTABLE 
to Wearas an old shoe. DR. GREGURY (8ur- 
geon of the Company, who has made this disease a 
life study), through his treatment effects, in a 
majerity of cases, a PERMANENT CURE. 
The LIFT-UP POWER of this Truss is wonder. 
ful We GUARANTEE to HOLD any CASE 
OF RUPTURE witb our Truss—the best in the 
World. Why suffer when cure and relief are at 
hand? Established years SiiPARATE PRIVATE 
ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Advice 
and pamphiet, by mail, FREE. We employ no 
agents. Our offices are UPSTAIRS in Rooms 31, 
22, and 23. 


White's Patent Lever Truss Co,, 
693, 695, 697 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
HIRES’ va tc ROOT BEER. 








23 cts. Makes 5 gallons of a 
aeiicious us, sparing, and whoiesome bdev- 

erage. Sold by 
reoaipt of 3 ax 
HIRES, 43 N. Delaware Ave., 


ta, or sent by on 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Have 


xe, CONSUMPTION 


Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC without 
delay. It hascured many of the worst cases,and isthe best 
remedy forall affections of the em and lungs, and dis- 
eases existing from impure blood and exha on. Often 
saves life. res when allelse fails. $1, at Druggists 

The Best Cure for Corns, 


HINDERCOBNS © = 
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CURE "22 DEAF 


the Hearing, and on the work of the Soneae 
jag Invisible, comfo le and alw a 
conversation on and © even ved rs 


P HIBOOX, Bt 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Sat 


heard 
with testimonials, FREE. py ~ &. tlloa 
863 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper, 














Furniture, 
Memorial Windows, 
Memoria) Tablets, 





Decoration. 
Hild Circuiars 
Fis Seen & R. LAMB, 
Designs on request, ¢ 59 Carmine &t., N. Y. 





MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for (hurcheg, Schools, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peals for more tham 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Be! |s of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Schools, Fire ete 
, WARRANTED, Catal ogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Clocieaats, @ 
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AMERICAN 


RST TRACHER ,and FOREIQN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to P: 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East 14th 8t.. N. Y. 


ABBOTT ACADEMY POR YOUNG LADIES. 


Tre fifty-eighth year opens on Thursday, Septem 
ber 9th. For ctrealare, apply to W. F. Draper; for 
admis<iou, to MISS PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 











ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full -orps of teachers. Full course of study 
Address Professor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Mai.e. 





dats ACADEMY, 

stamford. Conn 
A boys’ boardiug school - the highest grade. 
Forty-ninth year begins Sept 1 

WM. J. BETTS, M. A. (Y: ale), Principal. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 


Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





RIDGETON. CUMBERLAND CO., N. J. 
Mrs. Westcott has removed her boarding schooi 
for young ladies and ebildren, known for tweive 
years as The Young Ladies’ Seminary, Camden, N.J., 
to her home in Briggeton, N.J. The residence ‘is one 
of the finest in South Jersey, being built on hieb 
ground. surrounded by large foreat trees and belted 
with pines. Tennis aud buating. The house is very 
commodiouns, finished in hard woods, and has al) the 
modern conveniences. Particular attention has 
been paid to the plumbing and drain , neither 
of which can be excelied. the climate s ‘dry and 
mila tn winter. I: will be our continued atm. ‘while 
providing every care and atcention to the — 
an’ happiness of those intrusted to us, to insist u 
thorough scholarship. Young ladies admitt 
Wellesivy College on, Ne certificate. Fall cores 
begins SEPTEMBER 2 ath particulars, etc., ad 
dress MKS. 8.8. WESTOOTT, rrincipal. 





Bes mAWs COLLEGE, 


yn Mawr, Pa. 
A om rer Fux WOMEN. 

The Program statiog the courses of study for the 

next academic year wiil be sent on application. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, 
aHEsTER, VERN 
Eng!isb Si Poche Schoo] for both a Terms 
mode:a:e, Year begins + 6, 1886. 
best Sew York references 
Address Kev. L. M. Sk ERANCE, Principal. 


ARLETONCO LLEGE, 


NUKTHFIELD, MINN. For both sexes. Pre. 
paratory and Colieglate courses. Cilussical, 
Literary, and Scient fic. Vocal and Instru 
mental Music, Drawing. and Painting. Sixteen 
teachers. Fall term opens W odpentes, Sep- 
tember §, i886. Expensesvery low. Addre 
Jas W.SrRONG, President. 
C4" ERACK COULEGE AND BUpSeS 
IVER taSTITURSG. Claverack. NX, 
Affords superior euueational advautages. For a 
ticulars see page Si, issue July 15, of this paper, or 


send fur catalogue. 
hoV. A. H. FLACK, A.B., President. 

















YOOR AC ADEWT. 
Havana, N. Y. 

Graduates admitted without examinations into 
Vassur, brown, Kochester, and Madison. Building 
heated by steam, with bath-roums, gymnasium, ete. 
Lxpebses moderate. Fali term begins Aug. 8ist. 
Aduress H.LL, Principal. 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 


Literary, Scientific, and 





Complete Classical, 
Preparatory Courses 
Climate especially favorable in care of As‘hma, 
Malaria, and d.ciprent Pusmonary Disease. 
Exveilent Society : no Saloons, 
Year opens Sept. 8. 
Address the Secretary, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





YORAWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 





Healthful tocation for boys. 
OREN COBB, A.M., Principal. 
CUSHING ACADEMY, ‘"suss“™ 
MASS. 


A oolege preparatory and eH School for both 
sexes. Three full courses, besides Music, Painting, 
etc. Nine regular instructors. Good new bulidings, , 
laboratories, and apparatus. Heathful country 
location. Expenses modcrate. Free sc’ hips 
to indigent stuvents. & al terms to ae = 





OARDING AND DAY Pui ILS, 
700 Green Street, $, Pemodetonte. 
Not’ n adhionebie ec Its is to help girls to 
become accurate thinkers and and happy, inte masat 
women. Post-Graduate a Speciality. For 
circulars address the Principal, Dal, Mise BOYER. 


English and Classical School. 


A Boarding and Day School, fitting boys and girls 

for coliege. The boarding de ment for a limited 

number of giris only. Special courses for advanced 

upils in literature, langue ges, and science. Address 

Wise Josephine A. Clark, n., or Mrs. Harriet E. 
Page, Matron, Rutland, V ermont. 


FLORIDA 


ACADEMY & COLLEGE, 
AT DeLAND, FLORIDA. 


A first-class Academy for both sexes. Five 
courses : vey Preparatory, Higher + nglish, Nor- 
mal, Business Industrial ‘‘rawing. First-cia-s Art 
and Music Departments. Fine new Dormitory Bulid- 
ings, enabling us to furnish board and tuition at 
reasonable rates. The pur of this Institution is 

>» give, in the _—— climate of Florida, as 
oa gh and liberai an education as can be secured 
in the best New England schools. DeLand College 
will also receive students of both sexes prepared to 
enter the resbees | Class. Send for Catalogue to 
J. F. FORBES, President 
DeLand, Florida; 

Or H. A. DELAND, Fairport, N. Y 


Eons AND FRENCH SCHOOL 











For Illustrated School ee see 


Page 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Su 

rb new brick bultldings, steam heated; 13 

teachers; College-preparatory, Commercial, ‘ang 

other graduat.ng courses; 4 Literary Societies ; 

music, Art, Oratory; 29th year, Sept. 12. Address 
JOS. E. KING, D.D., Ft. Edward, N. Y. 








REENWICH, CONN,—Home School for 
Young Ladies. Location healthy and beauti 

ful. Education thorough. > ss 
PRINCIPALS, } MULE E, DEBRAY or LONGCHAMP. 


ACKETTSTOWN &. % ) Ban id yh Ad am = 
Building one of the best 
tory. Ladies’ College. “oY Gre, fice 
New Laboratory for Practical Chemistry 

Rev. G. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 





pre 
tion. 
Catalogue free. 


IGULARD MILITARY J ACADEMY, 


. —ee N 
Sist YEAR begins septe ber 22, 1886. Studies : 
Most precticai English branches Physics. Chemistrs 
Mercantile ry surveyiae, French, German, an 
Classics. C. B. METCALF, A.M., SUPERINT«ENDENT. 


QUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
‘6th year. Advantages unsurpassed. Send for 
llustrated Catalogue. A. G. BENEDIUT. 


| Fpacnned INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Florence, Italy. 

An American Family Home. Instruction in Music 
Art. and Modern Languag es. Avcompany of ladies 
an in Sg  ngp ned “ie the hone, ~3 Reduced 

of ocean passage. Address, for circular, 
FLORENCE, 7 Hanover St., 


Worcester, Mass. 
| Ferg HALL SEMINARY, LITITZ. PA 
Moravian Seb r Giri Ds 
anys, 4, 14 Rev. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, SSTEIN, Principal 


ARIETTA X COLLEGE 


Marietta, Ohio. 


The best educational advantages offered. 
Expenses moderate. Two courses of study. 
tex Scholarships to aid worthy students. 
he next term in College and Academy be- 
gins September Sh. Catalogues sent on application, 


MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 


“ WOODSIDE,” HARTFORD. CORN. 
Extensive grounds; healthful location. 
class instruction in ali departments. Twelfth year 
opens Sept 22. 


healer > yh =! me te SCHOOL +44 YOUNG 
E- AND CHILDREN 
ao air, N. 
e boardin, ing Sopecraset under i res 
of the. Principa. 


assisted aor 
For circulars, ad LF. MAUBBARD” 


ress 
iss oe ay er IsH Aue FRENCH 
sCH LOUNG LaDIEs AND 
CulLDk ~ eo. na Sent Thirty-Sixth Street, near 
Park Avenue, will reopen luesday, September 2s. 
Drawing, Elocution, Calisthenics, and »ewing in- 
cluded. Lectures through the year on Literature, 
History, Architecture, etc. Special course for ad- 
vanced pupils. At home Sept. 16. 


“Misses A. and M. Palconer Perrin’s 


Girls’ School, 2,02: Fifth Avenue. Eighth year, Four 

departments. "Native Teachers in French and Ger- 
man. Highest Standard. Boarding pupils @50Ua 
year. 

















4 hom 











peci 
‘Iweiftn year begins Sept. 14. ont for 
JaMES VOSE, Principal. 





ForYoung Ladies 

GANNETT INSTITUT Sceton tees. P 

Family and Day Schoo! Fr il corps of teachers and Lec 

turers. The 3% Sept.29. 1886. For circular ap- 
ald to Rev.Geo. Gaamets, ‘A. ‘n. +69 Chester Square, on, 


Toe NATIONAL SCHOOL > 





ORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIEs, Bethlehem Pa. Established 1749, 


and in 6) ul oO) wpe ever since; offers a 
thorough education in all departments at moderate 
M*. 
Sen¥ar FOR oi 
yracase 
ear begins 


Number strictly lumited. egnool 
Wed Rev. 


15, rs to 
pr Ward Beecher, Rev. ‘Carrol Cutler, Hon. 
James B, 4ngell, Hon. Andrew D. White. 


ate “5% HOLLY (N.J.) ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS, bh. M. WALKADT (Yale, 75), Prin. 





c, WILKINSON'S HOME 
KLs. 











OGONT 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG La 


DIES. 

The fourth year of this School (known for thirty- 
three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th. at Ogontz, the spacious 
country seat of Jay Cooke, near Philadelp' For 
circu eddress 


PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


OREAD INSTITUTE For Young Women, 
Founded 1848. 

Opens Sept. 16. Three cours:s — Preparatory, 

Seminary Course in Liberal Arts, and Coilege Pre- 
aratory. Special courses including Klocution and 
»mestic Arts. Best Teachers and Lecturers secured. 

of growing re 
YINSLOW, 





For circulars 
in., Worcester, 


Careful ry 





— ress A. 
COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0. offers 
both sexes the best educational 


Oberlin Bases sete 


saloons; best 
religious influences ; elective studies ; 1,314 stadents 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. '3'B. T. Maran, 


Commun agony oF RE ey the Col- 
f first-class — 


ae 3 
Prof. F. E RicE, Director. 
ENNINGTON GREMINARY : 

Boys Pennington, N. J. 

On R. R., oy ~  S N. Y. and Phila. Opens 

Sept. 6th. Every convenience. Thorough education 

Catalogue, testimonials, letter of Dr. McCosh. of 

Princeton, &c. THOS. HANLON, D.D., President. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


109th year begins Sept. 8, 1886. For catalogue ad- 
dress 


Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


IVERSIDE ae te 
rodale 
A Home School for Girls =~ "alt Th and a Fittin 
School for Wellesley College. umber limit 
Superior Advantages in Music an 
DELIA T. Sarr, Principal. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY, RtINOIse 


FOR YOUNG LAD 
Full College Course. Excellent el depart- 
ment. Superior facilities for Music and Art. Resi. 
dent physician. Sargent system of gymnastics. 
ddress MARTHA HILLARD, Principal. 


QgaLwrs HALL. READING, PA, 
A Preparatory School for Boys, 
Conducted upon the Military Plan. 
yon Instruction, Sound Discipline, Large and 
ete ly Equipped Gymnastum and Drill Hall. 
Forcirculars, a dress the Headmaster, L. C. BISHOP. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 3REDGETOS. 


New Jersey. 
pid healthy. Bengt —— Linngg = reporation for 
xcellent Music and 
H. K. TRAdK, P’1. 


























ile 
art othe Regina Sept. 5 
eLet Le'TON, PA. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHUUL Near Poiladelphia. 


A Home School. Number limited to thirty-five. 
Careful indt: idual ae Prepares Cooney 
for business or any college. Ex ensive and beaut 
ful unds. Unusually heait Gymnasium, 
with regular drill under master. Out-of-door sports 
encouraged to promote mantiness and Lea!th. 

cipal assisted By four resident masters, all coll- ge 
graduates. CHAS. H. STKOUT, A.M., Principal. 
ss ' SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

THE ELMS Fami'y; Day. and Music Schooi 
for Gtrls. A a Academic, lassical, and Post 


vraduate Course: 
MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Principals. 


THE GUNNERY SEXT SCHOOL YEAR 


begins September 15. Address 
J.C. BRINSMADE, Wasuineoton, Litchfield Co., Ct. 


HE MISSES HAZEN willreceive young pupils 

of e'ther sex at their home, situated within one 
mile of Saratoga Springs. The greatest care will be 
taken with the health and education of the pupils, 
whie at the same time they will be surrounded by 
the influences of a pleasant home life, For further 
particulars address Box 86, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Firth Ave., will 
reopen their Engtish and French Boarding and 3, 1088, 
School for Youvg a ies on Thursday, Sept. 
at No. 63 Fifth Ave., New York City. 














S87 TEAR. LYNDON HALL, 
te Pelk, S, V.—High Class 
School for Young Ladies. Music, Deawine. Paint 
ing, Languages, and Fnglish branches thoroughiy 
taugbt. with full regard to the equally smportant 
matteis ¥ home care and training. Addre 

AMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Principal. 


$400 —At Yonkers on the Hudson, fifteen 
e miles from New York. A thorough 
scbovl and genuine — ee ice Tenth year 
References. LBROOK, Prin. 


R.A. MACY & CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T, 
NEW YORE. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALI. ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


‘SOHNE SEASON 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
James M’Creery & Co, 


HAVE OPENED THEIR EARLY 
IMPORTATIONS OF SILKS, VEL 
VETS AND PLUSHES, AND ARE 
NOW EXHIBITING COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENTS IN RICH AND 
EXOLUSIVE DESIGNS, AN EXAM 
INATION IS INVITED. 





Broadway, cor. | ith Street, 
New York. 





Es WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

for yone Ladies, opens Sept. 29th 1s provided 

for giving a importer oes jon in Collegiete, 

me map and Prepara’ ments ; in 

Music and Art Mus. HEN: A KUIZ, 45 Wal. 
nut St.. Philadelphia, 


Wells. College for Young Ladies, 


+o A rues LAKE, N. Y. 
FULL COLLEGIA E Course of Study. Superior 
Looniton —_— 





facilities for MUSIC and ART. 
oy bert “886 gn oh. 
— r 5 or ogue. 
PRIeBEE, D.D., President. 


Williston Seminary 


Prepares BOYS for any college or higher scientific 
school. Fall term begins Sept. 7. Catalogues on 
application. Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER A.M, 

incipal, ppeeamaten, Mass. Late Master ton 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 52d year September 9 

Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets 

Thorough instruction. Best of uences. 

a for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principai, 
orton, 











COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


I haven’t spent a dollar for a doctor since 
I have had a bicycle. That is hard on the 
doctors, but it is a good argument for the 
bicycle.—[ Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


THE POPE MFG. CO., 


597 Washington St., BOSTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
42 WARREN ST., MEW YORK; 415 WABASH AYB., CHICAGO. 





SILVERWARE of 


Elocution # Oratory. 


Large and ey oo staff of teachers, Dip) 
mas and de Fourteenth year begins 
tember " Send for catalogue to th 
~~ ay ‘John H. Bechtel, 1127 Girard Street, 





ON-THE-HUDSON. —_ a in 


stylish 
pny “ Siey regu- 
jar quotations. 

Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, &¢. 

Diamonds and 
Watches equally low. 


IN YACK. 

WILLISTINE HALL. 

A Home ScHoo. for Bene, | Ladies. Thorough 
instruction ‘lish, —— and the Languages. 
Lectures ae Art and Foreign re , Kanone 

Misses J. A. & J ACEMPSHALL. Ny ack, N 


lo- 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 


PRESENTS. ==*2==" 
‘|J.H. JOHNSON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome 8St., N. ¥. 


YOMING SEMINARY AND COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE, 


SPECIALTIES: College -frepgretion. Teaching, 
and Business. Superior advantages in al 

Art, and Kiocutton. 18 Instructors. Degre 
to Ladies. Im: 


and 
caescent Light throughout the poate ty Fall term 
Gress Hee LL, SPRAGUE, DD. Principal, 
ev ° . WD. r . 
KINGSTON: PAD j 


as Ss DIVINITY SCHOOL 
b the privileges of Se. Unpvasaiag, ape te 
PROFESSORS AND 
ak Gate Noah ety. Gosoge 


B. cee 











PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Location pleasant and wat Fourteen resident teachers and five lec- 
w 
bey 4 
jes, Music, Pain Inaustriat Science, InsTauctoRs : 3 eee 
i 


Philadelphia. 
turers. Board and tuition $200‘per school ent oe ear opens Sept. 9th, 1836, 
Applications should be made early. ¥ EVAN PRINCIPAL. 
One of the half dozen best Preparaw 
W ens. 
and Commercial Studies. Te eee ot seu ere ee ee 
and oe peasemts Courses, together with board, ted pf of wash rent, bey 
and small for 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY 
ESLE YAN ACADEMY w ois Ciacci Sutvis in the USr “Exod 
intlee wea begiing Sap Sera 


Term of 











